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PROCEEDINGS 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. + 





SESSION 1868-64. 


Firat Meeting, November 9, 1863. 
{lavwun Bis Dacron, 1868) 
Sm RODERICK L MURCHISON, x.c.n., Punsiomer, in tho Ohair, * 


macioss.— William Delfour, Hoy. ; Lid, A. J, Clarke (lato 1x.) : 
Capt, J. G. Goedanough, WN. ; Sir Joseph Pascton, 2. James Walker, 
Hinge; J. We Walton, Bay. + Henry Wood, Bag. 

Acoessions and Dowantons.—Among tho numerous Donations to 
tho Library and Map-rooms sinoo tho provious Session wero—A 
‘Mining Journey across tho Andos,’ by Major ¥. I, Rickards, ‘Tho 
Taland of Formosa,’ by R. Swinhoo, Haq. ‘South Ammorican Sketches,’ 
by 'T, W. Hinchcliffe, sq. Vol. xvi, and last of tho ‘ Imperial 
A Wintor in Upper and Lowor 
Hoskins, Esq. Continuations of ‘Tranmotions 
ios, &o, do, Maps of Belgium, on various scafos, by 
M, Van dor Maolon, Continuation of Coolla's Atlas, on 10 shoots, 
Goologionl map of Swodon, on & shoots. Philip's Atlas, Part 17, 
Angola, on 2 shoots, by Visoondo do Bandoira; presented by tho 
Rov. R, T. Lowe, ‘ Toeland, its Scones and Sagas,’ by Sabino + 
Baring Gould, M.A., by the Assistant Soorotary ; Maps of Provinos 
of Canterbury, by Dr. Hanst ; and Island of Java, by W. F. Versteog, 
ho, &0, 


Exummiovs—Viow of tho Snow Mountaiss of Kilimanjaro, 
Eystern Aftion, A Map of Soindo Railway, showing a general plan ~ 
of the lino; presented by J. Bronton, Haq,, Engineor to the Com- 
pany. ‘Two ancient Maps on vellum, ithographed from an atlas to * 
Poolemy’s Geography of 27 maps on vellum by Arnold Buckinck. « 
Rome, 1478; prosonted by Hudson Gumey, Haq. 3 


In opening the Session, the President, Sm Roveniox Moncutsoy, 
made the followmg Address — : 

‘Now that we are re-assembled in the metropolis for thisour thirty- 
fourth Session, we commence our operations with a consideration of 
soveral subjects of great interost relating to Africa, Whilst wo aro 

VoL. Vit e B n 




















ua ARON CHARLES VON DECKEN'S (Nov. 8, 1868. 


all waiting with impatience for the issue of that work which will 

Dring out the interesting details of thoso great and successful adyen- 

tures, by which our counfrymen Speke and Grant, traversing tro- 

+ pival regions never before visited by any European, determined the 

anain souroes of the Nilo, wo naturally begin by doing honour to the 

‘Hanoverian nobleman, the Baron von Decken (now sitting near me), 

“who, fitting ont, at his own expense, a scientific expedition, has 
oxplored the loftiest mountain known to us in Eastern Africa. ‘Tho 

German’ missionary Rebmann, who bad reached the foot of that 

moitatain, had indeod informed vs that, both from what he heard 

and what he saw at a distance, this mountain was capped by mow. 
~ His story was, howover, mot by scepticism on the part of many por~ 

‘sons, including myself, inasmuch as we had then no good evidence 

to sustain the belief that‘any portion of the mainland to the north- 

swost of Zanzibar, 60 near to tho coast and almost under the Bquator, 
attained « sificiont altitade to account for the existence of mow 
upon its summit, Now, Baron von Deckon, after two asconts, has, 
by his perseverance and enorgy, swopt away my doubts; for, after 
lio had examined tho flanks of that mountain, and Iaid down its 
geographical features, ho asoonded it to vory nearly 14,000 fect 

‘above tho soa, as determined by both barometer and boiling-wator,and 

having by trigonometrical moasuromonts determined that the sum- 

mit exceeds 20,000 feot in height, and haying ascertained that, when 

he vitited the mountain, the snow-line desoonded to helow 10,000 

fool, tho snow falling’ during # short interval to below 19,000 foot, 

iiss atisfaotorily oxtablished and got before us a grand and now 

‘Phenomenon in the physical goography of Afifea, 

. It is not to be forgotton that, bofore ho began his journeys to 
{Eitimamnjaro, Baron-von Decken mado a gallant endeavour to proceed 
from Kiloa, and reach the spot in tho interior where Roscher was 
murdered, in the hope of obtaining the papers of that intrepid tra- 
eller, but wos compelled to relinquish his object owing to the 
desertion of his porters and the hostility of the Arab traders, 

In his chiof expedttion, Baron von Deoken; meeting with my 
fiend the late Mr, Richard Thornton, who went out with 
efngstone, but who was at that time at Zanzibar, 

‘whlé and zealous young geologist to accompany him; and L 

earn that poor Mr. Thornton, to whose merits T 
‘the publie attorition, wvas of great, nse to Baron von De 
in’ aiding in thé construction of the miap, an outhine of 
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Nov, 9, 1868.) EXPLORATION OF KILIMA-NJARO. 3° 


§ 3a the mean time I may stato that Baron ‘von Decken havittg sub- 
titted to me some specimens of rocks which he has brought to 
Europe, I find that, whilst on the lower flanks of Kilima-njaro there 
are micucsous gneissio rocks, hard calcareous sandstone, and fel- 
‘spathio rocks, the higher zones of the mountain consist ofunques- 
tionable, jgdeous rocks of older dato below, with obsidian and- 
trachyte at tho highest altitudes roached ; thus proving that the 
lofty summit has beon raisod by volcanic action, though there are no 
proof of any eruption in the modern period, 

Bat, Gontlomen, tho Baron von Deoken is not a man to do things 
dy halves. Although what ho has already achiovpd is sufliciont to 
ostablish o high reputation among African travellers, ho is not oon. 
tont with having mastered the monster Kilimanjaro, but is resolved 
to grapple with its rival poak, oallod Kenia, which, although not 
yet reached by any geographor, has been placed in Arrowsmith's 
Jnst map upon tho very lino of the Equator, and about 200 miles to 
tho north of Kilimanjaro, 

Having ‘loft behind him ono of his companions, Dr, Kirsten, an 
‘scoomplished chemist and astronomer, and who is to rejoin him at 
Yanzibor, Baron von Docken has come to our ootintry to «puip (I 
‘apoake in a geographical, not ani internatiqnal séxise)-~to equip ‘him- 
‘olf, at ‘considerable cost, with « long river stéaner, which, though 
it bo built of iron, is not to be a ram, nor is itto have any warlike 
contrivances, In this vosso) ho purposes to ascend one of the 
rivers in or near to Formosa Bay (possibly tho Juba), and so 
penetrate rapidly into the intorior, either towards Mount Kenia, or, 
if foiled in that objoct, to Gondokoro vit Kata, : 

T must hore mention a circumstance which is much to tho oredit 
of the noble Duke who now worthily presides over tho Adsniraliy, 
Baron von Decken had exprossed to mio his hope that, in passing his 
‘Yousel over tho bar of the river he chose to ascend, ho might he 
‘uasisted: by one of*the British cruisers: in thoto seas s and. on ty 

this wish to the Duke of Someapet, hig, Grice at ono 
Bitar request, and. orders were gent to the Admiral at the 
station of the Cape to all necessary. aid to this meritorious 
traveller. Z £ * 

Tmay also take this opportunity of announcing that Baren yon 
Decken would’ be glad to receive the services, in his forthooming 
expedition, of some compotent young artist to sketch the landscape, 
4s woll_as the inhabitants and wild animals of the regions ho may 
traverse, : shai 

Snch devotion as that which the Baron von Decken, has shown, 
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‘4nd is ‘showing, in the cause of African discbvery, calls indeed fur 
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4A OPERATIONS OF DR. BAIKIE AND MR, PETHERICK. [Nov. 8, 1863. 


our wirm commendation; and I feel cortain that you all wish 
God speed and a suocessfal issue to tho chivalrous endeavours of a 
‘Hanoverian nobleman, who, rivalling our foremost travellers, ro- 
minds me of those days when his countrymen in our own German 
‘Logion-won the praise and regard of every British officer, and brings 
vet once to my mind those great recent African discoveries in which 
‘Barth, Overwog, and Vogel have been so eminently distinguished 
‘as mombors of British expoditions. I will only add, what you will 
bo pappy to lear, that the Council havo, this day elected Baron 
Charles yon Decken’ an Honorary Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

By the letter of that fine young man the late Mr. Richard Thornton, 
which will bo read, and which was written shortly before his 
Jamented death, you will perceive how hard he worked to develope 
‘he mineral structure, as well as the physical geography, not only of 
‘the tracts round Kilima-njaro, but also of the countries watored by 
the Zambosi and Shiré, or what nfay well be called tho great 
Livingstone region. His lose is deeply to be deplored, aa it is to bo 
feared that somo of his conclusions wore not matured when he was 
seized with his Iast and fatal illness, 

‘As Mz, Oharles Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, both members of tho 
“Livingstone Expedition, are once more happily among us, thoy will, 
T hope, in awaiting tho arrival of theix celebrated chief, convey to 
‘ug much. valuable information respeoting the countries of the Zam- 
‘bosi-and the Shiré.* 

“T Short as is the letter referring to the last operations of Dr. Baikio, 
je cannot but excite in us an eamest desire to hear moro of his last 
fentorprise, and fo learn that this accredited envoy of our Govorn- 
ont, who has long been doing good servioé in introduoing habitsof 
hhonest trade among the native chiefs high up the Niger, has, in 
penetrating far into the interior, obtained important fresh Know- 
edge, and has at the samo time widely extended our good namo 
among the natjves of Africa. 

Sie us +hope that, under suoh humanising influences, the bar- 
pexous conduct of the chief who murdered the accomplished and 
fimiable Dr. Vogel fhay never be repeated ; whilst I am sure you, 
‘will list swith deep; interest to the lively description of the 

‘of the wnetives which poor young Vogel gives us,in th 
letters to his mother and Mr. Hinde, which will be bronght before 
yOu HS AE ase : 

T may now announdothat I have feceived « long Ietler from Mrs. 
* Petheriak; dated Wharthin, July:26, which gives @ very touching 
“ snarrotive of the-dangors and dificulties which beset lex husband 
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9 and herself, first on the White Nile far above Khartim, and after- 
wards in tho endeavour to travel westwards, amid many perils and 

; disasters, by Khol and Ngam Gara to the former ivory station of 
‘Mr. Petherick, or Nyam-Bara,.whence they passed through most 

se intoredting country to Gondokoro, ‘The lotter is written with much 
cS fecling, and makes known to us that Mr. Pétherick was lying too 
unwell at Khartiim to be able to write himself. ie 

‘ram also bound to make known that Mrs. Petherick states that 
hher husband had rendered himself unpopular in that region by his 
efforts to check the trade in slaves. 

‘This letter, or portions of it, may bo read before the Society as 
‘soon as wo receive advices from Mr. Petherick explanatory of his 
geographical researches. | ‘The state of his health, we must presume, 
‘has prevented him from transmitting to us, as we had a right to 
expect before now, somé account of his travels; particularly as L 
learn from one of his companions, Mr, Murie, an able naturalist, 
who has arrived in England, and who is present on this occasion, 
‘that many astrosomioal observations were made during the expedi- 
tion, all of which were registered in books. Although the main 
object for which we ‘subscribed our money—the succour of Speke 
and Grant-—was; through the disasters of Petherick, to. a givat 
‘extent delayed, I trust that we may yet be furnished with.stich an 
‘amount of geographical data, partionlarly in reference to the hitherto 
untravelled country between Nyam-Bara and Gondokoro, as will 
satisfy geographers that the pecuniary means which they placed at 
the disposal of Mr. Petherick have not been expended without 
affording us some good results, 

‘Lastly, I have to announce tHat our associate, Mr. Tinné, who is 
present, bas received letters of the Ist July from his relatives the 
Dutch ‘ladies, whose travels have excited so much interest;.and, 
Ae en Aes, he will communicate, an outline: of this. om 
| he fit Paper read was— > <o 3 
Oh the Sov Mountain of aster Bquatril Aprion. By the Boson 

-Onaxces yor Dpoxzy.. 








° Ayre aqologianig ‘hor ths ‘meagrenses of the present communica- + 
ql tion, consequent on all: his papers being’at Zanzibar, the’ author» 
* mentioned that, on leaving Mombas, he proceeded southward ‘along 

thé coast to Wanga, and’ thence struck westward up the river Tina. 
On reaching the Ugono range, 5000 fect high, he found intel’ 
among a well-formed race, suficiently civilized to smelt. iros-—very 
+ Tmdely, certainly—but with suficient suogess to enable them to ) 














6 BARON CHARLES VON DECKEN ON THE [Nov. 9, 1865. 


make no contemptible weapons. He experienced in several places « 
much opposition from the natives, who had got a notion that 
the bare presence of a European would prove fatal to their cattle. 
On leaving the Wa-Ugono, or people of Ugono, he coasted Lake 
Jipé on the west side (having previously, in company with Mr, 
‘Thornton, traversed it» westem shores), and, on reaching the 
northern end, discovered that the river Daffota, after entering it 
from tho clovated tract beyond, left if within a milo or two of its 
entrance, the course of the river turning ebruptly at almost a right 
angle. ‘The next point was the Aruscha range, about 4000 foot high, 
to tho westward of which, at a considerable distanco, was another 
lofty range. ‘This would probably bo found to be the eastom 
‘watershed of Lake Viotoria Nyanza, From this point thero was 
fine view of the two peaks of Kilima-njaro, a sketch of whoso 
snowy summits was oxhibited.. He now full in with two minor 
kingdoms, in which, after going through various ceremonies, such 
as drinking blood with the chiefs, é&0., ho found himself about 
to be hampered by the untrustworthiness which i3 so characteristic 
of the African tribes, and therefore pushed forward ‘to ascend 
‘the mountain. Hore, accompanied. by Dr. Karsten, an accom- 
plished astronomical observer, he encamped tho first night at 
6000 feet, tho next at 11,000, in heavy rain, which, on the weather 
clearing off in the morning, proved to have been mow, at an 
elevation of about 18,000 feet. ‘This disappeared by about 9 a.2t5 
but loft o-clearly- defined. limit of what: seemed to: be: perpetual 
snow at about 17,000 feet, the triangulations having previously 
given the main peak an elevation of 20,006 feet, and the other 
upwards of 17,000. . Still advencisg upwards, he attained a height 
‘of 18,900 feet, when his companions havingg given out, owing to the 
inoreasing rarefaction of the atmosphere, he was compelled to 
rbtrace his ateps. He then retumed through the Djagga country to 
the coast. ‘The paper concluded by briefly detailing the alternative 
routes which Baron von Decken had sketched out for his future 
exploration. Ono of the most interesting features of Baron von 
‘Deckon's paper was a detailed account of a Ay, called by the natives 
“Donderobo,” whose bite, as deadly as that of the better known 
‘Peete, Was, fatal to asses and goats only ; involving serious ingon- 
and even danger to the expedition, by the destruc 
the asses of the caravan. ‘The effect of the poison, 
to, be: fo, produce tubercular deposit, following 
‘cute inflammation. 
‘The Pansomw having invited remaske— << 
3 acaonee sid yas siya to ld Smo von Desk 
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«confirming in euch a clear and desided manner the infomation conveyed to us 
fifteen years ego by those indefatigable and intelligent men the Chitreh mis- 
ionares, which, though elealy and minutely givad, has for mony years been 

distrusted. In reference to the height of these mountains, he might remark 

that every £000 foxt in eight given a lino of vision of 83 cal miles 

‘when not obstructed by intermediate heights. “Consequently, 

catimated, gave a circumference of vision of 832 gapgrapbical ml 

of Baron Decken 840 miles, which shows at ong the 

‘heae moontaing so near to th const as has been in some instanoas done. 

‘Ib was satisfactory to him to have his eatimates so nearly confirmed bythe 
‘aotual_ observations of the Baron, Ho wished to draw the Baron's partignlar —~ 
aktention to Dr. Kips joey fom Mombes ta We-Mbiné, in unepng 
along the nord sido of those mounting, he crossed a considerable butlear, 
cold stream, the river Tzavoi, which rises on the northeast face of Kilima- 
jaro, Horeabouts the lower mountain hia the higher from his view. Soon + 

fer” the higher wigh ita aow-corered top came in, view, and two days! 
Journey farther to the westward he crowed: tho river Adi, a fine stream, bub 
‘hen very low. ‘This stream rises in the south comer of very mountainous 

to the northwest. Brom this river bo proceeded through the high 
of Yata in WacMbané. 

‘Tho river Duna, which he next visited, atthe point hosaw itaras from 150 
10200 yards wide and 7 fet doop, with a curtent of abont 4 miles per hour. 
‘This was at tho very close of the dry scason, yet here was a river of very con 
sierable gin, running into th Buy of Formos, tro onthe port 
side of Mount Keni, At vos village Dr. Krapf sae the snov-clad Kenia 
beating. about, by Wand tthe south of it; on the of Wa, ie 
‘ay atiother snountain, with two. dome-like: peaks at each ‘end, also covered 
-with snow: From the small angle ab which this range of mountains was seen, 
‘ts distance west must have bean somewhat greater thin the other. On the 
est side of Mount Kenia there isa lake, from wiiah issues river sa’ to ran 
to Massbr (Baypt). At some distance west of Kilima-njaro Dr. Kaph do- 
scribes another mountain, atleast 18,000 feet high. Beyond this ‘is Bahtringe 
@ Baringa of Speke and Grant. [Ep.]) 

Jn reply to Captain Maury, ‘Bauox vor Deon said his first, ascent 
‘wis made in the month of June, and the second (that detailed bufore the 
‘Meoting) about ithe end of November. ‘The rajny season_commenoed in 
‘the month of June, and extended through July, August, and September; but 
near the Dijaggn the rainy season extended over nearly ten mouths of the 

1 at al fr ro toot tat hes aly oo 



































‘othet ten mionibe there was vain every day, ‘The rain measly abvays 
inthe nd commenced with  btry pont wnd) 

é {hers at Fh a the month of he Amuse 

' fe the Hiquator, bad similar featare abot 

bere, however, they commenced shout two ix the afternoon, and eo 

! by Shera, ying, * Come 

ons it ws & matter of 


Be, 
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nity of vu a i of apm etn ao te 
quomtye as Mieco in wail tot vate off 
Poi eA Wh "Hose tahoe that ee 
TZalke itaos bogens ie boom! pseenens 2 hs inane 
flora of every latitude—one was the complement of the other; therefore, Wi 
‘traveller gave vs information respecting the one, we could draw general eo, 
Siadcoa wf sogud tothe oot He recoil reingy s 
‘geting, to a paper on Madagascar, in which the author stated that ove-of the" 








Prinepl estas tht atid hit aentton was the vetsaable Geren! 
‘of vegetation, so different from the vegetation in the corresponding)! jon 
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‘ho coast ofthe mainland of Afton. Knowing this fac viz thatthe flora of 
ris very different rom the flora of th neighbouring coat, between the 
ao parallels, wo know aso that the fauna must be very diferent, because the 
fora iste fodudation a8 i wore, upon which rests the fsunaof any particalar 
region. When wo cams to acogunt for this remarkable difference in the Yogtation 
of th two rogions, we find hat Madagascar is for a cttain season of th year 
{nthe line of the sotth-ensgtrade-winis, whioh come charged with moistte 
and the moiature being drawn off by the mountains of Madagascar, tbe atmo= 
‘thro fa Toft comparatively dry, and in Shs stato it makes its way to the main- 
Yand. One most interesting feature in these African explorations was the 
glinpcs which wo clad of the meson condlos of that wake 
fanlry as beating upoaits lore and spa. ‘Thue thore was vo equatorial region 
Jah word exci era, whe tho ins wae sesanty een hoot cosh 
of Aftion inthe region of the head-wators of tho Nile.  Aooording fo tho vain- 
gauges of Grant aud Speke, the rainfall Uaroughout the yearis not great en tho 
Sverage than that of Fingland. It was the knowledge of tess facia whieh 
enabled us to form some sort of egtimato as to What tho country in question is 
fit for, "Where thero is no moisture, thre is sterility, as in the desrts of 
Saba gon the contrary, where ther ieroletare es in th valley ofthe Amazon 
adn Seis a prtuion of vosaion Appi hina he, 
4 tho newly-dissvered rogions of Central Aftis, ho should say that they 
‘Were eminently fitted for the cultivation of coffe, tobaco, and perhaps sugat, 
‘With regard to the Soomy Mountains, it appeared to him that the mow must 
Do du to the south-east trode-wing, which, not being fared asiép to supply 
the south-wett monsoon of India, Keops up the stream of moisture which the 
Baron spoke of as lasting nearly all the year round, and_ which would keep 
‘he mountains covered with snow. Ono consequance of this. sandy fll of 
zolature and accumulation of snow was to bo found a litle farther to the 
north. Tho reservoirs of the Nile consist of lakes which feed that river pro= } 
Ciel x he revo abo Ning feel tn Sh Laren, Keng dam 
‘early at the same level and prose as the reeevoirs in Minnesota food the 
“upper waters ofthe Missasipp. When we eomperstho two branchos of the Xi 
‘one fed by lakes and tho other by snows, with the two great branches 
{he Mii nd that when de ode on the Oho re einidn® with 
ts ‘ihe euows on the Missouri, we have tremendous inundations ia 
the lower opontry, jst as ro had the other day on tho Nile, in consequence, 
10 doubt, of  pressely sila coincidence with regard ois to main branches, 
But in all hse exploratqns it ie froguently as desirable o Kopw what tres) 
lant, birds, and mammals the trovelor does not see as to ow wat he Aoet 








fe, Nomative information soften most important, i eee 
“in reply 10 4 series of questions ty Mr, Onvwfurd, Bagos or Drone 
fai there’ wero no horses not donkeys in the region ot 3 they 


only came with caravans from the coast. At Dje ‘be wis the person 
agi iron donkey tar and made mor teprenon upon tvs 
‘than, the presence of white men, Cattle were plentiful, of the same species 
eet Chet Soars 
SB itclg eae 
eee 
7) S000 tt “Geomtae sve fant mare tan wo due ft a 
eee 
tie i Shi ca ce 
1e ited. nearly eve of 
Eoraerncmisaeama iota a raters 
__ the Baron experience these const ag pear 
p'BA Daoeax.—e vas nearly. 5000 fea, 
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Sin Eowano Batewtn wd this ood form no role ith respect othe cone 
‘ait af hg on he a ere wine irs fal ott vr il 
‘ainmighe ll yon ts contin natu wan expavenol tus a eens 
an ned atresia ab ho ob a ta 
on tod neato ts at omen sa Peng, kro, erent 200 fast 
Sioa ls wa eve he ty aon marc ed cen a oe 





‘TES Reem sc et her of the Saowy Mounaie bd 

toutly confsted 80 reoently a8 the proceding Saturday by a well-iowt™ 
ggetepter To ave physical “Profs brought before them for th Sra Ue 

9 theee mountains wero covered with snow, invested-the question with oon- 
Adonble moras, Tho measurenect ofthe altitude ‘foal satiint'y 
‘ooount fer the fat. 

‘The Eant or Doxovonstons sxid as the fiy which bad buon described ras 
fatal to asses, ho presumed that mules would run tho same danger; therefore 
he aould like to ask whether the Baron constered the country suitable for 
camils. Tn exploring this region it appoared that the great diiclty travellers 
hnad to contend with was the impossitility of getting beasts of burden." They 
were, consequently, obliged to travel with large caravans of porters, and thoit 
aoovements ware much impeded, owing to the danger there was of the portars 
being driven away by hostile tribes, 

AROS VOX DEOGEE replied, that camels would never do; thero was such 
‘iqaantty of mimosa and thors. that camels cond nover pass throagh thm 
Haris ptt be ero puch hey tong. te buh,” Date wate a6 

or is pact he prefered to push his way ‘ware 20 
‘mules in the country, nor were there any on the coast. 

Mn Onawiteny asked Baron you Decken if he had over known 'the 
"nlagaes to noqoite the art of taming the elephant? Te eplnant would be fit 
“Gor that country if only the negro had ingenuity enough to domeateate the 
lpia, as was done by peopl in ther parts of tht word, in witch fe was 

Baow vox Dzceay ssid he bad never own an instanoe ofthe kind; Me 
uavrono renaokngtherexpen that ho a expetd each would rove to be 

case 

‘The Bumwor or Navat asked whether the languages ofthe ight nations, 
vwhioh were suid to bave no are emir tothe Iangenges of South, 
‘Ais, having the pasa foie by prtxing« prtile—e malian of 
‘the profix which magis the singuler? 

‘Banox’ vos Duorax said there was this connection: the people of the goin: * 


Pe ge peepee hte 
gor oF ere Would’ eee 


a, egage it mel te sede 
ie hs sameas the 
: urge roe don between hone 
ga cien eee ip ives gsing westward or nari 


westward towards Vitoria. oan 
soso RE ern nen 
ace eaten 4 
Se an esos 

ae ee 
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‘The second Paper read consisted of — . 

‘Pwo Aespatches frem Dr. Baikio to Har] Russell, dated 25th July, 
1882, regretting that ill health, from which, however, he had 

= recovered, prevented his sending detailed accounts of several most 
interesting and, ho believed, valuable joufneys he had made in the 

Kingrlom of Kano, from tho capital of which he wrote. He hed pre- 

“Gored cight new vocabularies, anid had visited about 80 different tribes. 

He had satisfactorily established the existence of the watorshod 

}otwoon the Tohadda and the Quorra, and had carefully examined 

tho little-known south-east portion of Kano due south of Lake 

"Tobad, Some unigportant traces of Dr. Vogel and Serjeant Maguire 
= had. bon discovered; and a private letter, also forwarded to the 
Prosident, dated 4th August, stated his intention of returning to tho 
coast. " After giving a graphic account of life at Kano, “ where,” ho 
writes, “I every day enjoy nothing less than bread-and-buttor for 
Tbreakfast, wheat rolls being daily hawked about or sold in the market, 
while fresh butter isa daily article: it is the nearest approach to 
home that I have had for a long time,”—Dr. Baikie spoke of tho 
Kingdom of Kano, to reach which had been his object for more than 
two years, as ‘the finest and best cultivated [country] I have 
seen.” ‘The rainy season of 1862 had been very light. 

‘Tho Pansewz said Dr. Baikic was well worthy of their warmest 
cooomiums. He bad been # long time in the countrg, and they would now 
‘Sewnxious to hear that he ad reached the ultimate point of is destitetion, 
tisd hed there obtained the popes of Corporal M'Grire and seine other papers 
bf grant importance to ne a 

ie sp 
8, Letters from the late Dr. Vogel to his Mother and others, 
(Gh) Dated Aschonumma, Tiboo, 260s Now. 1888. { 

‘This letter desoribes'the writer's painful journey of 15 days 
Qhrongh sand from Mourzouk to the point where he then was, 
‘within 20 days? journey of Lake Tchad ; after leaving which he haped 

“to xo0ch Kuka by New Year's Day. » The whole oountzy he depicts as 
“gsea‘of and, witli islets of palms, and bare black rocks protruding 
‘htongh the sand. On the 25th of November he had visited 
Salita: of Piboo, whose. palace was a mud hovel, thatched with 
m-leaves. ‘Two goats and a horse assisted at the 
village is situate at the fhotof a lange, stecp rock, repambling 
¥ the Kanigstein as seen: from' the Bastei near Dreadeny which. is q 
‘undermined in, every direotion, and-forms the refuge of the natives 
ic Phew ofan es a dol 
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(&) Kika, 200 February, 1854. 
Arrived 15th January, after a long winter journey, in which 
several companions were prostrated by fever. The country is 
terribly barren in every direction for at least 4 or 5 days’ journey, 
‘but may possibly be moré cheerful after the rainy season. All the 
. *° shrubs have strong spines. The coil is it for cultivation to =r 
chiefly for indigo, cotton and melons, all which grow wil 
Rico snd whest could be grown in great, abundanap (cide Dr. 
. Baikie’s letter, ut suprd), but the former is 60 scarce that the king 
gives it away in presents, Wheat not grown at all. ‘The slave- 
: trade here consists chiefly in young children. 


(c) Letter to J. K. Hinde, Bq, dated Kubo, 30th June, 1854, 

: Mentions that his meteorological observations had been arrested 

by an attack of yellow fever, on recovering from which he accom- 

panied what proved to be a slave-bunting expedition as far as 

9° 80’ x. (long. not stated), through unvisited country. Suffered 

‘grat hardships, having lived for 20 days on boiled com. Diarthoea 

7 and small-pox ravaged the: camp, carrying off 3500 out of 4000 

Slarse Colma autpvey, roman and-cbildven).. Cae, very 
canfayourable for astronomical observations. 


After this paper had been read, Mr. Tinné, a relative of the Dutch 
ladies now travelling in Central Africa, stated that he had received 
letters from them dated Ist of July last, in which they announced, 
‘that the whole party, having partly recovered from fever, intended 
7 *to proceed towards a mountain they had heard of, called Casinka, of 
"which there was no geographical knowledge. ‘The country throug 

which they had passed, south-west’ by west of Khartim, was very 
me, and the Nyam-Nyam country, to which they were 
et eo tater he as ba ee 
sy sf Lake Rek, ear the head of the Bshr-cl-Ghazal, and, th 


or Behroary. 
se eee oe 











‘Sead Mecting, Nowmer 28, 1858. 
Sm RODERIOK I. MURCHISON, x,, in the Chair. | 
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Exxotions—Diloard Arber, 4.0.3 John Henry Barkhouse ; Wil-q 
liam Best's Charles leert Brophy ; Tord Calthorpe ; John Pincher' 
Faunthorpe ; George Fleming; Join Townshend Fowler ; David G. B. 
Gardyne ; Lord John Hay, 0.8.; Henry Hull; Captain Alecander Insts ; 
Andrew Jardins ; Robert Jardine ; John Kirke; Kaward C. Lowndes 
Major-General James Matthic ; Jerome John Mercier ; Thomas Middleton ; 
H, Byron Moors : Joseph Pattinson ; George Herbert Pember; Henry W. 
Resves ; Jol Thornton Regers ; Wiliam Dubin Spear ; Miles Staveley; 

William Tegg ; Grifith Thomas ; Archibald raver’ ; Hon. Edward Fiennes 

Twviseton 5 Thomas Francis Wade, 0.3. 5 Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, 6.2: 5 

Toseph Wilks. 
© Bxuprrioxs.—Two Modols—one of Gibraltar, the other Lines of 

‘Torres Vedras—by R. T. Wilde and Sons; prosonted through 

‘Adniiral Collinson, 

‘The first Paper road was— 

“4 communication from Mr. Tinné relative to the Dutch Ladies! Hape- 

* dition from Khartiom up the River Babrel-Ghazal,” commencing 26th 

Pobouary, at a point on the White Nite. : 

‘Dn. Hevain, who accompanies the expedition, states (vide Peter- 

maon’s ‘Geographischo Mitthoilungon’) that it*lefe Khertim on 

the 24th January, 1863, with the intention of tracking the western 
affiuents of the Nilo, 60 as, if possible, to penetrate from this side 
into the country of the Nyam-Nyams. ©. ©. 

Avery favourable wind. brought them on’ the.third day to BL 
Bis, the most beoutifal part of the White Nile. On the Sist 
January. they passed Tefafan, 800-feot high, and 3 miles from the 
‘river, which is not, a8 hitherto supposed, of voloanio origin. On 
the Ist Pebruary the flotilla reached Hellat- Kako, the residence. of 
‘the’ Viceroy’s deputy, a wretched nest of huts; end on the 4th 
passed the moirth of the Sobat, From this point for more than 200 
‘milés the expedition had to work its way through the swamps of 
tho Bahr-el-Ghazal, and on the 5th February reached Lake No; the 
gool of the expedition being the Lake Rek, or Mishra Rek. ‘This 
part of the voyage was exceedingly tedious, the river, resembling a 
‘narrow canal, full of curves and windings, walled in by impene- 

+; trable thickets of reeds or else mud-banks, Huge herde of el 

‘were passed, with hippopotami, buffalo, and other wild, pe 

‘but hunting is impossible, owing to the nature of the soil... 

At length om. fhe 10th March the. entire, flotilla, reassembled. 
‘Here. it bectme’ necestary to take the paddles off the steamer and 
-proceed:in'small boats, one of which towed the steamer. In, the last 

» stages of the navigation of the Ghazal. its banks:were. covered. with 
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narrow strips, and grows in rather deep water. ‘These forests Dr. 

‘Heuglin compares to rows of well-used brooms, vory fragile, and 

from 20 to 25 fest high. . 
‘We now quote from the correspondende of the ladies, 


“ Mishra of Rel, 26th Mareh,'* 
“Torito at present from one of the most singular spots on the 
globe, which can only be reached by a route as singular: . Wo 
pushed along up tho Ghazal for threo or four days, the river in front 
always appearing to have come to an end in a sea of herbage, 
alternating with bulrushes, &o. Tt proves, however, to bean im- , 
‘mense marsh, through which the boats aro slowly pushed, the brush- 
‘woo being beaten down with sticks, or cut with hatchetsand soythes. 
After four days of this exhausting work we arrived at « small pond, 
‘or lagoon, in which were crowded together, in the utmost confusion, 
twenty-five vessels of various descriptions.” This was the Mishra or 
port of Rek. Here we had to stay to got porters, and only now ean, 
Aotail our plans. Dr. Houglin has gono eight or ten days inland, to 
; see whether he ‘can findyany, when we shall proceed to. tho spot 
Woleoted for our passing the rainy season. ‘Tho equipment of the » 
‘expedition is something incredible, as we must cary withus tem 
months’ provisions and stores—amongst other things, a tonanda 
half of beads, § bars of copper, 12,000 cowxie shells, pepper, salt, 
&o.; and as each porter only oarries 40 Ibs. load, you can form an, 
idea of the immense number we shall require—above 200 porters ; 
‘at tho very least. "There is absolutely no trafic along the river, i 
‘excopt for the naggars or merchandise boats in search of ivory; a 
pair of tusks fotching at Khartim porbaps 261. ‘Those naggars convey. § 
provisions othe vérious stations orzo, a they arcalledy taking * | 
"+ hack ivory in exchange. : 
; 
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forests of ambadsh (anemone mirabilis), which fringes the banks in 

; 

S$ 











‘ May 18:—AlLis well now we have 80 porters “wpkortibtac 
‘are bound} in short, al ip right. - Dr. Heuglin iy quito-pleaded 
ies outa, good water, and: hospitable people, 
ishanted with tho birds ; quite rare and mew, bo says, 
fe have had @ visit from Mrv-end Mrs, Pethorick, who, hearing 
‘wo wore hero at the Mishra, camo: to-se6'us to, offer to be of use fo ~ 
‘us, which they have been in many respects. They have had dreadful» 
ill luck. They set’ off too late from Khartim in March, .end.the * 
‘wind boing adverse caused them much delay and damage, so they: 
ind to abandon their boats and proceed by land from 
ic ‘This was the ond of August, 1862; and it being the, rainy-Beason, 
‘that plan proved equally impracticable. . They yore aby a 


we 
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affrays with inhospitable natives and ‘by illness, and only arrived” 
‘at Gondokoro in February last, five days after Captain Speke, who, 
not knowing what had become of them, and believing them from 

«the current reports to be drowned, accepted Mr. Baker's provisions, 
boat, and men, 60 that the Petherioks had to retain all they had 
sent forward for Captain Speke's requirements. “These we have 
Yaken over from them,—beer, wine, tea, soup, pearl barley, Leman’s 
Ddiscuits, a gutta percha boat, and what not. It is strango to find 
these Inxuries here, and werhave enjoyed them famously, 

“June 1.—We left our boats on the 17th May, and landed our 
‘baggage, in order that the porters might see what they hed to carry. 

« Tcannot say that the first part of the country is pretty, but it is 
very peculiar’; the trees beautiful, with a succession of neat villages, 
and pools of wator. Woarrived at a villago oelled Afog on the 20th. 
‘Here my daughter fell ill with fover; and the next day our soldiers 
rebelled. ‘They complained that they hed nothing to eat, althought 
they had five bullooks a-day; then they said they had not enough 
doura (grain of the country) ;. but after some patient remonstrances, E 
‘they all came, one by one, to beg pardon. So we arranged that as 
many as we could spare should go on to Ali-an-Mori’s station. 

% (Tho illness alluded to, and aleo that of Dr. Houglin, dalayed tho 
party for some days, We resume our extracts] 

Once more en route, wo shall, Ttrust, arrive eafe end sound at 
‘the mountain, Casinka, where we are to romain till tho weather is 
fing anid the’ earth ary: Té mast ‘be a beautiful country, plenty 
‘of. gameyiand very’ good pedple, though no Wuropears havo been 
‘thet, «We have ‘elteady ‘sont off hres companies of porters, about 
400 mon in all. They carry but little, say 40 Ibs. each, and all on 
‘thoir heads. 

* Agog, whore we ero staying, is a very pretty village, with 
rich cultivated patches, full of doura, besides a sort of ground 
‘nuts amd quantities of pumpkins. ‘The trees are maguificent, amd 
the: cows, goats, and sheep abidant. ‘The people Ive in hechivo- 
ooking huts, of which each farnily has thyéo or four, for themselves 
and flocks. ‘We have rivers to pass before we come to where we 

th -stity, near the mountain Casinka, And we are now going. 

__ @ Alfoullonts srt, where we havo sent on all ae He 















& Brom-there! we to cross to Casinka ; and thence we 476" . 
two: } from | our goal. eer 
=i Som ode frotble 

and expense, ho mew ree oe ail weak 





: ena er . 
—— a pret to ne : 
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‘eoff the sun, and her mattress on it, so that she reposes very agreeably. 
‘We have 192 negroes for our immediate luggage; we have 38 donkeys, 
but they suffer so much from climate and,neglect, and are 60 ornelly 
overburdened when we allow them to be loaded at all, that now they 
‘ate kept for the sick or tired human beings. We take very short 
journeys, and always find a village to sleep in. ‘Tho two first days, 
after leaving the Mishra, was not pretty ; but there were ‘some beat. 
tifal trees and so many rich villages, that it could not be called 
‘ugly ; thousands of birds mado it gay—such beautiful stations, be 
longing to rich negroes or merchants, such neat honses, surrounded 
by a high hedge of the poison-plant, and such a number of cows and 
sheep. After a while the treos became thicker and higher, and we 
‘were.one whole day’s journey in a wood of gardenias in full bloom, 
with jasmine and sensitive-planis. Afterwards the woods became 
forests of high majestic’ trees, and the ground covered with sweetest 
flowers} we had not time to pick many, as we are hurrying on. 
We crossed the river Djour on the 16th June, which took only gis 
inifttes for each party: but there were only seven boats forall our 
luggage and people. 

“You. can’form no. idea ‘of. the frequency ‘and: intensity of the 
stornis—wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning—which makes-ua 
all the more anxious to reach our camping.ground for tho rainy 
seagon. We had one on our landing from oar boats at the Mishra 
another just after our arrival at Afog, while we were pitching our 
tents ; that of my daughter was blown down when half up, and herself 
negrly smothered in its folds. The severe cold and wetting she then. 
experienced brought on a fover, which prostrated her for more than 
‘a Week, and, ag.already mentioned, brought her almost to death’s 
door. Our last experience was just after: crossing the Djour, when, 
not having succeeded, owing to the stupidity of the vakeel,-in 

‘over our tents and baggage, the whole party were exposed 
throughout the night to the) pelting of the storm, thare, being’ né 
Jor shelter’ of any sort near. Fortunately: tho xforma bed xo 
gt aon the ealthof ny one of thepartfy 

“tifing:this in the village whore poor Dr. Steuiner died. 

‘Wo did not moot a cararan,_23 1 expected, amd camo on 21st 

Tune to a zeriba or village belonging to Buselli, a foreign merchant 

of Khartit, whose reception of us was magnificent, but who proved: 











_ afterwards most extortionate, We are going to hire a small zeriba 


Ihe has for 80 thalers, which we succeeded in getting, after head 
‘attempted suddenly to. charge 200 thalers. But it is impossible to 
tell how ho tossed us. First he turned, out all our soldign,and 
‘shen. we built. shed for them he asked hire for it!, ‘Then he-has 
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‘onoe offered and refused negroes, and changes his torms every day 
one day lets us hevo-as much doura as wo want, another refuses to 
let us havo anything for our people to eat, and tries to make us pay 
9 thalers for what costs at Khartim only one. ‘The whole country is 
one field of doura, yet he will not permit his nogroos to sell us any. 

“Tho origin and system of these merchants are difforent here 
‘trom the White Nile, A man qomes into a village, sots himself 
down, and begins by buying ivory and making friends with tho 
nogroes, promises to protect them if they will tako tho ivory to the 
ships in the Mishra, and he either remains himsolf or leaves a 
‘vakeel. Ho builds a house or two, surrounds it with palisados, 
and, by degrees becoming master of tho village, thén procoods to 
attack a neighbouring hostilo village, and, having guns, of courso 
they conquer. ‘That village he attaches to the first, and so on till 
ho thas a good many villages, when he forces the, nogroos of the 
whole to fumish doura for his soldiers or fighting mon, and thoy 
submit, 

“Wo hoard to-day from a party coming down from Casinka that 
it is no longer possible to reach tho mountain before the xaina; wo 
hall, therefore, be shut up for tho noxt fur months, but it is very 
tafe.” 








‘Writing before their departure from the Mishra on Oth May, 
finished 16th May, 1863, they bad remarked :-—= 
“ Thero is no chance of our being able to come back here to xajoi 
‘our boats till December or January next. The rains do not finiah, 
till, Noyember, anid thon the rivers are 40. swollen, and the mud 60 
deep, 20 suimals can pass, nor are there any boats for us—nothing 
but @ hollowed-out treo or a bundle of sticks joined together, 
which tho, blacks go about on: however, wo shall, make it owt aa 
‘well as we oan, 
“There ia abundance of game everywhere. Of quadrupeds, we 
have seen giraifés and gazelles, and the recent trackw of 
and bulfalogs, large herds of which Dr. Houglin fall in with on his 
‘ous short visit, when in search of porters, but they are now 
‘Hosted.away by the noise of our large caravan. Of birds, thero aro 
‘i (ails), black partridges, and guinea fowls. Dr, Houglin, 
. Specimens of 60 new and raro sorts of birds, 
«he. to the Museum of the University of Leyden.” 
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ating, we ould though ho anstanc of Dr, Heugln, ent a mort 
Intersting scentide information. ‘The country through, which and into which 
they were travelling was one of great interest, and should they suoceed in tho 
hist which be understand they ind in ‘viow—maich mart pastas into 
‘the rive districte of Oental Africa, ying between the ‘White ‘Nilo and the 
supposed mountainous districts of that part of Afria—the reeult would con 
aos to oowledge. Without doubt, the large accssion of water 
into the Nile was derived not only from the lake discovered hy Captain 
snd Capiain Grant, but aleo ftom other souross; ani if these source sbould be- 
found in the regions visited by these ladies, th disovery would tend to elie 
dato he gogrpay of Gate Af, In’ ove of thls atars they exposed 
sure fal neHoglshnan had mi nag ow into Bat eoun. 
the requott of tho President, Cavrare Gane next addreseel the Meet. 
Ho sai that Copain Spek nd imal at Khartdm met ont th hos 
ies who lad ascended the White Nile to Gondokoroon their frst expedition, 
dnote hat op the Baia, whew a wes dae by 
nes and unable to agcompany her sstorand nite up the Bulr-l-Ghazal, They 
apes any oar dyin her sly dura tho tn ap hy recall a 
harthas, and Capiain Speke wrote out instructions for er fellow-trarellers 
‘then up the Bahrel-Ghazal. "They both sitongly endeavoured to dlsiate 
‘the ladies fiom penetrating into the country on account of the malaria which 
arose from fhe inundations, and which might prove disastrous to the expodi- 
Hon, : He did not wish to proguostcate evi, but if anyibing ould be done to 
prevent their exposing themselves to visk in’ that dangerous country, it would 
Trains. rally hoped Mz nad wou resend thus fo ru 
and so escape the fren atid gat on of the hands ofthe racala te Turks, who 
ob tham of every sou, a8 the Meoting bad just beard. Ho and Ceptain 
ven’ down thy same latitude, and they met with nothing ‘bu inense 
‘wastes oftall reds. ‘There ar no mountains in that Intiude at all; oly sol 
tary hills covered with sora, afew tree inthe plain, and pats an ekins in 
tho villages. ‘Ascending the Nile up as far ab tho Gth dogreo north, thre is 
nothing but eternal rus all the way, It was a mest uninteresting and deso- 
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late country. ‘The Indies traversed this ‘in going up to Gondokoro, 
‘and, ‘of course, a8 s00a ag they saw hill they were delighted with the 
country; and imagined that they must regain health and be to vigour. 


‘To Caplata Spake and bowel, coming fm the ich and beautil soustes, 
of the Spent te egies Is quai Soo nat ea He 
‘aust alo post oat the Glare ‘mature of to Te whek lads ees 
{elaed Ghat they ould gat the Turks fo carey loads : 
Paromays explained that hn Tork spoken of wet rey tnd ho 
ted le aii ne. ont, several riage 
af negra Thy appear fo hae seed 
i “show of heopaley, but te Tey nect day ee 
nt : 5 













fue eee outs) 

192 ren to 
rake Ss nto ahr tn as ly. 
ons dg? tag, mud already Sao had ban a tusey yw 
‘ho laden wo Bad hairs ity Bad yooe ton mrces no tar tose, 
Hyp wil ot carta tagter el Sore haere ae 

eon ; 

tend the asta” te ae 


reir ho Gee 

wn gta oe 

‘ho mooted a tan" You ee all women, ts nry leads" We ombguanas 

thatthe men were completely spoiled and ruined, a 
Bant-of Doxoucmonx: said he wished to draw alténtiow’ to one point, 
a oy eae 








1 PHLLY ON miti GEOGRAPHICAL caPaBILMIBS o” [Nor 98, 186% 
which had bom incidentally sugges by the Paper Tt appeared that thee 
gary ies trang aig ne Wie Mg fem er Gh 
Mya ked gt beag unl of a qonly af ab lds ons dows Beas 
ee tedvared ty Copii Spe ul Goptte rat’ Deng he greet 
tatsos Lae ad Teen's malonsinusteen bf tha a Revpe Sea 
te tama lon of property tne ottlaantle ow af We Wot eas 
Ee cps hol tiient nate ohhe ve a kg df alae 

_, endeavour to discover ; he therefore Srought it would bo vory desirable that 
** ‘some steps should be taken by the scientific gentleman who was scoompanying 
fea pun ee a ai fet fo tw fe 
Ghazal with the outflow from the ito Nile, ‘That comparison would enable 
us to ae ‘cortain extont ag to the amount of country drained by theso 
Moitat, Wo now kane bur to Wie Mt cane bom tut oad 
‘hasah” inigt fora cut tbs Sucetly aly ts tory proportion 

I” fnnigt fort cut tb 8 Sucetln ally story oprton 

of the water wife formed the inundation ofthe Nile cue fom at quarter, 

__ and not from the White Nile, ‘Therefore, » careful comparison of the quantity: 
i vaber lobeged by tae two odes ou be mont alah ar os 


urge of since 
‘Tho Paxsiewt suid they wore extremely tndebted to Lon Dononghmoro 
for this suggostion, "Ho might obsorvo that tho ladies were really on tho right 
+ ood to obit th cow; for thar grat object was to rec ho mau 
tainous rogion whence the Bahr-el-Ghazal flowed. Should they aucooed. in 
reaching thet. region—which ho was in hopes they would, notwithstanding 
the ditasgn of Capinng Soak and Grant—and shoo thay dort tha 
‘waters aro thrown off to the Nilo on tho ono ae, and to Kako Thad and the 
other great lakea to tho westward on te other, i would be m most Important 


graphical elt, 
. Trvws stated that Dr, Houglin corresponded with * Petormann’s 
Tournal,’ a recent number of which contains a series of valuable astronomical 
und aeantifo observations which Dr. Hauglin bad transmitted to Garay. 
(This number unfoxtunately has not yot been forwanded to tho Society.) 

‘The Parag thon téad a Totter from M.Du Ohailla, announcing 
‘his arrival a@fAora, and stating that, having become a proficient in 
‘astronomical obsorvation, ho hoped soon to sond most usoful.infor- 
‘ation, and thanked the Socioty for the assistance they had rendered 
hime by supplying instruments, &o, 


























2, ‘Tho noxt Paper, dotailed in an abridged form, tho observations 
of Covoxat Petty on the geographical capabilities of the Persian 
Gulf as an area of trade, 

Goose Perty first dosoribes tho differont suzorninotiée of the 

‘tertitories abutting on the Gulf, and briefly notices the various 

‘tribes that inhabit its shores—as the Ohaab Arabs from the 
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‘gf Muscat, including Cape Res Mussondom (south side of Strajts), 
extending to El Khatif, and subject to independent maritime Arab 
chiefs, erstwhile pirates of the Gulf; terzitory of Nejd, from El Khatif 
to Koweit, professing allegiance to Turkey, but virtually independent; 
and, lastly, territory govemed by Turkish pashas from Koweit to 
Busreh or Bussbra, Ttthon desoribes the appearance of the country, 
consisting of vast green fields with horbage at all times suitable 
sheep, and generally for cattle, till Bunder Dielum is reached i 
Persia Proper, near which are tho remains of ancient cities of 
immense extent, where the plain morges in low sandstone and 
carthy hills. After pasting «mothor fine plain with ruins and the 
Ded of an ancient stroam whose waters are traditionally alloged to 
have been diverted by an earthquake, Bushire, the principal port 
of the Gulf, is reached, desoribéd as possessing by nomeans suitable 
accommodation for the trade that centres there, a large proportion 
‘of which is cotton, : 

From Bushire southward is a ridge of barren mountains, at the, 
Jase ‘of which nestle ¥illages moro or less wretched, Butider- 
Abbass Colonel Pelly speaks of as being the best point for deep-sea 
‘vessels to stop at, 80 a8 to transfer cargo, either to go up the Gulf to 
Koweit and Bussora, or aoross by. Yezd toa lineextending from Herat 
‘on the ‘east by Balfrush, Tepaliat, and ‘Teheran, to Tabresy, and 
80 communicating direct with Central Asia. ‘The port he desoril 
as superior to that of Bushire; while Mussendom, on the opposite 
side, where the submarine tolegraph from Bushire is to havo its 
first station going eastward, has every facility on its western face 
for being made a coaling station, 


‘The Pnosromwr obwsrved that Colonel Pelly was brought up under the sus- 
pices Sit Houny Rawlinson, frm whons he Bopad in tuscoure ofthe evening 
Ce at Ever oreel © cea alah tee 

eco England and, Lady which 1 was, cacy aleng tin 
of copy i nea dae welt ‘i fora few observations feo. Mr. 
aan Mad ths Siger pe a ning tal ere rig ths 
pe a sv a interes 
“) Gisthora pate of the Berson Gull. But Colonel Belly was mistakes. ia sey 
: ese te Gos as tae pt ot nce ol 
. zs ms irs 
* Bao asa vary fio por, teh at lant 14 achom water 
ls rand m0 dbs wie nels of age in Fea 
would be of grat tmpertanes, Tho Phyaoafeararex ofthe onary Were 
favour or tothe essoward ‘hove was a vast range of mountains; spurs of te 
ffnura called he Blury and Babhtedan and Loristan ranges, exten. long 

{ho exslern cool of Ou Gulf of Persia; wheres at Bunder-Abbass there Was 

Al open plan, wlich extonded right up into the hert of Perna, frst t Yer 

ind Googe ta Iopahao., In foun tints Horm was the great a 

Gia poo ef Posie Ito insular situation sooured for ie proteton to. the 

Jand side during the disturbed state of the country when it: caine! 
ie! ae 
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‘by Tan and Ta; uth Portgnen a t's und Jit frp 
comoditia of Europa whieh when opportuoty ofered Shey eect into the 
caravans, which travero the country from Busgore to Damascus 
, and to the capital of Timur on tho other, and oppeite Bunder- 
‘Abbass, "When Persia becomes more enlightened and mare amenable to 
Givilisation, Bussora and Bagdad will, however, command the whola trado of 
this country. Merchandise will follow the waterline, and at Busgora 
‘and Bagdad it would find a much better access into the interior than. from 
Bunder-Abbess, the country round which is remarkably desert and inhos- 
ble, and its climate most prejudicial to European coustitutios, rom 
‘to Tepahan was 20 days? joumey by caravan, whoroas from Bunder- 
‘Abbas it was nearer 80 days, 
‘Sim Hawa Rawansuox mid St was only fe to Colonel Poly to tate that 
the Paper consisted merely of a few detached ‘tots called rom 2 


long and able Gu tao gene ne oF a Poa which 
aco plod ontirsGoee mdr ogee: wid stot of ids ent 


SEP owed wy ow tse mtd 
tervng fics and rly gro gograpor, He isan ifatry offer on the 
SSL cee earn he 
‘number of well-known historical characters. He graduated in Scinde, under 

Sa See a See 
Gro ecco Asien ris ae 
Sy il ped ce fe ca 

se Ravn og cra ee eas i 
en ee 
kee ieee aoe tere ea 
SONGS OST be ade cae 
Seacie ai nes qe Weiner: (rafter ait 
‘a8 iron, plastic, ambitious, fullof talent and energy, and ready for any work. 
re ue Seon eee mae 
eae 
ben cat ere 

Saudis aa 
ames a 

‘Bunder-Abbus, where theo willbe « grat wetion ts 

Scant cua sar any aieo ah oh eae 
eater eerie on 

OGG ged an ey cen ae 

aang = cree 

Safad! Shshtte setts oat hy aes oy 

“fopelent 1e would be 0 t to conduct m line of-caravan. communication, 

Anto the interior from Bunder-Abbass. Bushiré is the natural port of Shiraz ;" 

‘but if the interior could Sipe no doubt Bunder-Abbass would be the 

line to Kerman and Yezd, and thenco to Khorassan on the right, and 
aa 

Paes ut a i tne rel 

cae ae re ay wee at 

Sciaie mite es area 


Sie eaten agli publ, sot 

public, We c 

eat ont of Afticn of ot 

Sra cients tesla Sas cee 
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tnd th bat quite with rp toa linat ny 
carriage, was this Jrovince at the eran Gul 
‘limos overlooked. 
‘a. Cnawrono asked what was the quality of the cotton, 
‘Sm Hexny Rawzaxsox replied, Seu-island-long staple. Ho might mention 
font mpl produ at Baus bad bm compel wih the bat Sun 
g ‘American merchants, and. they did not distinguish any difference. ‘The 
salable bonging fo Turkey ys 600 mils in lengthy etanding 
and the Euphrates, every inch of which was per 
Seely ope a idaped hooten enitvn eyel ahora oa et 
‘in Uti on toe edoand sh Hophrata cn Che obey Une whcle state 
Soul relat wt bef cnn om on en to th ue 
fame. advantages would apply, perhaps, in a lose dogre, €0 
sounty the aa whl Col aly i ta eng on ottsy 
Delow the mountains, which consiituted the ‘ancient provineo of Suaiana. 
Jp teint ine this proving of Bayon was Ue ma of rst cata, end 
Herodotus tellus that it paid ono-third of tho whole grainrevenua othe great 
zap of Oya, whch exiandal from Haypt onthe wet to Camaro ok tho 
fast, ‘This was wuicient evidence of tho natural capabilities of the country, 
fait was atoulshing when we wore looking everywhere for con ld ink 
tho, gra aly of tho Migus end Buphtes should have bon 40 comply 


eaters ‘said, notwithstanding wo had been a bounty of sob 
‘por oeuk for ogc during the last two fears. and which wed 























Productive and eo promising, noording to Sir Henry nate raisecl gle 


460 ala otf ta 400,00 tat wd require, “il, wat sie a 
fan rl pvt cpa Antec te aly of eB 
‘tthe 
oper coe 
ona Nath the ley of th Sib rte ly of 
Infriiy. Teen potas sbundancs of gr ton, bat be atta te 
scdvantagsof growing Sewisland cotta, Bea-lland cotton was fino ia ay, 
bat tho quaulty pot aor wan about one-half Oat oferdnaryeoton. Ie 
ear more poke pods god esamon tn of te dation ‘iat 
fn cially conmmed in thi country. 
‘With 'eaoot tothe ports on that craut, he thought Kureachee would become 
a great and important emportu. I commanded the trade and navigation of 
wife erat apo the rat re nde op tart a Calla ea 











‘anded tho tmdo of the valley of the Ganges, wa etg of & 
Rt ‘of Botubay. 
‘tho dscusion, 1h Ng tn etd 


oa, aad sh 


60 i ga oat 





Aibrary Regulations, 


J. ‘The Library will be open ovory day in the wook (Sundays 
coopted) from leven in ‘the morning to Five in the afternoon,* 
‘Seeobt on Now-Year’s Day, Good Friday to Kastor Monday inelu- 
sive, and Christmas week; and it will be closed one month in tho 
ay, in order to be thoroughly leaned, viz. from the first to tho 
Just day ‘of September, 
Ti, Bvory Fellow of the Sooioty is entitled (subject to the Feulee) to 
__ borrow as inany as four volumes at one tne, 
Beoaptions 

‘L, Dictionaries, Bneyclopmafas, and other works of reforonco 
‘and cost, Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
‘Tlustrations in loose sheots, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
« Numbers of Periodical Works, unless with the special written 

order of the President, i 
2, Maps or Oharts, unless by special sanction of the President and 


founal. 5 
8. Now Works before tho expiration of a month. after reception. | 
IIL, The title of every Book, Plbphlot, ‘Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first be entered in the ‘Library-rogistor, with the 
Rorower’s gmat, or ‘tecompanied by a separate note in hia 
‘[V, No-work of ony Kind oan be xolained Longor than ono inonth 
‘tho, expiration of that "or ¢oner, ho samo, must be 


y other Fellow. * 
"V, Tnall cases a list of the Books, do. or othor property of the 
Sooity, in the poeseaton of any Bellow, aball bo sent no the 
Boorotaty on or daore the Lat of July in ach year. 
‘VI. In evory case of loss or ‘to any volume, ‘or other 
wer abate 


at 
+ Pigmmedl toe"of expense, and may’ then, upon reaniry, be 
borrowed, oe iat Ms, eieention sl eve been sad in ho 
‘ean tase by 00 


property of thé Society, the borrows ‘make good the same. 
‘VIL. No strangor can be admitted to tho Library except by the 
‘of a Fellow, whose namo, together with that of the 
‘be inserted in a book kept for that purpos 
o Regulations 
vwill take such 











NB—Homo and Voroign Titorary and Sclentiflo Sociaties whose publion~ 
tions aro exchanged with those of the Royal Geographical Sooty, are requeteat 
to note tho following abstract of the Rogulations of tho General Post Office 
‘with roferenco to mattor sent by Book Post :— 
picket must be sont either without cover, or in a cover open at 
Wo at tO admit of tho enclonures. bilng rorhoved for examination, 

or tho air seu, hover of th cot, the tacksh may be td 

‘aoros with sting, bam not be sealed, and should, have the words “Book: 
Post harry oboe the adden all at in which 
hen i 38 forthe transinision of printed mater between, 
‘ho two countries at reduced rates, ‘ 

‘eis alo particularly requested that all MSS. intended for publtenion fn the 


Society's Transactions bo written only on one side, for tho convenience of 
printing. 
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: Wau-Foo, which is described as girt by a high battlemented wall, 
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SESSION 1803-04. 


Third Meeting, 14th Deo., 1868. 
LORD STRANGFORD, in the Chair. 


Bxxoriovs,— Fev. John Bamforth ; Thomas Bigg, Bog. ; Donald 
Dalrymple, w.v.3 Perey Matihoo Hart, Boy. Lord Gilbert Kennedy ; 
M, Herman von Ronn; Charles Rowley, Hoq.; Le Chevalier Giraldo dos 
Santos + Tamas Duncan’ Thomson, Esq. ; James F. Wingate, Iisg. ; John 
Randon Worcester, Bq. 

Acorssioxs to Limnany,—Among the Donations to the Library 
‘ana Map-room sinoo the 28rd November, 1863, wero—t Wanderings 
in West Aftioa by a F.R.G.S.’ ‘Captain Spoke's Discovery of the 
Source of the Nilo.’ ‘Abeokuta and tho Camaroons Mountain,” by 
Capt. R. P. Burton, v.n.0.8, ‘Explorations in the Intorior of the 
Labrador Peninsula,’ by Professor H. Y, Hind, s.a., 7.2.0.8, Con= 
‘tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &o. &o, 

Acorsstoxs 70 Mar-noom.—Continuation of Ordnanoo Maps and 
Admiralty Charts. Government Map of Bolivia, by Colonel J. 
Ondarza. 

* The first Paper rend was entitled— 
1 Notes on the Island of Formosa. By Rosent Swavitor, 0. 
‘HLM.’ Vioo-Consul at Tai-Wan-Foo, on the island itself. 

‘The island of Formosa is a foo or district of the Chinese province 
of Fokien, tnd is governed by a special Tuow-Tai, who may memo- 
ialise the throne direct, Mr. Swinhoe doubts whether, owing to its 
Yad anchorage and bad harbourago, Tai-Wan-Foo can ever become 
‘contre of British trade, especially as there are known to be other © 
and far more suitable ports, After marching overland to Tai- 
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ot sWINHO®'S NOTES ON THE [Dro, 14, 1808, 


Jix miles in extent, the Paper mentioned that the town was fast 
going to decay owing to tho silting up of the river. ‘The diffoulty 
of navigating the coast of Formosa is great, and there are numerous 
wrecks of vessels that are compelled to run for a port, and aro 
Jgnorant of several excellent harbours unsurveyed near tho south 
end of the island, On the north-wost coast is the Tam-suy River, 

‘“yyhioh Mr. Swinhoo seems to think destined to become tho British 
port of trade, there being 16 fect of water at high tide over the bar. 
‘Aho capital, Foo Chow, is not far distant, and there aro several 
natural landmarks for facilitating navigation. The chief dangor is 
from tho freshots in the early summor, when the mountain-snows melt, 

‘Fe Tho river in its uppor pourso is formed by two chief branches, noar 
‘ono of which are sulphur mines, Among otherimprovements effected 
‘by native skillis their having, about 40 yours since, diverted a largo 
stroam of water 60 a9 to make amends for the very bad water on the 
plains, ‘There is a wooden aqueduct, 8 feat deep, 8 feet brond, and 
‘about 860 feot in length, which has been rendered water-tight with 

Ohineso cement, Not far distant from this tho territory of the 
‘sboriginal savages inhabiting tho east const is reached, where the 
division line is strongly marked by the Chineso side being denuded 
of troos, for the cultivation of the tea-plant, while tho native side 
4s covered with tho usual forost vegetation. Great quantitios of 
‘ain fall from November to May, making tho climate comparatively 
cold, as is evidenced by a table drawn up with considerable caro, 
‘This excess of moisture tho author attributes to an oceanio stream 
Jnown as the Kurosino, which departs at tho south onpo of 
Formom, and extends along its east side and past the eastern shoro 
cof Japan oven to the Kurile islands, and is supposed to run for 
frome distance alongside of a much warmer stream coming up from 
tho Philippines. From the bold appearanco of the eastern, northern, 
and north-western coast, the coast-line is assumed to be receding if 
‘anything, Bxoollent lignite coal is procured at Coal Harbour, on 
the north-east comer. ‘There is fair sound tea on tho island, 
besides rice, sugar, jute, grass-cloth fibre, rice paper, rattans, barley, 
wehoat (superior to that of the mainland), camphor, petroleum, and 
dyewoods, and a constantly increasing import, chiefly opium. 

tthe Oxaameas, in returning the thanks of the Society to the author af the 

Bape ead it aa ‘interesting and important contribution to-our 











inowledge of « very curious, and little khown island. ‘To nine-tenths of ordi- 
scree oie of Femmons ould convo no ore ign a hn 
‘ecall, the most tccessful typical forgery of modern times-—~Gleorge Psalma- 


taansforgery ath ageai tneead ofthat ontery, Tove 
‘eves amoat bok and ita sand fhe Pope tucked uo fh 
‘om foportat pnts connesied with fhe inabd a08 pete fo go wath fit 
‘uptalnb thom These wore Ce apotat potato Sot wes Uo goo- 
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relations of tho island ; the imporfect way in which it 
‘been surveyed hitherto, and the very small knowledge which we possessed. 
‘with reference to the coasts, and the way in which tat bad acted practical 
‘upon ‘ou commeres, ‘The Second point was the Chineso colonisation (whi 
id not appear to bo an official colonisation, but an encroachment of the 
Chinege upon the aborigines), tho relations oF that eolouy with the central 


~ graphical position 














foreman ai eoerl pronto wan the sora 
7 Ti "Hera ac ofthe rl elon ty emo 
Present; by Sir Harry Parkes on the subject of tho Chineso relations and by 
‘Admiral Collinson, to wliom we were indebted for the whole of our ical 


sgeogeaph 
Imowledgo of the coat at tho precnt moment. He believed the Bocity would 
join him in echoing the opinion of fr. Swinbos that the Hydrographic Ofte 
‘ould take into immediate and serious consideration the wnsurveyed state of 
tue oust of Formos, ad especialy the fact that when aa appeal was rade to 
the Admire in ominand a ongkeng, ho expres ia inability to grant 
tusistanoe, He thongit some suggestion might navantagoously be brovglt to 
‘ear upon tho Admiralty, for no doubt. Mf, Swinhoo waa perfectly right in. 
tying that the premat state of obr knowledge on the suljct was detrimental 
fo British commneree. 

‘Admiral Coutissox said he looked upon Formota in some measure as, a 
child of his own, In tho courae of his survey of the Petcadores he occstonally 
fught glimpacs ofthe far-of island, and availed bimelf of the opportuni 
fix tho positon of the principal mountains, to the bighest of which—above 
10,000 fect ‘high—he gave the, name of Mount Morrison; a name which 
hho belived all’ those ‘who, were acquainted. with our original connection 
with'the Chinese would acknowledge ought to be ated. throughout 
Ai sgn, Af ho say, of the Petcare on i ara to, Hoy 
Bir ‘Thomas Cochrane desired him to go up the oast side of Formosa, Le 
was a torra éneogntla. Ho went round in» litte brig, which he eom= 
nnnded, and coasted siong in search of « arbour ; but no harbour could be 
found dnl he eam to Diasec, Bag. Up Yo a certain pin thoy aw 
hin ua ta above ha point they Ono a gl Ys, ae, 

hoy eumno upon & beawtiil and Ighly-oltivated terme-grouted of hi 
‘which rows lion mediate es te teal, al whieh wore very conned 
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find narrow, In Blackrock Day, which was toerely a basaltic protuberance 
from the coast, when he was making bis observations, one of is arsistant sure 
‘yor ‘went 00 sore to take up a postion to make w survey ofthe place. 
Tm the ‘course of his walk along the beach, two of the natives came out 
‘and visited bit; ond tose were tho only two they got into communication 
‘With during tbe whole of their visit. Thay appeared to be more of the 
‘Malay than of the Ohineso race. Tho Chinese whom they met with, after 


Sd inthe ao tha prada hay "anal 
fo lived. in sins gee hei ot ole ar He 
‘Band Sone Ns Swianop yore oom very dierent Garscter wod be must 
170 fro he Tog te nc 0 co af the hansen and tbe 
‘oldvated lands, that he have very mush liked to have got into eom~ 


‘monication with them. ‘With referenoo to the probability of our entering into 
4 ‘oxmercil relations with the pecple on the eastside, he was inclined to think. 
‘ that there was no opening fot British oommerce there. ‘The coastline was 
‘neatly straight; there wore no indentations, and the boulders on the shore were 
fo lage, that they gave some iden of the immense foree of the ocean-current 
‘hich carried thei there. ‘The only placo where they attempted to land after- 
ards was Chkoda Bay, There ts go ivr thro and thoy tok bata 
fd tried to got in, Dut found it impossible. ‘They then went up to Setro 
ay, and they found the Chinese ad come round the end of the island, and. 
srs in fll pomendon; bot over the rensning portions ofthe and the 
> 
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Chine bad no role whatever, Genealyspeing, Formoss might bs a to 
Gees ateue Treads endfor tn: Papers tat wero given to bi 
Peaped ‘thar tho cals wae undoubtedly Malayan. ‘he gret eat 
Judged, ha, oe ho land in more wonderful manner than i dain any 
care ia ete” Ot Seep loan, ho wes eared ray ope day 81 miles 
er tthe windy the eure, andon She flowing day 108 res gait 
ed the wil teen of th mation of waa ven ty th ext 
tbe win rough tn PelGe Ono Teached he inlnd of Maia 1 then 
eee svg th lend of Formats, and from thence ea, to tho cial of 
sav Bot ee gents trength waa fle at Formos and Japon, Se had 
Pe adn ig tha scent wl enn oan ho of 
i tog mils an hour 
With rnpect to cal he might stat, chat Snding no anchoring pace but 
sot Rekco ayy they wee round fKelaog Bey, and input up the 
fier they ace ils unk ladon with cot It was ot known Ufore tha coal 
HLS bon foun i ts part of tho world He as ald to make ex examinee 
thn of Ty. ho wen te tho mize, which were abut tall and quater 
from the beng nod found thers ina rary prinitiveeonltion, worked aay 
yrudta, “hey bad no meres of ng, andthe ony aust which could Bo 
ook resale whic could work ftom th wuieo, "Whether sa 
oth funy waking wun tn one of th lg ar than the 
igo” He ale tl ed aa he Go at 
EA oneoedoveythtog that we sequted isthe aba of ra and eppey, 
sedate might bo ele te gronnry of tho Fokin province, Tho tale 
fom Wan oy an Lao we ey eet en nape 
tol and vg” opeaoae a he Golfo el, a he eng 
BP aban tothe conmeren ef fhe wort, have fterfred with the wate o 
Form, which an bogun ty himy tut now done atention has ben ealed 
an Wye ienting. pape By Me Swinhos nfo t hoped that 
faqs bo ten to complete tho rary of ashore. 
ne Fanon aid Was aid he ould warty bo abl to srk 
‘powall te points nuggsted by the Obama, for ia rather complated 
TET ite kndwn ebjete Mr Since bad rendered goed sevio in drawing 
‘Siontion to an Toland of immense extent which wa pot an ouch arr 
‘ncognita as any otber wexplored part of the continent of Asia, It was less a 
tere nope Yo uropennssomov te ago iat waa a ho reer day, fOr 
frente vat cain ast Baga pomeion be Due os 
Ping from 1002 fo 1602, -At tnt ts, wining to sare vith ho Fertgguere 
fol the Spins athe iad of th ly thay ak pron of hn Hace 
Aes ingi a wee to Macao om one ate hell by tho Portugues, nd 
fon tho other to the Philippine Islands, which belonged to the Spaniards.’ At 
tho antane ofthe Ohiness thoy Tlingit the Pecadres island wad xan 
se a fe af Foren, whe apa, a 
rang cated by tho. Chinemy altough separated fom. them by & 
Peehnal only aiasey-fve les in width” ‘hey themgelves suggested that ¢ho 
Such sold take posrasion of th land. AY tat tine avater power which 
atinily come in otc, the Japmnsy, were also load ther and whan 
srt Ei Jz thm ay, Clo it 
‘The Jopanesn followed a very diferent poioy then from that, which 
pune Haye he adeno of he Fy nd hy 
‘any Alas naons. sshing elote 
Bolland or ware inthe Aitath and sxtnntheontaren; and perhaps i 
sian wit tho pole intton of sting one mt senna th eter tha the 
hn metal ote utc og terete.” Hower, when On Dich 
"pa thre acy found not only tbe Spates but alag the Spaniards, sud they 
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“had to expe both before they eeu zastrs of the land, Masters of the 
{sland they scarcely continued to be: for, in consequence of the great civil 
troubles which set in throughout the whole of China in the middle of that 
‘eantury, swarms of Chinese looked over into Formosa, agaist whom the Dutch 
swore eral able to contend; unl a lat the famous praia cit, Koxi 
‘who had been strong enough at one timo to contend with the Tartars for 
‘empire of the South, was driven from the country, snd, ‘over to Forms 
hhoin turn expolled the Datch from that island.” Following the usual course of , 
trent, the pits himea was oventallyeubjcte tothe Chines Goveraments 
fand, as late as 1682, the Chinese for tho first time claimed jurisdiction over 
‘Formosa and incorporated it with their tevitories. It was now called a Foo, 
‘8 toritoral division of which thoro are no less than. 200 in the whole of Chin 
{From that time Formosa ceased to be of much importance to the European 5 
‘and oven. after our frst. treaty, though the coasts of China became acooaslble 
{fo us, yot uotwithatanding the attractive namo that it beurs, Forosa_ was 

by sailors and navigators in conseyuenoo of tho dificultis to which 
‘Adrara Collinson had alloted, end which rendorod it w serious obstaclo to 
‘tho navigation of tho coast of hina, ‘Tho South Capo was about the very 
‘worst point for a voll to got on shoo; for on that extreme point of the 
Island rote was  partioular aboriginal tribe, numbering 200 or 800 individuals, 
‘who had an unfortunate passion for human heads, and it was « habit with 
them Yo murder uy forage that exe in thoi ay. Ho bad costion to 
rake the acquaintance oft le about twelve yoars_ ago, when, on0 of our 
‘yeosols was lost on that point, and he was sont oyor by Her Malesty's Govern 
Inont to make some inguivan respecting the missing orow. They suooeeded in 
resouing two of the meb, who werein the hands of another tribe on the western 
int, the wreok having taken placo on tho eastern, point of the anid Capo, 
These two men had been booght by the Chinese at 6 dollars heed, and hed, 
‘oon in captivity with them six months. ‘Tho north point of the island had 
alo proved as dangerous to us as the South Cape. ‘Two English vessls, tho 
‘Norbuaddah and the Ann, wero both wrecked there, in consequence of the strong, 
‘ceanio otrronta which prevailed on tho coast, “That wns in tho year L842 5 
‘and althongh the erewn of thoso two vessels didnot fall into the hands of 
favagus, but into the hands of the Chinese proper, they wore treated in no batter 
+ for, out of a crew of 240 on board, the Ne only rand wth 

















clive, and ott of 67 which formed the crow ofthe Ann, 10 only remained 5 
‘tho others having boon taken to tho capital of Formosa, an after bog kop in 
captivity there, murdered in cold blood, ‘Thi was tho character which Formosa 
Tore to us: wrecks in the north and south, ftdioial murders on the, part of 
‘the Chinese, and bloody murders made by the aboriginal tribes. We bad now 
{aro ovr a pa page in tho lay of our contains. with Porm 
"Tho oponing of th leland to British comnasroe was ove of tho let acts whichy 
that greab British nobleman (Lord Blgin), whoso loss we had now to deplore, 
Ind tho treaty whieh he made with the Chinese, 

‘As to 
Ohi ‘very gra 





felony, certainly Sn one sage Sous a colony of 
i porn‘ ail beloged to th abril tx 
tod to wor o oc tin he andre ound npgg on 
eis href er iil of no take tr 
{mands of Lamtay Bot, Tobago, and Sannanzs a stunted i th vi 
South Cape theft ma Snbabited by the Onis, the scond bythe aly, 
fc the lst by Japanese. In other pert of the lela fe was dial to ey 
iy wha race i was ome fete wereobred to eof Mal 
‘ig, and size of Polynesian, while il forber noes Mr. Swiboo wou 
Say tht the natives belonged tothe aberigoal acoso Ghia, ‘Tho send as 
‘ey interesting in an ethogeal point of view, brcase we hed Uwe dstet 
Uadesof diferent aoe of poop; and, beating this croumetanos in mind, no 
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‘yas not surprised that Admiral Collinson did not find in the pictures of the 
borgines presented to the mecting any very strong resemblance to bis friends in. 
Sheckrock Bay, veriataly, those he saw ware not eo good-looking orso attractive 
as too represented io te plots who probubly came from the northern pert of 
fhe land.” “At present the island presented two diferent aspects, the western 
fd the exatera ono: the western One prosperous and commercial, the eastern 
She wild and si eooupied by avago rages; whore, as Admiral Collison stated, 
__goraative raft were to be soon, while the harrow channel which separatod the 
Bland from China on ite westem sido was always crowded with junks, A 
farther change, however, ad take pac in ater years Janke wate js ot 
of dats, and now moatof the looaltrado was carried on inToreign bottoms. ‘Thery 
‘Was a lange trade at ‘Tam-Suy, and there was also a trade at Te-kow.. Lord 
Bilgin's tranty in. throwing Formos open for trade did not spediy for any 
Hoular port. He stialated that ‘Taiwan, which is the name forthe whole 
should be thrown open to commerce, and it was afterwards for our 
‘onaule to Gnd out which apot was the best suited for commerce, Mr. Swinhoo 
+ San perfec ig a conierng Thivan a uanutabia| He had vis hat 
Dlnoe himsdlf, aud ho could condrm what Mr, Swinhoo sald, that it is unap- 
Freecall drag any dpth of waters andthe ovot ad rove 
Tint Paekow in tho aouth, and ‘Tam-Suy in, the north, were ports at which 
‘considerable commorco could be carried on. Althongh the Chinese might arxuo 
‘rowero not entitled tomore than one port, they bad been go iberal a8 to allow 
Trado at both thoes ports sinco the treaty eame into operation, From the large 
feamigration from Culna, bo had no davbt that wo should seo the aboriginal 
tribes dwindle down, and perhaps at no distant dato become sltogther extinct 
tnd it might bo expected, that in proportion as they gradually disappeared «0 
fommeros would increase. ‘The foreign trade at present bore local charactor, 
that ig enrgoes. were not sent direct from Bngland to Formosa, nor from 
ormota direct to England, but wore exchanged between the island and the 
cout of Chonan Hong Ang, The do was aco o aan portanos 
toemploy a considerable amount of foroiga Yor steamers, and would 
probably speedy ral al the expectations formed. of it 
"Tho Guarnacay anid that tho only point he would advert to was with reference 
(oh abrir The they 
pueda their ‘nd inloota wns entirely derived 
Retilrs. ‘heie oooupation of the Tand was from 1620 to 1600. ‘They wero 
foquninted with two slightly difering dialects, and a discovery made twenty 
Sears ogo bed prt ue in Yousasion of a Dutch gramtnar and a Dutch distionary 
Yanother Formownn speech : thi lst difirng almost entirely from all thowa 
that wo had known of before. ‘The earlier epeeimens were the subject of 
fb treatigo in Klaproth's works, ‘Tho wholo of tho languages had also been 
fade ho aujec of vary able ratio yw dngusbed Garman pile, 
Togiat, Dr. Gabelentz, who possessed a special knowledge of the Malayan and 
Polynesian disleta, "He bed compared thoso dinleots together, and the result. 
‘ras thot thoy possessed a general, but not a special, afinity with the Malayan 
ibe Polynesian, rather than ‘with the extreme’ type of the Ocennio race, 
Which is usually considered of a diferent descontaltogther. ‘These Formosast 
= dialects difered considerably botweon themselves, and amounted almost to to 


2 koparate! nving genta fines,‘ was tho only point to wah 
WPSidoak Wed avons He thought the phpscogeal evidene ought to 
fGlsedin had wih hn pital sez, in cx opel fo deine 
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= Phe second Paper read was— 


2. A Journey from Nazareth to Bozrah of Moab. 
By F, A. Batox, Bsq., 1.4. 

‘Tho Author commenced by stating that a fortunate rencontre with 
‘tho Rov. Mr, Zoller, long resident in the country, induced the party 
cof which the writer was a member, to abandon the beaten track frou + 
Jerusalem to Nazareth and Damascus, and, starting eastward from 
Nazareth, to explore the Hauran, a country enst of tho Jordan, as 
far as Bozrah of Moab, Such a tour, it was found, oooupied but a 
fortuight, and is entirely safo as woll as deoply interesting if acoom- 
panied by any one personally sequainted with the Arab Druse 
Shoiks. 

Leaving Nazaroth, ti party first mado for the encampment of 
Aglocby Agha, ‘The road led along the north-oast edge of the 
Plain of Hadraclon (Goriptural Jezroc!), which it reached just 
beneath Mount Tabor. Leaving tho plain and orossing the Wady 
Bireb, the Wady es Shirar is reached, in whose course were per 
‘ceived what seemed to bo ruins of reservoirs and aqueduots. In 
four hours after statting began to asoénd hills to wost of Jordan, om 
eaching the attinmit of which thoro lay extended below a view from 
Lake Tiorias to the Dead Soa. ‘The old bridge by which the river 
‘was crossed is traditionally said to mark the spot at which Jaoob and 
Beau mot, At sunsot of first day reached tho Agha's encampment, 
‘Whence passed tho Yarmalk (ancient Hieromax), and ontered tho 
‘Totrarchical provinoes of Perwa md Gaulonitis (? Soriptural Bashan 
‘and Gilead), Soenery vory wild, ‘Visited sooond day tho hot springs 
of Amatha, 110° Fabr.; country genorally of voleanio formation. 
Jn vicinity of springs aro romains of a Roman bath. Ronohed 
‘Umkeis at 1 rac, where the escort ceased. A Bedouin of the Boni 
Sukhr was here adopted as guide, and led the travellers duo east slong 
forest of a rango separating the Shertat-ol-Mandh dr from the Wady 
‘a Azab, , Boil rocky, but thickly covered with stone-oak. Before 
‘entering tho open plain beyond, passed numerous towers in tho 
gorge. Put up with Sheikh Abdallah, of the Beni Sukhr, who was 
very hospitable, and ocoupied a region much resembling an English 
Villagedandscape, Made noxt day for Mezarfb, a pilgrimage- 
tation from Damascus, nearly due east in order to get letters from 
the Governor of the Haurtn, whose residence is here. ‘The Wady 
Sheldleh, which was crossed the same day, and is described as flowing. 
throvgh a deep gorge, is tho same as the Wady Warman, which 
forms the boundary north-west of the Djebel Ajlin, and afterwards 
joining the Sheriat el Mandhtr. Course changed to dus, north ; 
thence over a vast, level, treeless plain, covered with barley. 
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Roached the Haj (or pilgrimago-road) where it erosses the Wady. 
Davo by an old stono bridge which marks the western boundary of 
Hlauran proper. Country singularly fat, Mezartb is a largo, ol, 
square fortress, with a fow huts within its encint, and is only 
garrisoned during tho Haj to protect the Damascus pilgrims on their 
ond townd from Mekks, ‘The visit taking placo just at the period of 
‘ho Haj, there wore no fewer than 1000 infantry. 

‘wore required; but in reality these concentrations of troops havo a 
political object, Next point was Der'a, whence they hoped to roach 
Bozrah, Still the ame ft plains, and passed a ruined villago with 
stone roof, indicating they had amvived in tho Haurtn. Noxt 
crossed the Wady Da, near which is an old Roman bridge of fivo 
trohes, tho shapo of tho buttress evidently showing that tho 
stream now and for ages past bas run intogbe Sheri of Mandhor. 
Dora is supposed to matk tho site of thereapital of the Kings of 
Bashan, though Mr, Porter prefors Bah’ve, as more cailyfortifablo. 
‘At this point bad to get a native Arab to act as guide, Noxt 
day passed numerous villages and reached Bozrah, whence thor is 
f Roman road to Dars, which thoir road struck to tho south. At this 
point they tumed northwards by Dama, a fort amid hills, whence 
they followed the ordinary often-doseribed roud to Damascus, 

"The Cnaznwas suid the part of the Papar which was of special interest 
reltet Qo Ue vst to Blea, ElLajah was a country wich bad en 
urecords and to tho est of his Knowledge untravalle,” Tle id not know 
Rowe fr Duvekbarde wont into the county but El-Lajah was a mountain 
fanaa mid to be of euious gedlgial rmation, nthe hoped Mr, Eaton 
Would frou thr wih a word or to upon the sinc 

Se siarecatd the party with when he traveled Bad vry lite opportniy 
cf wdting ‘Laake he vist was cond to day, oF a day a aa 
HE wae vey buried and eforded thm no opportunity of adyng the are 
{ectne of the village and fowns, orto tar oven te focrption. Tho 
tras vry remark binge ot of landeroe, tho mda of x tval pian 
Ihab ea on tn oe, hey int 
pert itch had fen daeiba by Mr, Porta nad also by Mr Opt Gram, 
Whore there aro very deop ravines; that part lay more to tho north and west of 
Blah whoa the Fert which they vised was to the cash whore the 
furface coousted of ldges and ootasionlly rough reek. ‘he paint thay started 
fom wer midway totheen Orntn ‘nd’ Dunnocus and a¢ Dik they were 
Soopaply recived hy he-Ava sikh Tho peopl muppet with ae, 

refreshment of every kind with water for thee hore which, cosiering 
hey ha to fetch every Crop of tho water from a catancsof lx mee on mu 
widget fe of the Ysa ich fey showed Tro wen 
Tventy ory pope inal and they bad taken up their gortre thew 
Cretgs tort Redken Govempent) It vasan efnirable wtural Bos} 
forthe wen lyons entrance to which wool) be eat Gefended ty fem 
te twalforsslity et Th tra in E-Lejeh wee cottatty ry tie: 
fous; and the eae ery fterndng In the town of Dank Gey ex § 
deal of that epllag aehitein wbich way common fo te onary. 
vere some grat ae doy 10 or 22 fel Nighy which traed on Sete 
seiko he ae ay ef Sn ub toy 
Sing: the Uallaai-eockstpinaple, greet solid shoe log wsed as 















































“Tintels at the top and bottom. With regard to their extreme antiquity, 
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‘ore yas reason to doubt its but the doors themselves, and the materi 
fut of which they were made, might be of very great antiquity. He bad 
fh at am lo dou Gh ant of many of the hows a pet 
ge Thoy wer all of tho samo kind, no as liko another a8 posible 

‘As the rains around the place wero of Roman origin, ho thought that tho 
‘doors wore not of greater antiquity. ‘The last purposo fo which they bad been 
applied wasn moses and nha masque you could tie sign of Toman 
ample; and in the waterial itself you cout trace signs of a still older bude « 
fag one et ther was sperma of Oysopas oes, cng 
‘of largo rough stones, put together with mortar: that was the only specimen 
‘thoy savw which seemed to bo ante-Roman, 

he pile pre whic che Gaiman ad rere to hg moa 
Yofore was that which tt arrived at immodiataly ater crowing the Jordan. “Ho 
Tnertod that Lonl Linda traverse the country near thers, and ho toe 
Tioved Dr. Beko ha como across that voto, bit ho thought that the partioular 
‘part whore ho and his party experienced the hospitality of the Arab Sheikh, had. 
ever boon visited by Buropeans beforo, at last tore was no public mantion 
Of it. As to tho idautifontion of altos with names iu the Old Testament, ho 
Svan not prepared to say how far that could be osteblished, No doubt there 
er may ge hic ght by Menta ater by renee of ses 
than anything else, and at best tho identity must, be more or leas fancifl, 
‘Tho tribes wore ania to bo mort unruly and most lawless, and travellers had 
‘oon daterred from orossing the country in consequence of ‘the character whish 
they rac. "Tho alr wld ty to gat out of nvr al ht thy 
gon eat mao, dey fle in hat hay, oul endeaour 
thom, “but to the ‘aoquaated With the language there was evry, fly 
Mord for gong into that pat of the country I bey were ao dispose 

Bi. Ora Gay sald Kore was aly ono pnt che wi to bi 

et Rotating tint tne orton of Mi, atone tn dough H-La) 
‘which oolneided with tho old Roman rond was new to Buropenns. Burckhardt, 
Dr, Wetstein, and himself, had examnined the ruins further to the west the 
‘nibatroctures) and in many casos tho buildings, of which, although subee- 
‘quently embellished by Roman chisel, are undoubtedly of more ancient work~ 
‘nant Tho eae! ht the Honan he rota long hai 
of tho Romana eo up in ceavguane of i exitnes, would wullenty 
‘tooount forthe remark made by Mr, Haton with referenco to the comparatively 
sean Best of te crane, wich he sur. Hiad tne pete, h(i 
Grabocs) should have wiahed to say mach moro on tho subjoot of the Paper 
‘hich had just been read to them; bu, considering the lateness of the hour, 
ito falt hitngol? bound to conclude by calling the attention of the saeoting 
tog ore toc oat in. els ouaey—te tag of Haman 


‘The meeting Was then adjourned to 11th Jan., 1864. 











Fourth Meeting, Monday Hvening, January 11, 1884 
Sin RODERIOK I, MURCHISON, xo.n., Prisuwenr, in tho Obair, 
Bruors0ns.—The Rev. William Byrnes ; David Chambers, Hq ; Joke 
Conder, Bag, ; Angus A. Cre, Hog. ; John Ferguson, Esq. ; Liew. Francis 
Fitepatrick; Mone. C. 7. Fortuné; Capt. Wiliam John Foster ; Charles 
Grierson, Bog. ; Benjamin Hordvich, Esg.; John Harvey, Beg. ; Robert 
Henderson, Hsq.; William Gunston Hovel, Bsg, s Capt. Qeorge F. Lamert 5 
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Francis Richardson, Hag.; E, J. Routh, Boq.; Grenville Ryder, Bag. 3 
‘Mutu Coomaroo Sieamy ; Richard B. Wade, Esq. 

‘Aconssioxs to Lisrary.—‘Marvels of Friar Jordanus’ by Colonel 
Henry Yulo, om, v2.08, presented by the Hakluyt Society. 
“Buddhism in Tibet,’ byDr. Schlagintwoit. ‘Result of a Soientifio 
Mission to India and High Asia, undertaken betweon tho yeors 
’ by Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert do Schlagintwoit; 
‘Vol. ii. * Wandorings in West Africa) bya F.R.G.8, ‘A Troatiso 
‘on the Chronology of Siriadio Monuments,’ by Hekekyan Bey, o.t. 
«Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile,’ by Capt. J. H. 
Spoke, v2.0.8. ‘Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountain,’ by Capt. 
TR. F. Burton, v2.0.3, ‘Continuations of Transactions of various 
Booieties, &o. &o, 

Acoessions to Mar-noom from Dzo, 14th to Duc. 28rd—South 
Polar Chart, by A. Petermann, Railway Map of proposed Metro- 
politen and’ Suburban lines (1864), by HB. Stanford. Continuation 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, on 18 shoots. Part 3 of 
Sohlagintweit's Atlas, 

‘Tho first Paper read was— 


1. On the Non-Auriferous Character of the Rocks of West Australia, By 
B,C. Hanonsaves, rom a Despatch of His Bxcallenoy Six 
Gronor Bowss, Governor of Queensland, to His Graco tho Doxe 
or Nxwoasri2, and communicated by the Colonial Office, 

Mu, Hananeayss, who firsb practically opened out the gold-mines 

of Australia, having beon sent to examine West Australia, with tho 

‘low of determining if, as had beon loosely asserted, it would prove 

to be auriferous, hts, after various excursions into the interior, 

reported, that although sich in izon and copper ore, its rook, w 

different from those of New South Wales and Victoria, render it 

‘asontially a nonauriferous region, Relying upon the absence of 

those rocks, which Sir Roderick Murchison (to whom he refers) ha 

cited as the only truo matrices of gold in veinstones, he shows that 
the statement that that geologist had over suggested that West 

‘Australia would be found to bo a gold-produoing country, was 

wtirely unfounded. Mz, Hargreaves had sont home numerous 

secimens of the rocks. 
exposing the customary vote Pe 
aap said ME : Hager ft reload cagimeret Uaioe 

‘oait pare auelagu’ kad gue what wan coat a ot tht i Ge 

Frogent) adver, al ha semolt of wagging tes Wear Aosta 

1d prove auriferous on tho eooeary, ho Irnow very well fom what bad 
ah prevoaly silo Ue srt fae sos od ram el nd 
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sorganio remains which had been brought before them by Mr. Frank Gregory, 
rBethed explored the country, that there were none of those ancient slaty rocks 
Jo dhe repiogs cxamined, with quartz veins in them, in which gold oould be dis- 
‘SBvered.” He had great pleasure in informing them that Mr. Selwyn, the geo- 





Sogn urayor ofthe rh mins en Vio wa es 
ecto bad gonteibuted more to tho real aivanoumentof their mowledge at 
an who bas probably to be containel in a gold colony than any other 
HaMlinaly exh he, terofore hoped that Mr. Selwyn would stato what he 
Peay the probability or hoprobablty of gold being found in Wester 
Avstealia 

Min Snare sad on his way up to Victoria ho was at ATbany for «fw 
dupe whos ho took tho opporeunity of seeing o& mitch of the aurounding 
Sartary an bo could,” Mo quite agrood: with Mr, Hargreaves Cnt thero were 
So Tnlcations ther of ufrous country, wins we tel. cartain, raniio 
ne anstaing ocauionsllyindieatore of tho presence of the ore. Hitherto 
PLA aot been geneally supposed Uhat granitic rocks alono ‘wore indl~ 
x ing “of aurifeus county. The rocks about Albany wero entirely 
cat overlaid by fone of the middle and upper tertiary rocks, onslstng 
Perineal and onlay, aa & Whe rosy 
Oo Ferg roct strane voferred to” a8 obAlky Took, conaiting of alicate of 
Minton with quartz graina in it.” 1o neyor found. foals in thuo rooks, but 
{heh found veok, alia in position and structure, in Vitoria, resting vomo~ 
tines on granite bmotines on Silurian, and wometimer on the ay inozco, 














‘Ailtho specimens brought home by Mr. Hirgreaves wero ent tio and 
urtinry rocks, with a few specimens of homblendio rocks, which that gentle- 
than oko oan intrwotng the grit. Wich rgatd 0 the aufrout hax 
Yaoterof theso rocks, there was "no doubt that thee tortinry rooks, or the 
{epretentatives of those torUary rooks in Victoria, were the richest gold-bearing 
Teulon But then they hed been derived from the slaty Silurian rocks, whoreas 
{in Wester Avatralin they bad twon dave almost entirely from the granitic 
Jock herofore bo thought Mr, Hargrenves was right in his conclusion that 
Inenat distriet auriferoun. tracts wore not likely to be found. Some of tho 
Hecimonsy i which Mr, Hargreavos found iudiations of copper, he thought 
Treo anelogous. to rocks. of central South Atwstraligy from Mount, Serle to 
Hunt Remarkably in which the grat corner mines ‘of South Australia occur, 
He thought, however, wo ought hardly to take an examination of the coast- 
{ino ag acproof that tho whole of Westen Australia was not auriferous becuase 
fowe looked at the enormots expanso of Westar. Australia it would bo seen 
Chat Mes Hargreaves hod traversed it but to a very limited extent and it was 
Hot improbable that there might be rogions in which the Silurian rocks might 
Feonppent, “IE the cotatcino of the provinoo of Victoria for example wore 
Teouod for examination, datriots moght, be found Aly sails ftom, the cout 

‘there woul be no auriferoue deposits, 

‘Parapet obverved that other travellers had penetrated s considerable 
‘ditanoo into tho interor of Western Australia, and they bad found litle else 


rai 

eatrx add ho bad tiaelled over the whole of tho sotled districts of| 
SoNth Auctalia fom Cape Jervis to Mount Serle, and there ware one or two 
Seite where he thought fe posible that the rocks were Silurian, and that 
Geld night bo found. ‘But these rocks wore only of limited extent the great 
fi athe font of ewer franonDevsh enaing 
eae lhe that hero was ¢ ltge quantity of quart, bub the quartz did 
ree eee pe aurneoun ho clarectorate of the South Australan rooks 
se Sper rsa fun i teak ig Vitor ate 














ig the occurence of gold in granito, he might mention that he 
‘letter from one of his colleagues in Australi, stating that a new 
Joeality in Vietoria lad been discovered, at Wood's Point, in which the quarta 
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refs wore tring out extnordinrly ich, far smassing anything biherto 
Tnowns the Sutreyor-Genaral sate thatthe Tees wats in graio and 

Zu continue into he aajeontsclito rocks a? wee hreosal Tho ds 
girry na ade yet nw neh mowed ved een 


forty and fifty thousand pounds each 
r CRAWFURD asked if indications of tin had been found in Western 
fore ho left, tho Westom 


Australia. 
‘Mer. Suiwwxae roped, ho had not seen any. 
Anutralan Government forwarded him wma specimens of grant with mineral 
{n't whic he found tt slp of molybnum, 

fason SaxirouD took exception to the conclusions of Mr. Hargreaves, and 
was about to enter into the question at somo length, when the President 
Deggod him to postpone tho discussion toa future oceaion, in consideration of 
tho importance atiached to the next Paper which had to beread, “On the 
Glaciers of tho Mustakh Range,” and stated that an early opportunity would 
Ye forded fr considering to’ points mooted as to the capbdes of West 
Australia, ‘ 

















‘The second Papor rend was— 


2 The Glaciers of the Mustakh Range (‘Trans-Indus). By Captain 
HL H, Govwix-Ausrax, Assistant on tho Great ‘Trigonometrical 
Survoy of India, 

Sanrio from Iskardo 5th August, 1860, tho survoy of this region 

may bo considored as divided into two grand divisions, separated. 

by a line drawn through Iskardo, Shigar, and a point on the groat 
range of the Kuon-Lun, about 40 miles wost of tho Mustakh Pass, 
loading into Littlo Bucharia. This Mustakh Pass is a newly-dis- 
covered pass, described as being capable of being so far improved 

1 to be practicable for ponies, though tho height is 18,400 foot, 

It in soparated to the eastward from the renowned Kara-Koruim 

Pass by the magnificont range running eastward from the Kara- 

Korum Peak, as yet unnamed, the second highest poak in the 

‘Himalayahs or the world, which rises about north- to an 

elevation of 28,265 feet. Its approximate position is 85° 63! N., 

76° 85! 2,,* that of Mustakh being 85° 49! x., 76° 14! x, 

‘The first portion of tho survey lay up the Hushi Valley, a tribu- 
tary of the Nubra, which name the author applies to the whole 
dang of the North fork of the Indus (in lieu of its oustomary desig- 

in of Shah-Yok), instead of confining it as hitherto to the 

‘tributary branch of that name which falls in a little above the juno 

tion of the Hushi Valley. At the head of the valley he encoun- 

toredl three glaciers, the easternmost of which he traced into the 

receuses of the ichmense mass of the Masherbrum (35° 98! x., 76° 20! 

4%), 25,600 feet high. Aftor surveying theso in regular order, he 

cats eg olmet I this aerate only aproxinativ a dived 
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‘returned to the junction of the Hushi with the Nubra, and thence 


‘westward 24 miles down the river to Kapaloo, 35° 10' x., 76° 24 x, 
which is itself about the samo distance above Iskardo, whither he 
returned aftor twenty three days’ arduous labour, and which was the 
hhead-quarters of the survey. 

Captain Godwin-Auston next proceeded to determino a position 
for tho triangulations to tho south of Iskardo, the panorama frou 
which, embracing nearly the whole extent of the peaks from 
‘Masherbrum westward, was magnificont. 

‘That season being finished, it was necossmy to postpone any 

farther survoy till 7th July, 1861, when a survey was made to tho 
‘south-west of Iskardo as far as tho Pass of Borijeo. ‘Thence ho 
roturned to heed-quartors, and at once started for tho villago of 
Kuardo, having now completed the examination of tho vory remark- 
fable basin of Iskurdo, which bears evidont traces of having beon 
‘once an immense lake, Toro the weather proved unpropitious, as 
it was throughout the season, but with oocasional bursts of clear 
‘weathor, when the views from the peak over Kuardo from south 
round to north-cast—from tho mountains bounding tho table-land 
of Doosia over Kashmero round to the great Kara-Korum Peak— 
‘wore grand beyond description. Shigar was finally reached 18th 
Tuly. ; 
‘On the 28th he procecded to explore the Valley of the Bialdoh, 
which, rising in the distant glaciers of Punmah and the ridge 
Pounding the great Baltoro glacier on tho wost, receives large 
numbers of glacial tributaries (tho ice-cold water of which had fro- 
quently to be forded), and flows wostward to a point whore it 
receives tho Basha, a similar glacier stream from the north, when 
‘tho united streams flow in direotion, and take the name of 
the Shigar. Not long after sotting foot in the valley, tho party, 
while at camp, wore nearly boing swopt away by the bursting of a 
glacior-lake, which rolled along huge blocks of rock and torrents of 
lack mud,-a phenomenon which is called by the natives “Shwi,”” 
ond is of by'no means infrequent occurrence, corresponding, in fact, 
to what is known to Alpino travellers as » débacle 

‘After exploring the Pass beneath the peak of Mango Guror, Captain, 
Godwin-Austen held eastward to the little hamlet of Askoleh,where 
tho Bialdoh is crossed by a rope-bridge of 270 fest span, very safe, 
‘put-very lax, and proportionately difficult. ‘Thence over the glacier of 
Biafo, whonce he held northward to the station known as Tsok, 35° 47" 
X 76° 2! z., the very centre of a ganglion of glaciers, streaming 
down from the west flank of the Masherbrum, In the very heart of 
‘his bleak region they encountered four Balti emigrants, rotarning, 
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from Yarkand to pay a visit to their native vales, who gavo a grim: 
‘account of their sufforings crossing the Kuen-Lnn. 

‘Arrived at a point where four glaciors meet, he prosecuted his 
search up that to the north-west, known as Nobundi-Sobundi; 
‘oturning from which, aftor a constant succession of ascents, including 
froquent bivouaos at groat elevations, or on the ico, he reached tho 
Mustakh Pass, which he ascended to within 500 foot of tho top, when 
‘tho woather compelled him to return, From this point ho retraced 
his stops by the opposite sido of the glaciers previously explored, to 
‘tho junction of the Bialdoh with the Biafo, whioh is ;he]outlot for 
the melted snow and ico contributed by the great glacier of Biafo, 
extonding north-west 85 miles at « stretch to the ridge bounding tho 
valloy of Nagayr. ‘There is also another glacierfoeder from tho 
xe, which was first oxaminod ; over which, immodiately below 
the Masherbram—which though unseon, owing to clouds, towered 
immediately overhead—Iay tho old Paes to Yarkand, discontinued on 
‘acoount of the great increase of late yours of smow and ico, and the 
abandonment of which led to tho Mustakh Pass being mado uso of, 
Bxamples of such changes within tho memory of living men aro 
quite common, and the Paper instancod two or three such, 

Still ponotrating into tho heart of the glacier, the author bogan 
to look out for the groat Kara-Korum Penk already mentioned, and 
not seoing it, bogan to foar that it lay beyond the watershed dividing, 
‘the Uppor Indus from Thibot. But a sudden turn, at ono part of 
his route, revealed tho giant poak towering in all its glory, an 
almost perfect cone, rising 14,000 fost, above the point of view, 
and almost exactly on the line of demarcation, ‘Tho weather now 
changed once more, and bocame 6o bad that it was impossible to 
push up the Biafo glacier as intended, and so pass over into 
Nogayr, whence he proposed to rotun by the pass of Nushik, 36° 18! 
x.,76°13'x, Accordingly tho party descended the Bialdoh, passing 
tho Holy Rook of Shandsoo Ptr, over the village of Dasso, and 60 
‘reached Tandoro on the Shigar. 

From this point preparations were made for a short exploration 
‘of the othor chiof stream of thoso regions, the Basha. Leaving 
‘Pandoro 29th August, Chutram was reached on the second day, 
‘whonoe: the road (the travelling on which is excellent) lies up a 
singularly picturesque valley, that of the Basha, running first north, 
‘thon west, as far as Azindoh (85° 52! x.,76° 28'n.). At Doko, about 
halfway up the valley, a magnificent view was obtained. over the 
great glacier feeding tho river, and to the Haramosh Mountains, 
(5° 50' w., 74° 57’ x.) to the west. Aftor a ten days’ excursion on. 
tho glacier, on which their night's bivouac was made, the exploring 
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+ party passed up the Kerb Loombah (Loombah means ravine in 


Thibotan; La, a pass; and Ganso, a glacier), where were nu- 
‘merous traces of bears, though none were s¢ Beyond this the 
Kerd glacier, which had now ‘been reached, split into two ; following 
‘up the main branch of which, two “kennels” for the use of travel- 
ers were passed, and the pass of Nushik came into view, an ico-bed 
igontly sloping upwards between perpendicular oliffs to an elevation: 
‘of 19,000 feet, ‘This glacier extends ‘unbroken down the other side 
‘as far as Hispor in Nagayx, 80° 9" x., 78° 6", ‘This finished tho 
north watershod of tho Basha branch of tho Shigar. Retwming, 
inoffectual attempts wore made to push to tho westward, and ulti- 
mately tho party returned to Arindoh, having comploted an accurate 
survey of the whole Uppor Shigar, the most striking features of 
which aro the great glacier of Binfo, and tho ever present proof that 
tho glaciers are overywhoro and rapidly encroaching on the soil 
fitted for agrioulture ; so that, in some places, land which formerly 
‘yielded two crops can now only bear one, owing, to the altared tom- 
ziaiete 

‘From Arindob, the expedition now made for the Tormik, over 
tho Ganto La (Pass), and reached Hiriml, whence ‘the ‘upper 
portion of tho valley was surveyed, in which hot spring (104° F.) 
‘was found, Captain (lodwin-Auston now desoonded to: the confin- 
‘ence of the Tormik with the Indus, which was crossed by the zope~ 
Dridgo of Mondi, 96° 88 x., 75° 18! x, whence he proceeded up 
the rivor to Tskardo, passing on the way a terrific pass out along 
‘ho faco of a procipioe overhanging tho river, hundreds of feet below. 
‘At Shigar-Thang, 86° 18! x., 76° 23! x, the surveyor turned south- 
-wost to the Alumpi Pass, on which numorous skeletons were found, 
attesting the fate of a large party lost in the mow some years 
‘pofore. From this point, the season being broken and the survey 
‘endod, they pushed on into Cashmere. 

‘Tho Parsromrr, after expressing tho thanks of the Sooiety to Captain Godwin- 
“Austen, said he was delighted that this communication ‘should have core from 
‘h:n00:of man who had done mere than any Englishman hei to connect 
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‘tributaries to these glaciers were cight or ten milos long, while the great glacier - 
of Mtwiakty io wife tha ation bad Ween cle, was Gnas ten 
ong in the part of it which was surveyed. 

Da, Fatconen, after describing the of the Trigonomotrical Survey 
fn India, next drew attention to the glacier system of the Himalayas, Al 

‘ost observers—Dr, Thomson, Jacquemont, aud others—had. boon of 
opinion that thore was but one great system of mountains. ‘There wns 20 
sich thing as any break of mountain-range, or any distinct mountain-chains, 

ero woro great rivers which ent them across, rivers like the Todas the 

Salle}, and somo feeders of the Ganges; but, regarded in. one grand aspect, 

‘thoy constituted a sories oF mass of mountains with ravines and Valloysintor: 

‘vening. Viewed, then, in this light, there were two great ranges ‘which 

culminated. to especially great altitudes, and which bounded tho Indus river 

0 the south and the north; and this being one of the pointa where the 

‘Himalayan chain attained its greatst olovation, there the glacial phenomena 
«Wore doveloped in most grandeur and upon the loftiest scale. "The paper 

yetend fo tnt pat of th aago which boundl the val of tho Toda on 

tho north, the Kara-Korum or Mooz-tagh or the Toy Tango of mountains,” and 

‘tho other great serion of thet woro the mountains which bounded the Tndus 

‘pen the tout “Although the gucer! upon the Shiga valley and in the 

valley of Bialdoh, which ho himself had visited in 1898, were of much surpass 

ing grandeur and importance, aa ad boen mentioned by Sir Roderick Mure 
chlaon, it was bib fair to other observers to say that upon tho northorn side 

‘here wero glaciers which, so far as desorption wont, woro «ually grand, It 
ot grat ‘hse to whic be should epeclally rear wor tho gals 'at 
‘the head of tho Zanscar river, the sublimo features of which had been 90 
‘wall desribod by Dr. Phomson, Mr. J. Arrowsmith, from bis labours on the 
maps of Hugely Thomson, and othor explorers, wis well soquaintd with 
the ‘ponotai-rdge to which he roforred and the glaciers which arose from 
St. ‘Thero was tho river callod tho Chenab, and'e mountainerange which 
atretobed across botween tho Indus and the Chonab. ‘The pass of tho divide 
Jog ng at thie point wa 18000 fat above he lvl of tha wa an wpe 
either sido, tut more especially upon the north at the hends of the Zanscar 
‘ot, Wwro' some ofthe grandest giclee phonomena whioh wore to be agen in 
‘any part of the world, ‘There ware ‘extending from a vary groat dis- 
‘tanee, which attained Gnormons width—eonfuent into n sen of ico—and which, 
AKT the desorption that had bem given by, Captain Gociwin-Austen Tad 
‘oon nsialod by any guia plasomens with which they wore aogualated, 
except forinations in the Areto regions, euch ta the Hombolt 
{laoier in Sun's Sound, desoribed by Dr. Kano, 

‘vith oad ote ltrs upon tho tart the Tadus ma rough ng 
opresed valloy wostward, receiving from tho north three great branches y the 
first branch, called Shaytik, from tho Kera-Kortm, next the Nubra river, 
gad ea the Shiga, which was the erpacil objet of, Captain Godwin-Avsten’s 
communication. "Now, the Shigar valloy was the third of importance of all 
; the affuents of tho Indus, and was bounded by monntains of a grat elevation, 





















































vhich had been measured by Major Montgomery attained a 
raion; one &helght of 8,000 feet shove the lve of the ne, 
‘staed a prodigis amount of condensation of-the moister 
and. Ie avery Serr, fall of snow, the rerult oh eee 
eoomena, Twenty-soven years ag be 
‘up to “ee ‘extreme termination of the westem ot Basha branch, 
‘from Ghat 


‘dion be pen te : 
oh OY Ov ere 
fang premised tis mech with toga taped dala, there were oxo 
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sor two points which he was desirous to bring Before them, One was, What 
‘wor the pecliaroluractenstcs of te Hirnlayabs, a8 well as ofall wopical 
Thountainn, as compared with our Enropean mowntaimchains? There waa 
foe characlersti ofthe Himalayan chain go reoarsablo that he should take tho 
libery of explaining it at gone length, “He. premimed that most of his 
audience bad visited either the norte or southern side of the Alps; and 
‘es who had’ beon in tho plains of Tialy, along the valley of tho Yo, were 
‘wall acquainted with the numerous Inkes which jutted out from the Alps into, 
ie ia fat Geno tn we hyd go a Lag 
io Jato tie Lago di Goto, the Lago Too, 
‘he Lage at Gru} in fi wlsra gr valley pct lt fom te 
hain tho Alpe at vight'angln to tho aie of the cha, thero they bad 
‘witha single expeption anioraly great Tako, Toynrdng theve Taker in a 
{ance way, without farang. detailed phinomenn, thay found one thing 
ition waa’ anstant about taen=—* they wero Suvatihly narrow, and some 
forty Ay miles long, as notaly im tie caso of Maggore, Como, and 
Gaede!” he ‘hoxt renaablo thing about them was that they invariably 
Jalan out af right angles to tho ako of he grat cain of the Alon 
Tho Alpe tao a dive om tho Pennine round to to Rhian Alps,” They 
frond sso sbyarvo that tow laken war averaly fed by a conalderabe iver 
‘Which proceoted from a high tdgo of tho cba, and which was thrown 
Fern th ag fh ale i a ane af 
‘reuld conan ayaa, or any rango of mone 
tainn wearer na solar way, ley would tnd Yhat thw inkerphenomers 
twee uvarlabl wanting. Grea Hves like the Ind, tho Chonab, cho Sut 
tthe Guages, which passed tbrough the Himalaya Mountalns and. dee 
{ached tee pli eT bd gral fy greater pan 
than th vallays either fo the north of south of the Alps; but they were nevee 
tennected with a Ink, 
he quettion then tree, What waa th physica reson of thi great direnco 
boiweet tho tropienl mountains and thous of temporateBuropo ® Nearly thirty 
Yonto ago, he was for ton. or twolve yeart rambling about tho Himelayahn 
long a etch of 800 miles andthe wet to open a rnp bare it, and 0 
make out the comparative features of Huropean and Raster mountains, "Ho 
Tooked to the nutmorou lakes to the north and south of tho Alps ; and bo 
elf th po slog, her th ana Kd of er ore 
into the plain, but wher’ cher waa an utter absence of Inker 
{neonnoxion with thin; and he noed to. poze himsol in trying to discover 
physical explanation ‘of thin difrence. Ho" was parfecy stiaed thee 
flat bo some seoodary conditions which were not, dommen 10 Ue two, and 
He detenmined tha, on bis retum to Burope be showld make them the 
‘tse eqarch a tat te the galego of Carpenter 
tnd Agnsit in the Alpe were unknown to. eoltary wandoret in the 
‘That intention he had cai ont by repeated vats to Oho Tian 
‘of tho Alp” There wa th tame kind of slovation above the level of 
antigen Whe tn wna aophoation? "The a would endeaets fo 
frst nagey-—What thon was the fon? This be would endeavoss to 
indicate. About two yeate ago, a8 his friend Sir Roderick Murobison was 
tavare, « Paper wat brought beter the Geological Society of London, by Profeane 
Ramsiy, which exited egreat deal of altation, abd gave iso toa ery anioatsd 
Giacuncon. The thoryof tho Pnper was that, oa 4 Tole, iakes in all the 
temperte and csld regions ofthe worl were the producto ’ 
{Ear io say ht rover «ser dona om «igh ign of owns 
{nfo a Bo paged is ray down into te wl eld and ved, 
at's great lake” ‘Thin waa the theory or rather hypothese which Prosoe 
‘aneaf pot forward, to explain the Taken which wero 20 abundaab nthe 
Ob VT. is 
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valleys of the Alps: A. similar speculation, but groatly more restricted, had 
Been advanced by Martilleta short time before. He limited. the aotion of the 
flncior to scouring out the silt of the filled up lako-basing, the origin of which 
Fe attributed to anteoodent fissures tho result of upheavement, An applica 
tion of this theory was aaade to tho different physical henomena whieh were 
fonnected with the ongo and i& occurred to biniself aud many others (and he 
Solioved Sir Roderic hed an opinion in common with himself), that St was 
‘Rot adequate to explain the peuomena ; and on the oosasion when it was pro~ 
{used Ho tet it with the anos? ively opposition in connection with bis own 
txporiene in the Himalayan Mountains. ‘The opposition which ho gave to it 
was upon theso grounds. Many of them would remomber that the lakes 
Magioe ant Gono war pen tho edo ofthe ans of Ilys that tho gales 
Say that ofthe Tieino, which came down into the Lago Maggiore—desoended 
‘Mong a stoop inclu, and were a last delivered into that lake, which was about 
0 miles loug, and only 8 oF 9 mails wide at ite widest polnt, Its prolongation 
reatest to the Mediterranean attained a depth of about 2600 feet below tho 
lovel of the aca, Where tho river escaped out of tho lake 1 was, not moro 
fh shout OG at bar he eal of wk ag a emanate pot in 
‘cao that this glacier, by the hypothesis, should have ploughs 
eect eae! Wo the Lvl 9 nat 38 
Jovol ‘of the Moditerranean, and then should have again riven up along an 
Snel ata rate of about 180 fet per mile 
‘Without going into all the abjections, ho might stato ho belived the pring 
‘épal one was, that tho mechanical Aificties in the caso wore entirely left out 
‘of ight by the upportare ofthat theory ; andon that oooasion, after very log 
dy of the subject, ho endeavoured to Drag forwant what oocirred to im as 
‘ho Guo explanation of the aiferenco botwoen the Himalayan Mountains and 
the Alpe “Tho diffrence he belioved to consist in, this: that after the last 
uphoaval of the Alps, great fares, or basins of lakes, wore laft thero, 
vith rivers running {nto them, in tho inanner in which the Ihone runs into 
tho lake of Genova, bringing down vast quantities of silt, which, if you glvo 
‘stnfiotent namber of ages, would havo completely filled them up, But beo 
‘his was wccomplihed, what is called-the glacal period got in; that isto aay, 
‘thre yrs an ‘enormous projection of ico and mow, below tho limit that 
‘hey abwr any {tin the Alps, out {nto tho plains, both to the mor and south 
fof tat cbainy:and, an the’ auow and feo came down, they filled up thoteInkes 
{tnd formed n'bridgo, upon, which the moraine material was carried over, there 
‘ing oortain measure of incline from the summit of the Alps down to the 
ioe, “Wh one the ie wy lo ihc he th of 2500 
hy rad tk wre a lie onlin pon which all he sli mata 
‘ould bo trnnaported ; and that boing oarried forward by the wis motrin of the 
fas, formed the large moraine which wo saw at Lake Maggiore, that of the 
Britian, and also tho moraine which bounded Lake Garda, where the battlo of 
fino was fought, This was tho secondary condition that ocourred in 
pe, Precisely the samo primary conditions occurred in the grent valleys 
‘the ‘imalayahs, but without ths samo glacial phenomena, ‘These moun 
“ete tirown tp above the lovelof the sea, and vast perpendicular fissures 
hat constituted at that timo the basins of fakes. But in thors 
This Joe nover descended from the highest summits down. into 
‘id instead of being filled up by snow, which 
“ake-basins wore. gradually silted up by. enormous 
kind, whieh wore transported down from the 
jou goalies by the torrential ation of te 
6 two cases was, that whereas the foe 
‘up he lake-basina tn ‘the’ Alps “constituting, ‘as it. were, the ‘oon- 
Jilkes Were saved trout being silted up by 
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Aoi and oe mat; fn hg Hinayan Mowing omer 
tation aid not tl ma remaining 0 

an et Rc tay bad ten tlds AE ey woul eS at te 
‘map of the Himalayals, one of the most remarkable things they would 
Uinbrve on th southn sda of tho chain, was, tbat thee were no greet lakes 
Svhatayer=—not ono tat woul compare with Lake Lugano, or with any ofthe 
‘second or third rate lakes in the Alps. But if they crossed to the northern 
tito of the chain where the temperature was rouch colder during the winter, 
there they would find great lakes. "The oold produced the same conservative: 
‘action on the northern side of the Himalayat ‘preventing the lakes being 
flog up, which tt aid in tho Alpe by rtncting th slog action, 

‘Thus eas tho mun fet ell to tho attention of tho Society, with reference 
tthe pte Yt ty Haya nd tie ope ngs of 
frontal and howe in Ituope. ‘The next point was ou of som interent and 
Tinportaoo. ‘hore waa @ rages wll Known ia. conmaroe and ars called 
hor uow largaly employed i eoramieprodets 1 used only fo be gt fram 
Tada’ an ta egpore roy ‘hile and ie waa invarlaly found In goraeeion 
wid ak aga Wi ho tert yeu ree ao cng ba 
ian ao eat Co Lard n-ne wn ene 

ilantopig Frendtanan, of Lagher aware of the presence of boric 

the jets of steam which aro emitted from the surface of the broken soil in 
‘the ravines of Monte Cerboli, on the margin of the Maremma of the Volterra 
{n'Turcany, bit upon tho heppy idee of wining the Datural heat in Uow of 
ful to eet the press of evaporation, Extemporzed tanks fed by nls of 
-eold water were employed to cee, ‘the jota of steam until the fluid got 
charged with boracio acid ; while other jotd of steam, tapped from the wil, 
were lod off in pipes and distributed under the evaporating-pans. An 
abounded supply of borcie acid was tho renult., Aaa, contaquoncs, the 
Dorn of Thiet fot n value fiom 97 or 402m on to, oaty bal that prion, 
‘until at length borax was exported from England at the rate of 10%. per ton 
Xo dlaplac tho native aticlo hom the uzanrsof Tada, In bot the talneral 
Gesu inthe fom of ibs of nd, it aia fa aay pass abounding 
thovoils whilo in Italy tho ao in yaa in tho fm of bornle al In 
froth ctsen the appeatnaen of tho basa was coipident with a raion of Hot 
ting, whiah costed at gent elovaoos in the Hmpalayas, and for the beat 
‘account of thelr connection with borax he could refer to Dr. Thomson's 
PRA mat tay mei elt 
rmeoted with the Himalayahs, there was also a physial and vital phon 
sccm iz eri Aaa 
swith Colonel Crawford, measured the ita of the Dalat prooured from 
‘to platean of Chanthan in the Himalayahs, at a height of 17,000 feet above 
‘tho soe-lovel, fossil bones, which wore brought down and exported aa cbarms 
into India, to which oe natives cattrit eet eeemeg origin, ed 
them" or jer bones, \t the present time, it 
eau tee g's ‘iffered in no important reapedt se 
Tho Avett cvs ahd in th wile ofthe dsteot Chere was nob a single tree or 
shrub that grew larger than a little willow about nine inches igh. ‘The 
grasses which grew there wore Kimited in number, and the fodder, in the shay 
‘of dicotyledonous plants, was equally scarce. Yet pobwithatandlng. ‘this scant 
‘nem of vogeation, lego Toss wer found, of the rinootos, the hore, the 
allo, the entloy, a -of several earivorous animals tho group of fossil 
fauna doa whole faolving thp conden that, at no very remote period of te, 
pln in the Hila Moura, now at an elvan ekcelig 
tales above the level of the sss, where we got the climats of the ArcuD 
‘Fogions, had then such a climate as enabled the rhinoceros and several ayb- 
ical forms to exist. Tt would ocoupy too much time to explain the details 
‘of this complex phenomenon, He would briefly state that the eye 
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solution which science could suggest wos that, within a comparatively moder. 
Jerid, a period closely trenching upon the time when tan made his appear 
Thos tor the fae of tho early the Himolayahs had been thrown up by an 
{nerement closely approaching 8000 or 10,000 feet. 

“The Paesioen’r anid ho was suo that every person present had been de 
with the philosophical obeereations which had fallen from Dr, Falcone 
Would be vey gating inn great traveller, gd ap eminent & 
zalurait would one ell ot ho Royal Geograph Sooty, 

7 Nie, Goowns-AUerES, having been called upon by the Chairman, said sinea 
he Bape wa we, aw a ited ther il he cay wae 
ow belag varied on from tho Kara-Korum Pass into ‘Thibet, and the work 
of last year had been carried round the Pungong lake, ‘The district was the 
Toot reparkale of ay Wnt ho bad yet aoa i the grat Himalayan range, 

eal 


ated, 

















Iwan out ofthe Bri dominioon, and Uh utrey van bong 
fut by ‘the Government of Indi sly in the intra of 
SGlned “This pertiular werk wae vndertaken. iy consequence 
Af travelers that tere ove foe found inthis dist home of 
dco ne world. Tn tho Heport tothe Indian ‘Government 
Fated nt the eurey was uatertaenstnply to verify that pent andthe 
farmed oub to be the.oase, ‘Ho did not know whether all persone preaeat 
tad any conception of tho enommous dimensions of tis Hitaiayan iader 
tam t'wenld enable them fo for some Iie of the magnitude of tes 
Meters if be state. that astung Harmptend nod Highyato to bp igh 
Soantang, tho ier "would extend afar south an “unbrge in obe 
retlon, had twethige of the voy to Cambro in the other, Or if thoy 
wore foster from. Noviehte, Thay might creme Oberland and Monte 
Hor, down fo Xv anl oven thn’ they would bo within the Tats of this 
hots aystemn of tho Himalaya 


‘Tho meeting was then adjourned to 26th January, 














Fifth Meeting, January 25, 1864. 

SIR ROPERIOK I. MUROHISON, xo.., Paasipenr, in tho Chair, 

Paesmwtations—Lieut, A, @, Clark (late I..N.) ; Hugh Thurduen ¢ 
‘and John Condor, Bags. 

Exxortoxs.—Lord Richard Cavendish ; FA, Baton ; George Greens 
Jol Kempster ; Simon Keir ; Btheard Mackeson ; Rov. J. W. Tottenham ; 
Hugh Thurburn, 

Acomssions 10 Linrany.—‘Explorations in tho Interior of the 
abrdor Poninsula, by Professor H. ¥. Hind, vx.o.s Con- 
‘tinnation of Transactions (various), do, 

+ 10 THe Map-noom sinco 23rd December, 1868.4 
Ys Alas, Part 18—the Consulting Index. Railway Map of 

‘London, by E.,Stanford.. ‘Two Geological Maps of Grossherzogthum _ 

‘HesvenDarmetedt. . ontinnation of the Admiralty Qbarts and 


Ordnance Maps. ‘ 


eit 2s General Sir AS, se aed ‘inp (1800) the Surveyor-Genee 
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__, Exummrrioys.—Skotches taken on the Moisio River, Labrador, by 
Professor H, ¥. Hind. Profile scction of the bed of the Moisio, 
Selection of Indian Pipes, to illustrate the ethnographic and philo- 
logical analogies of the various main races of the Red Man, and their 
respective subdivisions. 
‘Tho Pazstonyt then anoomnoed the names of the gentlemen who bad that 
Teen selected by tho Counc for election, as Honorary Coresponding. 
Falows, with a brief abstract of tho, distinguished services to the caus o 
spegabia eos wih a nduced tie Gouncl ofthe Soaty to nominate 





‘Naawvs of distinguishod Foreigners who havo been added by tho 
Council to the list of Honorary Connesroxnixo Muacouns of the 
RorAt Grognarmioat, Soom. 

Barth, Dr. Heinrich (Berlin), Gold Medallist of the Royal Geo- 
‘graphical Society, author of many publications on African goography. 
Prosident of tho Borlin Geographical Sooiety. Now engaged in the 
issue of an elaborate treatiso on the languages of Northern Africa, 

Dufour, General (Berne), Direotor of the Topographioal Dopart- 
mont of Switzerland, Tho faithful maps of that country, istaod 
‘under his supervision, have earned the gratefol acknowledgments of 
English travollora of widely different vocations, 

Khanitof, M. (Russia). Eminont as an Asiatio traveller and geo- 
graphor; author of a woll-known work on Bokhara, 

Linant, Pasha (Alexandria). ‘The earliest explorer of tho White 
Nilo, and otherwise distinguished as an Egyptian geographer. 

Peterman, Dx. Augustus (Gotha). Originator and editor of th 
woll-nown ' Mittheilungon,’ in which oapacity he has contributed, 
‘mote than any other person in Germany, to disseminate a wide 
Knowledge of sound geography. 

Raimondy, Don Antonio (Lima), Author of a work on the Ama- 
ronian provinces of Peru. Now engaged in exploring the unknown 
parts of that Republi. 

Scherser, Dr. Kasl, Rittor von (Vienna). Baitor of the Voyage of 
the Novara’ Bminent as an Amorioan geographer and ethnologist. 

Berlrugger, M. M. CAlgiers). . Author of ‘ Algérie historique ot 
monumentale ? editor of the “Revue Africaine, Algien 

Dana, Professor J. D. (New Haven, Connecticut), Distinguished 
‘as a physical geographer and naturalist. Author of various Memoirs, 
including Bssays on the Origin of the Great Features of the Earth. 

‘Duveyrier, Henvi (Paris). Known by his extensive travels in the 
Sahara, notices of which have appeared from time to time in the 
¥ Pransaotions of the French Geographical Society.” 
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‘aiderie, Yo Oslonsl, Governor of the Smigal (West Aftica).- 
Eminent for his swooossful encoaragement of geographical enter- 
Piso in the French Colony of the Senegal. 

‘Figaniéve, Command. Jorgé Céser (Foreign Office, Lisbon). Distin- 
ruined for his researches into the ancient geographical records of tho 
Portuguese empire. 

* "Forotdammer, Professor (Kiel), Professor in the University of Kiel 
Author of Momoits on Scandinavian Geography and on Grooco, and 
on the Troad. 

“al, José da Silva Mondes (finistor of the Colonies, Lisbon). A 
statannan intorestod and actively engaged in the development of the 

+ Portuguese postessions in Afri. 

‘Siheda, Hore von (Vienna). Dixector of the Imporial Institut of 
Miltary Geography. 

‘Tad, Hore von (Vienna), ‘Traveller, naturalist, snd waitar on 
Peru, Author of a well-known work on Switzsrland. 

‘Decken, Baron Carl von der (Hanover). Explorer of KilimaNjaro, 
in B. Africa; to which region he is preparing a now expedition, 
at great cost and whelly at his own expense. 

Fronont, Genoral (New York), Explorer in the Rocky Mountaing,. 
and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

‘The Passonvr then avd that, before proveoding tothe sins ofthe een 
sngrhe fab iy duty tay artord of fo upon the moet distressing ital 
ice wc nd appt it woe of Far rong ie yo ay 
‘Sion dey so tsb en Be gone Bo bd et Po 
SUNG an Be Livingstoe had lost hie shold ave ben incspectned 
fy his deep adn for him, fom alladg to te abject at al He hed 
TP one dhe he, ind only been wound) and tat the Makoalo who 
Semeipeaied him ha ale perched. Into “South Afcan AGrertnr” there 
weiss us fom Drs Lavington in efrenetobis rel. Being el nxion, 

TSS good guano Go somathag more tr Bo tote the county, be 

Tanenfied Gest ale Nye, nad tonaseto ie dicovrea with reper 0 
Shetouree ef te great She rver, pon whieh he had wo Tong ben emp 
$e sarod, appre witout auy of his own countrymen, faking with im 
‘only five of the Makololo nation, people whom he know to bo particularly 
iid to meal and on whom Be coat depend He luted to haf 
lor which be wrote toa found at the Caper"I tak Mates with me, 
‘otal telabloYelows in tho ovntey;™ and, bo addy “It we could bard 
i 





























the enoroons stavetrade of Lake Nye, I would gladly havo spent 

noney I over received.” ‘These wero tho sentiment that tis noble 
‘slow shah ast won hi expdton, With red fte 
{Siastopke isl ho gatherad from a etor from Simou's Bay that the Ari 
find brought that Dr. Livingstone had recelved sot inary in tbe 
Jpot whee nding fn the shores of Lake Nynes, “He hoped tie wos real 
fe eet ft dis fr, og te Mati, who rere anges ‘at 
hated bythe tives have 5 Lavingstoney who 
aes rel oy als ae pene eget y 
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__ The first Paper rond. was— 

Narrative of an Exploring Expedition into the Interior of Western 
“Australia, Eastward of the District of York, Commanded by Hexny 
‘Maxwert. Lernoy, Haq, (Suporintendent of Convicts), from May 
‘to July, 1863. 


‘Tae object of tho expedition was to discover new districts suitabl 
for sheop-farming, the outmost station at prosent being Smith’ 
bout threo days’ journoy only cast of York, It was found that 
primoval granite was tho chief formation for full 6° east of York, 
‘consionally fissured but nowhoro upheaved, except towards the 
‘wostorn fuco of Darling Rango. ‘This is covered in cortain spots by 
sedimentary rocks, nowhere moro than 100 fest in thickness. ‘Tho 
gonoral offect of tho sconcry consequent upon tho (meridional) 
fuoture montioned above, is imposing, but their agricultural fertility 
is slight. ‘From tho Avon eastward to tho limit of tho drainage 
asin (118° 80's.) the country is fat, with abundance of wide shallow 
valleys. Leaving Smith's Station tho country improves, tho grass 
Doing good, with a sprinkling of trees resembling the mimosa, and 
species of dwarf pine. Animal life is go searce, that in 155 milos 
tho party only saw four kangaroos, threo emus, and no natives 
though they one day camo upon a recent track of a solitary indi 
vidual. On the numerous lakos passed, thoro were noticed only four 
ducks, and neither cockatoos, tirkoys, nor parrots. As thoy pro- 
‘ceeded inland thoy came upon a chain of lakes bordered by aamphiro 
plains, at prosont 10 foot above the level of tho stream, but pro- 
ably loss in tho rainy aoason. Boyond this a riso of 5 foot in tho 
lake wators would probably inmndato a tract five miles wide. A 
carofal examination Tod to tho conolusion that there had beon no 
overflow for many years, possibly for centuries, and that for several 
‘wintera tho average dopth of the water had not reached 2 foot, 
Some fino eypresses wero visible hore. If grazed closely by sheep, 
‘the young grass would bo of the most nutritious quality, the depth 
‘of tho, rich alluvial soil, boing 15 feet, as evidenced by numerous 
‘natural surfhoo-drains, Little or no wind was experienced through- 
ont, 

‘The Parstomr enid the Paper had boon curtaled with reference to tho gelo= 
sical phenomena of the region in question, which, es a geologist, he almost 
Fogrotad. ‘The ia of tho author seemed’ to be, that there was! a mass of 
ranile hor, the nucleus, ag it wor, of the original formation of, the globe, 
Sinreh had remained undisturbed for many ages. Tt was a. phenomenon 
peel hereml note Tata War tes 
Sa ee nook had po oud: male scomta bervations Upon te 
founiry. He’ had also brought forward clear proofs that there were in this 
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region lange tracts of valuable alluvial land, which might be cultivated with . 
‘great profit to the colony. 

General Lnenov sold, when his brother told us, with the experience of a 
sstller of more than twenty years in West Australi, thatthe region he had been 
‘he frst to explore contained an extent of valuable agricultural and sheep-fanning 
covet unaytalledia the cron, opened yp some grt nes ane who wee 





Sral-dpevel towards thatunfortunste colony. Hisbrother dwelt very stronsly 
pon ths point pericltly apon the extraondinay ones of tho grata in 
Veo felges wich wore te element of agroulral fly, wherever the 
tro foun ‘There was also grea tart in ho view which ho announ 
Bio the positilty of our having in this portion ofthe Australi continent 
feowe to the primeval nucleus of ost plane, tho primoval granite over which 
{hore bas ever beon any great cept af sedimentary depost, which has never 
fear dtnted ty dase or dcop by Insel ad whieh i 
esl in tho condition ja which oar lobe would hav tuenorgnaly iit bad 
Deen's granite aphete cong gradally. Afr. atroy was doeplyfmpresed 
vith thotridenc presented a many directions of tho extreme antgulty ofthis 
Fogion. We Godin te vogetaion of Australia tho living rprenntatives of the 
Trost ancient vegetation of the lobe, ein the same with a portion of is 
fea ingot od lo th tative of tho horatn rae. FOF 
Sxamplo, tho only nati Australians met with by the expedition was ono 
fannie tod ber did, both ina site of absolute nudity. The extaordivar 
tyes af he han ra, vry pm conde er Wich 
{Reyrenist thee, plat fo a dace of primitive simply and antiquity whi 
hhedhonght would be found of coierahe interest. hereafter. Housles 
trough thre qunsters ofthe year, perfect naked all weathers, and distr- 
‘tet ovr tho nt rat ebay not eculing on ay oft ot 
ty square miles, i fe dificult fo conelve of human Lelngs ina eer stato 
Of gdadation. Man?” says Mr Lefoy, Sn one of his letters “is here only 
Soother spcts ofthe mammalian fauna who bas te slagular property of beng 
both earerorous and graminivorouy and ls ax unconsits of tations aw, 
onl pasos ution ato wt agar et whe 
fare the eotatry with him." The lnaguage of tia fomale waa uninteligible 
{othe native fom York who sowmpanied tho party. No kinduere could 
‘vézoeie har tron or indo bet to soot what they efred her. Having no 
Pecoaal’ aogonniasce with Westem Australis, General Letroy could not 
Feature to ey bow far his brothers aniigaions off tenocal change in the 
“ogutadon of thos grat pis, tobe brought about by oatlfeoding, would 
‘etelizd; but Se would appec ata moderate expentiture of labout would 
emove the ene of aridity by saving tho abuofant water which Ia eat by 
Heaven, but in tho singular conoroation of tho srfaoy finds 20 rallays to 
din of basos to collect and 0 depth of ell ito which it can sube 
Sie.Ic me to evaporate with the rinimm of beneGt tothe earth. The 
fxpediton had sured moch, both fom the want of this neoseary and fom 
fe muddines of what they’ could collect On one cecation they were 36 
hous without ie; bat notwilstanding ihe was glad to sey they lot only 
fiysor tee oras id returned themsalvs all th bottr for the hardshon, 
































‘The next two Papers related to New Zealand, and were therefore 
‘ead consecutively. ‘They were respectively entitled— © © 


(a.) Bopadition tothe West Coast of Midde Island, New Zealand (Otago 
Provine). By Jastes Hgton, wb, en, and 
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(b.) Survey of the’ Lake Districts of the Province of Otago. By Jaurs 
‘MiKrrnow, Bsq., Distriot Surveyor. 
Ds. Hecrox's party wore absent from January to March, during 
which period, after proceeding up the valley of the Waitaki and 
‘thence into that of the Ahuriri, thoy traversed the magnificent 
plains across which lies the boundary-line between Otago and Can- 
terbury, and gained the river Clutha. ‘This they followed up to thé 
‘Wanuka’Lake, whence they had to push forward on lightly-packed 
horses. ‘They now followed the Matuki-tuki River, where the head~ 
quarters wero fixod for farthor exploration westwards. As they 
advanced they bogin to see tho ico-pinnacles of Mount Axpiring, a 
Doautiful and vory abrupt ono, which dominates over the other 
Jofty ranges of the region. Horoabouts a noble forest of becch 
covered the hillsides to a hoight of 2000 fest, the scenery boing 
magnificent, with noble cascades leaping sovoral hundred fect down 
tho shoor face of tho precipice (in one instance 1200 feet), te water 
boing disporsed in spray ero it reaches the valley below. Farther 
‘on, amid a profusion of whito-blossomed willow-trees, the river 
‘enters a deep gorge, on emerging from which a fine view is obtained 
of the glaciers that desoond from the flanks of Mount Aspiring. At 
this point it was found impossible to take the horses further, which 
‘wore therefore left at a soouro point, while tho party advanced on 
foot—a most arduous march over hugo boulders, especially as each 
man had to carry a light pack of 60 Ibs., afterwards reduced to 
26lbs, At length, aftor loaving tho wooded belt, which here reaches 
‘an elovation of 8500 fect, thoy gained the source of the Matuki-tuki, 
in two enormous old glaciers, At this point, close to the north-wost 
doundary-line of Cantorbury Province, they ascended a saddle-bill, 
18500 feot high, overlooking a grand glacier in the valley below, 
500 feot thick, and named after Dr. Haast, while immense masios 
of pinnacled mountains filled the valley below. The desoenton the 
farther wide was 90 precipitous as to be exceedingly dangerous, and 
‘after crossing the foot of Haast’s glacier they struck a river named 
after the same éminent geologist, which passes through numerous 
gloomy gorges. Hore they climbed another peak (elevation not 
stated), whence they had a view of the seo, 15 miles distant. To 
‘the left of the Iandscape was the glacier of Mount Richards, in which 
tho Jackson rises. ‘They now attompted to push on, and in doing 
60 discovered track-marks, at first supposed to be made by Maories, 
‘ut which Dr. Heotor, on minuto examination, pronounced to be 
‘those of birds, either extinct or exceedingly rare (possibly Moas). 
‘These never entered the woods, the magnificence of which in this 
fegion must be seen to bo appreciated, even the fuchsia and tuty 
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growing into trees with trunks 2 fest in diameter. An ineffectua} 
attempt was now made to descend the Jackson; but the rain proved 
‘an insurmountable hindranoo, and they had to stop within eight 
miles of tho sea. In returning they suffered severely from famine, 
‘put ultimately reached their various caches without mishap. 

[The forogoing is the latest intelligence received; Unt Dr. Hector has gone 


--votnd in a schoonet to the west ooast, whence he is said to have sailed up a 
‘Stream ‘nto a large Inko, within easy distance of Lake Wakatipi. But no 


report of this bas yet reached Bugland.*] 

(0,) This was a survey of 4883 square miles in the provinco of 
Otago; the genoral result of which was to establish, as tho most 
striking physical feature of the country, the very sudden differences 
of elevation which diversify its surface, the gorges or valleys boing 
generally filled by lakes. ‘The mountains range from 4000 to 9000 
feet, tho line of perpetual congelation being 8000 feet, ‘The ranges 
‘usually run from w.x.P. to 8.6.7. dirootly across the track of the pre~ 
vailing winds in the Pacifio, and hence they materially affect the 
climatology of the island by acting as condensers of the vapour- 
Jaden atmospheric currents, which but for their interposition might 
‘pass over the island without parting with their moisture. ‘Tho 
‘mow-line was higher on the north-west, or windy side of the moun- 
tain, than on the other side; honco the floodmarks of the rivers show 
rises and falls of almost inoredible amount; some of those running 
into the Te-Anau and Manipori Lakes (which drain a region of 
hundreds of square miles, and are themselves of immenso area), 
showing © differonce of level between winter and summer of as 
suuch a8 9 foot, Such basins serve in great measure to regulate the 
‘otherwise overwhelming impetuosity of the streams, by confining 
thom within a regular channel, instoad of presenting a mere useless 
‘wide shingle-bed to tho very edge of the sea, ‘These lakes show 
geological traces of their having been at a remoto poriod of much 
greater extent than they are now. At present they are supposed to 
bbe hundreds of fect in depth; their sides, like those of the sea-fiords 
at the lower end of the north-west side having frequently no 
Doaches of any sort, the rocks rising sheer out of the water toseveral 
Tnindzed fect in hoight. Of the country surveyed, 1686 aquare miles 
‘was pastoral country in detached sections, 959 was forest, chiefly 
‘Weed, pine, end tofdru, and 1960 barren mountain—the remaining 








828 square miles being lake or river. 
‘The Prearpzwn said this was the first time the physical of th 
south aes Uibet Balint tot bak eponl ont "ben 


performed in an admirable manner in both communications, andthe results of 


“T* Just as the present number of Proceedings is pass the press, a 
cence edie eee ee 
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the exploration wero certainly very striking, considering the enormous difi- 
ene Go gene ad sane ‘Hear was water 
Intanist geologist, a or who accompanied Captain Palliser in 
Soe ee eee 
‘indod as tho Chit of the present exploration, Among other airing features 
‘luded to, De Hector spoke of ertain tracks whiah he dsoribed ax path Unt 
only could have been followed by great birds, of which a skeleton was to be 
‘seen at the British Museum, and of which we bad recently bad reports that 
fom of tho spcies wor ot living, Ie had also allnde to the glacier of 
{ho country. "Dr, actor detoriboda greet. mass of eratio blocks aad igo 
froranen ‘Rata been brought down by lacir ofall greater extent cn 
Tow now existing thera in fay the wale of tho weston eoast of New 
Henod waa w highly Alpine vepion. ‘The President freer tated that bo 
Sl woclved fone Dy, Hit, the roving Geologlt of Centrinry, in Nevw 
Yattands mont valuablo memoty,desribing a anap of tint provins and illus 
ated by numerous exquiita foto aketee of mounaine and gla, 
Aish would be read at she nxt Meeting 

‘fr, Hanan askl to be allowel to polut out rote which he took in 3867, 
Bh cee ly egg creep ror oe ett 
We inlond and. be his ‘own. purpotes ax a shoep-larmer, -Acotapatiod 
ip ato gui ead wrt Now‘, fo Ginny pte 

Fran ver 10 the Ines fn the mouotains, and thence down tho iver 
rat eer he wnt oa a Tsk yO Hat 
eouion ie bad an opportunity of observing the gegrapiy of the eoutey. 
Sant aren diideay range extanog nfoote Nghe trough the cute 9t 
‘the island, from north-east to ‘south-west, about 100 miles from the west 
coast at tho part whore ho crossed them, ub gradually trending to the 
westward—so that in the Otago inoo the watershed line would be hardly 
ore than 90 miles from tho eonaedine and terminating the lite surounding 
Milford Haven and tho fotda to tbe south, Ho ascended the waterbed and 
Mood upon tv male ofthe tango, with high suowy mountaine and glaciers 
fn bod aiden of him and from that point he nw tho Huranl runing to 
{ho lcastwardy and the corresponding river, the Teramatad, rmning to tho 
westward, By following the Toramakau down from its source, as ho had. 
Tilowed tho forunol up to ts som, ho avolte the diffenten of elie and 
foreanwhigh Dr. Heotor mot with” It took. him twenty-ate days to got 
own to tho weet cout. During that timo ho was unprovided with nox 
smo, Baring only started with gullnt or month whigh tay ad 

Yaoks, and much of it got spotted from the difBoulty there 

was in crossing and recrossing the river, which they had to do by fording and 
swimming, and with thelr provisions ou theit backs, the dense iim 
asc tthe lig hy pa och pa foe we ot 
‘the river. ‘They were uttarly dostitute they got the coast, and had. 

live om native birds, which he brought down with his ir 
























coast, Ho went down the coast with ove old man and explored : 
ft is nothing but a long saudy beach, with a denes forest reaching up to tho 
Snowy Mountains, every 20 miles or s0 broken by largo rivers with bar har= 
Yours, mostly impracticable for navigation. ‘These rivers rise, as do all tho 
rivers of any sizo in tho Middle Island, in the Snowy Mountains, fed by 
glaciers, &,, and having corresponding rivers rising in the same part of the 
mountains, and flowing eastward. Mount Cook stands outa grand sight about 
80 miles from the coast, and the whole of the intervening country is covered. 
‘with denso primeval forest. From Jackson Bay he endeavoured to.etrike in= 
land, but having no provisions ho was compelled to return to the point where 
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bo struck the coast, and reoross the island by his former rovte. ‘The expedition 
ten about three months. 

Tord Doxovauuose asked if on the westom ona chero was any harbour or 
rondstaad likely to give protection to shipping, boone Chote forests then might 
berrendered extremely valuable. 

‘fe. Hanan repliel, there was no harbour worth spa 
came down to Milford Haven, nthe south-west corner of 
fond here the const was indented with fonds. ut where 

«Grey River entered the sen small stexmers had lately crse the bar, and a 
setlenent was beng ool thr te Goreranan of Cantory avin 

tm great deal af money i opening up a road along the route which he 
Boe, “aSbarbour on tho wt conse woutd have been a rest boot, boats it 
‘would have paced Canterbury indirect communication with Australi, 

‘The Puustonn asked if the Horde on the west of Otago Province war doap. 

Mfr, Hanan said thoy were very fine harbours, but so doap Ghat it wes 

= Aiffoat to ind anchorage, 








8. ‘The fourth and concluding Paper was— 

An Exploration up the Moisis River to the edge of the Table-Land of the 
‘Labrador Peninsula. By Heyay Yous Hsp, wa, 7n.as., &o., 
"Trinity College, Toronto. 

‘Tas river had been for centuries the cance-route of the Montagnais 

‘Indians, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the interior, and latterly 

has been similarly used by the Nasquapeo Indians, whose hunting- 

grounds are on the table-land. Its mouth is 18 miles east of Bay of 

Seven Islands, and its course is almost due north, The north-east 

‘pranch is separated by a very low water-parting from the headwaters of 

‘the Ashwanipi, or Hamilton River, the chief stream of the table-land, 

1400 miles in Jength, by, which it is possible to navigate its course 

to this point, and so complete tho system of canal navigation through 

he interior, ‘The numerous portage-paths, by their condition, indi- 
cate the antiquity of this route. The distinguishing features of the 

Moisie portion of which are the constant succession of rapids, falls, 

‘and impetuous currents; alternating with lakes of widely different 

Jevels, into which occasionally may be seen half-frozen streams 

descending from the barren hill-tops, which in winter become masses 

of ice, that fall with inconceivable violence into the valley below. 

‘Where the stream becomes too rapid for the canoes to stem it there 

‘are portages, one of which occurs so low down as 45 miles from its 

‘mouth. Where the north-east and north-west branches unite (both 

© Yeing of about equal volume), the channel is about 150 yards wide 
in June, ‘he canop-route lies for 25 miles up the Coldwater, a 
‘mall affluent rising in Trout Lake, which, singular to. say, throws 
off two considerable streams flowing in opposite directions, Imthis 
‘25 miles tho river falls fully 1500 fest. Beyond this lake oocurs a 
‘Comparatively level: lake-tmaok, strewn with inninmerable boulders, 
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richly clothed with mosses and lichens, and sometimes 20 feot in 
Aiameter. Reaching the ledgo of the table-land, the elevation was 
discovered to be about 1850 fect, the highest mountain visible boing 
2200. ‘The course of the Ashwanipi, which forms the connecting 
Yink in the internal system of navigation, is roughly parallel to the 
golf, Further on, a rango of snow-capped mountains, two days? 
journey (about 60 miles) distant, was discernible in the north-east; 
‘While north and north-west was a bare undulating country, devas- 
tated by the numerous conflagrations that have swept over tho 
country, and has groatly diminished the animals of the country, on 
tho chase of which the Indians deponded; in consequence of which 
‘tho Montagnais Indians have beon reduced to « handful, leading 
miserable oxistonco on the table-land. 


‘Tho Pazarom, after thanking Professor Hind for his valuable coramuntene 
‘ion, askod hin {0 oxplain the yeoulierity in tho form of the pipes used by the 
Aifferont tribes of North Armerican Indians near th course of the Molo 
Stiver, and. also to mention some instances of lakes having two outlets; 
chuarting that eorsrondent of tho ‘Atheowun' ad question tho tu, 
ot “Gala Spoke's statement ‘with reference to Lake Nyanza having two 
coutlot, 

‘Professor Hinep said ho 
1s own obuervation of th Th 
‘Trout Lake, which ooupid the summit of « subordinate mountain-range at ad. 
‘litudo, of '1460 foot. Te sont out in a north-east drecton a tributary to tho 
Moisio Tver, and in another direction tho Coldwater River. Hy pamed into 
rout Lake by the Coldwater River oa panto ou of it by the Moiio Riner 
ieibutary. "Tho noxt was the Praiio-Portago Lake, which also has two outlet, 
tne lowing into Take Winnipeg and the other into Lako Superir, ‘The 
Satives aroin tho habit of passing from the Winnipeg watorbed to that of 
Tae Gaperrby means of Ke Preto Lae aul, itt 
faking thir caioes out of the water. ‘Theb, from a lake and marsh in tho 
ape vs rag rx sll ive wh wa ao th alto of 
fouth branch of the Saskatchewan in a westerly direction, while from the same 
Ine issues the Q'Appelle River, which, after a course of 476 miles, reaches the 
‘Besiniboine River in an easterly ditection. ‘Tho fourth instance consists of 
deren of lakes, threo in number, Known as tbo Backtat Lakes; they. barb 
‘communication with the Souris River on the one hang, and with tho Pembina 
‘River, am afugot of Red iver, on the other, ‘These were four instances 
“of tro. ouilota from lakes, through throe of which he bad himealf passed, and 
{he fourth he had seen from the sumalt of « mountain, Profesor Hind’ then 
‘alled attention to varieties of stone pipes on tho table of lifrentforns, and 
ini ot the polity of each pene a, ‘probably distinotive of the 
sd mation by which 1 bad own adoptod. A orn ye of pipes uted 
bye Chipewyan, how hontg- rounds he north f tae longing 

the great Gree nadon, ‘The Orecs have a typeof pip peculiar to themselves, 
orm of thos ued by dhe Plain Gree atthe fot ofthe Rooky Moun 
fas almost ential with te ip ofthe Nsnunjoes, tre ofthe peat 
‘Gree nation, on tho table-land of tho Labrador peninsula, ‘The Ofibways, 
‘whose hunting-grounds lie to the south of the country inbabited by. the Ores, 
Tave also a very elatinet and wellamarked form of stone pipe, which enables 
any ono cooverant with the customs of Indians to reognisn it ax characteristic 
‘of the Ojibway people. It was suggested that if this peoularty in-Ue form of 
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‘tho stone pipes in wso by dierent Tndion mations jn their naturel stato should 
De found foe constant, it night form a valuable mean in the hands of tho 
tema of arin gna lo reapesing the “Mound biden” ofthe 
‘lls ofthe Mississipi, the St. Lawzenes, and elaowhe 

Colonel Laeenoy stated that, in tho Itocky Mountains thro existed another 
lake, called the Punchbow, fom whieh the water fowed in one direoton into 
‘the Pacific and in the other into the Aretic basin, 

Captain Sem with eforence to Lako Nyania, sido Id only som one 

«ule, ut he ind been informed there wero four outot, and ho lad no reason 

{o doubt the scouracy ofthe statement. 


‘Tho meoting was then sdjoumed to Monday, the 8th of February. 

















ADDITIONAL NOTIOES. 
(Printed by order of Counctl.) 





1. Betracts from Private Letters received from M, pv Cran, 


Tau following extracts from lettor recently reosived rum Mu Chall by 

Fellows of the Soociety, who have Kindly placed them atthe disyowal of tho 
Council for publication, explain tho position and. yrospect of ‘that enthusinti 
traveller nt latest accocnts, and may'bo considered supplomentary to the letter 
real by tho Prosident at tho Society's Meeting of 28rd November (v, Proceede 
ings, Vol. vi. No. 1, p18). 





“Fernand Vas River, 18th October, 1869, 

“Lhave arrived, as you will seo by tha hending of my lator, at the intended 

field of my explorations. T havo mot with a great misfortube, the boat con 

taining my solentific instruments upset, and most of them bave boen spall I 
‘was on board myself, but thanks to n kind Providence toy He wan spared. 

“Lend to Gaboon a little box containing n gold waleh, a pocket dhrono- 

‘and a stall sextant, to be forwarded to your care, And should. be 


‘moter, 
ox obliged if uld forward them to the of the 
Se ied fom ond oe aan 


“Pornand Vas, 1th October, 186, 
“T shall stay near the sea-shore until the end of the rainy season, say the 
Deginaing of Day, 00 that T abel have tive to receive a Aether fupply of 
solentific instruments before proceeding into the interior. Just now I am 
‘building large bamboo house, which is to be my abode till I leave the coast. 
Houssbuiling is not very expensive may new abode, which wil bom yaaos 
‘ascompared with my present wretched hit, will only cost mo some 261, 
“| Byerything looks well in regard to my future explorations. 
‘ligt bore bos Lavo been very heartily reoaived ty the nat 
to so mo again, ta Thad boen oo Lob of returning Yo Oem, 
joyed pretty good health; but one attack of fever which 
Fina few ¢ ‘As yon as my house is finished, I intend to 
il add greatly to the interest of any new, 
te oat stent ring ‘as Ido in a dark 
say shomical, 
te become very hot? 


7 he box wid oon ya rcivd, and repyiv ade ged, 
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2. Resources of the Niger as regards legitimate Trade, 


(Bstract from a Letter fom Commodore Winmor, H.M.S, Ratilenake, to the 
‘Commander-ia-Chiet of the Cape Station, dated 9th December, 1863.) 


“Lieutenant Gambier ascended in the steamer as far as Rgge, about 900 
‘miles from the entrance of the river. From thence he advanood a further 
‘istanoo of 8 aniles in bis boats, and entered a sual river, up which he want + 
50 miles: to a village called Wunagi, 7 miles from Bods, the capital of King 
‘Massaba, Dr. Baikle accompanied hits, 

At Wnagl they were inet by King Maswabe’s messengors, who informed 
thomn that horses would bo aeut down fur their eouvoyance to his town, 

rhe name of tho river is not given fi any chart, nether bas it boon sure 
vyoyod. "t willbo well to cal it by souie name conooctod with this years 
fxpadition, “It is about 800 yards noross in tho broadest part, and from 80 tog 
40 in ite narrowest part, Depth unknown but Lisutasant Gambior thinks Ie 
‘to averago quito 2 fathoms, 

ito banks are thick with mangrove, and a fow trocs ; but, the country is, 
swell cultivated, yielding ndian cora aad yam, ‘hero is also tho ‘butter 
Trey which i at 0 tg and rodsen ee utr whic, wed 
by the natives for food and for greasing thelr bodies. ‘Thore is plenty of 
‘cotton, red and white, and large quantities might bo grown, At every village 
cotton was brought down forsale, 

the ounty won wll papal with auch of th, sane exrpon of 
people aol prs ot A" wor very fay, and anaes 


t 
auto wana tobe mat rl ten, aan nd Gan cr cma 

palin, Yanna, 0, growing in grea abundaneo, The yauns are uperit 
to ida of Stach the cv and tho lato fom all wvoont avery 
Deal, a fret Desge bowing up from the sen, 

‘rte are parteidges and gulneacuwl, also elephants and Dulfatoos, in the 
neighbourhood. 

“Fy, Baik came on bard at Tkoj, his own, pec thot 229 miles ups 
and jas greatly rejoiced to ae tho Inna dgatr, as hls supplica Wore exliusted, 
‘and ho bad given up all hopes of being relieved this year. 

“' Tho missonavies were all landed et eheso places where thoy hud missions, 
embarking again when the Jnoeigator rotarned. « «« 

“rom the entrance of the Niger to gia, w disianco of 860 miles, tho 
average depth inthe raloy sowon is botwoen 4 and 6 fathoms exepting in ona 
Jett i hipaa wie oly 10, yf sour mae 

posable for vesnels drawing more water to proosed fsther than this aballow 
each bet 200 mals 

4s oir pags 0 thn, otha a of to nan, net whi da 
‘o-tet chanel i, which has ot jot boon surveyed ; and Lieutenant Gambier 
‘inks ft bighly probable that dayp channel ry bo foand thee, 

“My opinion, formed upon. the information Lbave been able to cblao, is 
toa veld wl pny ono Comany taketh rade of the Nigar ito ts 
own bands encouraged ait bya yal subsidy 2 
Ce cea, 


"After this it would be, of course, for Hor Majesty's Government to rescind 
‘the charter and do away with the monopoly, aa they think proper. 

“Tt appears thet this single 10-fst chahnel inentioned above, is the only 
obstacle, excepting the rivorbnr, to vessals of large draught of water navigating 
‘he river, after patsing the bar, and taking in thelr eargoes £00 miles up 
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“rphia i a very serious obstacle, but ean be overcome by steamers of light 
draught towing up lange cargo bonis, or hulks of « considerable size, ‘Tho bar 
(another drawback to vesels drawing much water. ‘There is only 12 feet on 
it in the rainy season, 

'A'Gompany must therfore o prepared to enter upon thelr work with 
two powerful, paidle-wheol steamers dravting when loaded 9 feet of water, 
‘ital is only one foot les than the depth of the channel in its shallowest part, 

ih ee marty of sages ‘or other conveyances, as they may 
+ Oxpadiant for riverwork, 

Tithe ship to reosive the cargo must bo at anchor outside the ber. ‘Those 
steamers should bo armed with one heavy and one light gua, lao e proportion 
Of alarm katy ein che af Zeon, Thy iad bo Try at 
Swell venillated, andl carry at Teast 100 tons of coal. A dayOt of coal must be 
In therivor atthe bus slated placo, and wood oun bo obtained very cheap, 
T should say chat steamers with two ruddors would be Whe best, which 
‘prevent tho neostity of turnin 

«At fret somo Hite dilly will doubtoss arise, which must bo expected; 
Dut the enterprise of British merchants, backed wp by the energy and skill of 
British seamen, will conquor every obstacle, and establish a trado in tho Ni 
ha wi yy, fy yoy erry og that x rely aterm a 
Inapplnese and prosperity ofthis par of Altice” 














NOTION. 


‘the ‘Library of the Royal Geographical Society will on and after Jat March, 
1860, open at 10°30 A.3c, and close at 490 ra, on ordinary days, and at 
2°80 rat on Saturdays, 
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SESSION 1863-04. 
Sixth Meeting, 8th February, 1804. : 
Sm RODERICK I, MURCHISON, xo.n., Pasmavr, in the Chair. 


‘Prosexranions.—Reve. @. P. Badger and J.J. Mercier, Jobo Kempster 
and G. Clowes, Esgrs, 

Exxctios.—Rov. G. P. Badger ; J. Cookfeld Dimsdale, Bsq.; Sir 
Frederick Halliday, 5.0.5.3 Gavin Hardie ; Charles Savile Roundell ; 
Band Trimmer; and Henry Weguai, Begre. 

Acossstons To Lisnary.—‘The Cotton ‘Trade its bearing upon 
tho Prosperity of Groat Britain and Commerco of the American 
Republics, considered in connection with the System of Negro 
Slavery in the Confederate States;” by George McHenry. _¢ Narra- 
tive of Canadian Exploring Expeditions,’ by Professor W. Y. Hind ; 
‘presented by tho Author. Continuations of ‘Transactions,’ &c, 

Acorssioxs ‘ro Mar-noom sinc last Meeting (Jan. 25)—Sourcea 
of the Nile, by Captains Speke and Grant; 8 shests, MS, Mapa 
‘Topografico de la Altiplaniaio Contral de Bolivia, by Higo Reok; 
1862. New Zealand—Protince of Canterbury, showing the Glaciors 
snd Alpine range, ilustrated by 12 large-sized Drawings by Drv 
‘Hiaast; PG, Now ealand—chowing the Seat ‘of War, Auckland; 
published by the’ Baitors of the ‘Daily Southern Cross,’ New 
Zealand. Ancient Map of Africa, preserved in the British Muscum, 
presented ‘by'‘his xvellency onde de Levradio, Dio Britischen 
Inseln und das ‘Uniliegende Meer; by A. Peterman. Spocial- 
Karto Siid-Schleswig; by A. Petermann, Plan of tho Distriot 
around Shanghai, under the protection of the Allied Forces (2 
copies); presented by the War Ofiice, through Sir B, Lugard, x.0.n. 
Continuation of Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts, = 

Examirioxs.—Twelve chromo-lithographs of glacier and other 
“Views in. the Southern Alps of Middle Island, New Zealand, tq 

Yor. Vitl ¥ 
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illustrate Dr. Haast’s Papor ; from wator-colour sketches taken on 
tho spot, 

Previous to reading tho frst Paper of the evening, tho Presiwenr 
called attention to tho sorios of the above-mentioned beautiful 
chromo-lithograph views of the mountain-soonery of New Zealand, 
after which 
« The first Popor, which was entitlod * On the Southern Alps of Canter= 
dury, Midle Island, New Zealand,” by Dr. Haast, Provincial Geologi 
‘was road, in which the author briefly summarized tho rosults of his 
numerous surveys during the years 1861-62-68. ‘Nhis magnificont 
snow-clad rango, from which dosoend onormons glaciers, reaches in 
this provinoo its greatost elevation, forming tho culminating point of 
tho gront back-bone that runs through both islands from north-cast 
to south-wost, which is bnly broken through at Cook's Straits, and 
rises in the North Inland to peaks almost as lofty, such 98 tho 
woll-nown cone of Mount Egmont, ‘Tho pyramidal form is overy- 
‘whore the marked foaturo of the hugo masses, numbers of which 
‘exooed 10,000 feet in height ; whilo Mount Cook, the highost sum- 
mit of all, is 12,460 feot, and about 80 miles from tho wost coast. 
Botween each mountain-system, as it wore (some of which, how- 
fevor run for many milos withont any traces of acl), ocours a pass of 
‘yarying altitude, gonorally vory inaccossible, some as high as 6600 
foot to about 8000 foot ; and thoto intorvening dopressions form tho 
‘atershed of rapid and formidable mountain-torenta which fall into 
tho ocean on the west coast. ‘The castor flanks are drained in like 
manner by glacier-streams, which, however, having a longer dit 
fence, £6: ran, ere reaching the east const. and encountering hugo 
lakes which regulate their flow to somo oxtont, make this sido of 
‘tho rango omfnéntly suitable for an omigration-field, Nothing oan, 
‘oxoodd the beanty of tho tints both of sky and vogotation, a 
singular glaoial anomalies that prosont thomsclves on some of the 
laciors;; as, for instance, that of the River Godley, which has two, 
‘waterfalls falling from ite eastom edge into two deep gorges, only 
separated by a buttress of rock, as depicted in one of tho spirited 
skotchos mado on tho spot, which wore exhibited at tho Mesting, 
Botwoon Mount Cook and Mount Stokes (in immediato proximity. 
‘a alimost as Tofty as tho former) thore is a deep very abrupt cleft, 
aig. iwere, constituting « col about 7000 fect above sea-level; 
‘beyond which’ the’ chain again rises, but is now if rroatedl as it, 
proved south-west, tT @ singular gap or break oocurs—n6t above, 
1000 fect high, with @ swamp on the summit, emptying’ in both, 
_direotions, and presenting physical featured which, itis believed, are 
“without « pecat in “anyother portion of the globe—thtough 
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‘eastern portion of the province. ° This pass will’ probably be ere 
long made available for ponies at least. Beyond this singular pass 
tho two chains reunite, as thoy approach Mount Aspiring on 
tho frontiorline betwoen Canterbury and Otago, All the valleys 
‘on either side of the chain are universally densely clothed with 
forest-trees; but while tho chai on its western aspect has the ap- 
pearance of an undulating rampart, on tho east there'extend numerois’ 
Jofty chains rimning north and south, or at right angles to the main 
“pack-bone,” as it has beon aptly tormed. ‘This configuration 
necessarily leads to there boing an cnormous amount of glacier 
surface, the morainos on which aro unusually clearly defined and 
plentiful. ‘The Tasman Glacier is 12 miles long, and at its lower, 
extremity 13 milo wido. ‘Traces everywhere present themselves of 
many of theso glaciers having at no remote poriod extonded several 
hundred feet further than their present limits; and in the course of 
‘explaining the drawings, reference was made to several indications 
‘eonfirmatory of recsived theories of the modo of progression of 
‘laciors ‘under various physical conditions, : 

‘The Pasipewn sald he. was proud to preside upon an occasion when 
gentleman who was a geologist by profession had proved himself to be a 
wot geoganter, and Med shown hor intinniely tbe. votes of phys 

. Geography and. geology were united. Dr. Hansts labours were worthy. of all 
Commendation. His illustrations of the glaciers proved that the south 
‘western part of Now Zealand was in that intermediate state which all geo. 
Togista were agreed upon wes formerly the condition of tho northern part of, 
our own islands, In his last Anniversary Address ho adverted to the belief 
of geologists, tat all the northora pert of Scotland was once in the condition 
that Greenland is at the present day ; that is, covered with snow, with glaciers 
Aesening fom the ssowy mountain the tuations an inthe Paper 

| ‘which ad been brought before them, they had a description of those 
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Irena as now at work in New Zealand, and fn this respect tt was a valuablo 
‘communication, an presenting a history of an iutarmediato link jn tho develop 

Sent of glacalaction descening from ancient to modem periods, 
Str. Coongos atthe invitation ofthe President, pointed gut on the map tha 
: focality of the various gold-diggings and coal-mien in the Otago and Gate 
feo ce Hsp plated ut the loaity of the Tima Ber, 
rou of which ae. Wittombs the poe was oral by he 





of Mr, Whitcombe, ax sot out at length in a letter, which, owing to acci~ 
ent, was not brought to the meting. Sir Roderick pértioularly dwelt on the 
Dold spirit of discovery whiclr bad led this explorer to sacrifice bis life and he * 
‘was therefore most unwilling that the evening should. pass without « tribute to = 
his mest from all geographers prosent. 

‘Tho following i# an extract from the leter alluded to:— z 


Ectract of Letter from Dr. Haast to the President, dated Obristewurch, Maj 
16th June, 1868, i 
“Bnowing that an Alpine pass, about 6000 foxt igh, existed at the head 
“pee ote soatiers raaeh Er tha akan, tho Cantetry Corea sx@h 
‘Henyy Whitcombe to-aseerlain if this “pass could: be mats etalable to 
bs ¥2 
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wach fhe west const from Christchurch, He reached this saddle on the 20th 
we one tsteal of teturaing, ho conned the jouroey with one of his 
wee ing the seat of tho party bak to walt for hit. on the known Alpine 
Metis twen the sourot of the Hur (east coast) and Maruman (est 
toast 
wring eromed tho yest, ho arived at the sources of the Hokitika, an 
important Siver witch rede the bon about 15 mile spat ofthe Taran, 
FERN ar Mage Although Mr. Whiteombo was a secoulishl survyer, 
oo an aiomttean and ratronome Who had worked suezesaflly in Toda 
saDhuncatiy he had had no experince in Now Zealand bust-traelling 
ish ries not ely ong Se abl fo cary a ea nd ta 
Munger augue, aod col, but-algo-n general knowledge of the nature of rivers 
td th bet way of ooting them. 

Og is ac eagtnont Mz, iene cn hing tn ot 
sraa oo exbanstes tone he had gent duly ia walking to tho Taramak, 

- Where he hoped 6 Bw Meott selesoentin Order fo prooure some provisions 
Totboy bad Hts al ets. 

1 Udaetonately the few Maorss who lived here had Jt the sttloment, v0 
hay detemnined da following te coast tothe mouth of the viver Gro fortis 
je Shey had to cron h emna, woh lao and rnd er. 

Pas vlan cnaoa ws tobe found, they ed to small ol ones fete; ut 
‘whan thay nace the cuvent thle contrivance began to aink and dit towards 
Te"bare” Sie, Whiteombo, who was a goo! swimmer, jamped into the water 
totaal to ak th se ot gin ch eal con 
Besant into the sur at the mouth of the river and unfortunatly was 
Asano Tis companion, who old not aim, bad a fost rlmcalows escape; 
Peer hin ght hand to ono of to eanos, ho aucecodd in rrataing Wik 
IE na hot hy Su rng al rig 

rma ns cast ox shor, wy om Yenverng man, he worked is wa 
Be ean tha Tamra. fo 0 fow mi, and fotsoaely fl fn with 
Toue Mores who gave hin fv ptatoc "Hat lag reve tthe nade 
She Haranatan,-where is formbe companions awalted hex} and me 
ett, as a aware of dn wang whic eed endured, tat is 
“ayn. ale conversing wth him for sore tio, did ot reeogeise 

ina bonsmas wan eto and theater nx tease of ory twenty days.” 





















‘Tho second Paper was ontitled:— 

+ On the Frontién Province of Loteto in North Peru.” By Profestor 

Don Antoxto Ramoxpy of Lima (Honorary Corresponding 
Member, R.G.S.). 

; Communicated by W, Boutazne, 

‘Tms, communication gives an instalment of the author's labours 
uring. the past twelve years, to make known the many valuable 
~ produots of Peru, in carrying out which object he has mage m=, 

‘morous excursions in all direotions into the interior, ae 

"ho provinos Of Loreto is as lange as all tho other departments 
together, anid. extends from the Cordillera region of Paseo to the 
ction of the Amazon’ with the Jatava, its south-west. portion 
mountainous, whilé ite eastern districts consist of extensive 
‘well-watored and’ goyered with Tuxmuriant vogetation. In the 
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‘mountainous region the most prominent physical features are the 
passage of the Huallaga through a gap in the mountain-chain, and 
the renowned Pongo de Manseriche through which the Marafion 
effects its escape. The plains consist of the usual alluvial soil, 
entirely free from pebbles, which is characteristic of the great 
South American plains bordering on the Amazon, 

The climate of Loreto is hot and moist, the mean temperatufe” 
Deing 21° to 22° 0. (71°-73° F.), while such is the humidity that in 
‘a few days, boots, clothes, do., become covored with microscopio 
‘vegetation. At midday, however, the thormometerindicates as high 
as 93° temperature, which, owing to tho immenso amount of mois- 
‘ture, becomes almost insupportable. ‘Che rainfall here is probably 
at least as heavy as at any other spot on tho globo, which the author 
iis inclined to attribute in great measure to the congelation and oon- 
densation of the s.s,w. winds upon the snow-covered summits of the 
Andes, combined with the known phenomena of the north-east and 
‘south-east trades upon their eastern slope, as hitherto maintained. 

‘After noticing the layer of sand, 40 to 60 miles in width, which 
covers the sea-coast of Peru, the sea-shells found in which in large 
quantities, of desoriptions similar to’ those which abound in the 
adjacent sea, seem to\indicate that it was uphetved. at ‘a recent 
dato from the ocean, and commenting on the phenoméns of tem~ 
perature likely to ocour from these physical features, Sefior Rai- 
mondy elucidates his theory that this peculiarity of soil has, 
coupled with the prevailing winds on tho opposide side of tho 
mountain-rango, a great deal to do with the climatic extromes 
already alluded to. He then examines the origin and cause of the 
network of rivers of the lower region of Loreto, and’ considers 
fully what stream is really entitled to be regarded as the parent 
stream of the mighty Amazon (the name Orellana, imposed on it in 
honour of its discoverer, has become entirely disused). 

A Hist of affinenis follows, furnishing a very much, ‘needed contri- 
‘bution: to the geography of that region, which concluded; he passes 
to’ the*¢onsideration: of the three main streams, the Marifion, the 
‘Fluallage, and the Ucdyali; ‘most’ of the Various afuerits from tho 
‘north alluded to, or named. as flowing through Peravian. territory, 
having their sources and the ‘upper ‘portions of their course lying 
within the state of Beuador. 

‘The roads.*. entering this extensive territory are only three in 
‘number—one from the north, one in Central Peru, and one from the 
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south; the capital, Moyobamba, a city of 8000 aéula, but dovering 
fas much ground us Tima, boing situated in the extreme north- 
west comer of the province, not far eastward of Chachapoyas, 
‘with which one of these roads communicates. ‘Tho soil js a sand 
stono so loose that ono single very heavy rain will cocasionally work 
‘channel of immonso depth. ‘The food i chiefly vegetable, and tho 
- principal manufacture that of what is Iziown in Buropo as Panamé 
Ktraw-waro. Tn ono province, ‘that of, Tarapto, tho exchango 
medium is wax, a hard day's work being remnnoratod by 4 oz 
wax! Several particulars were given of the towns and. villoges of 
‘his immense region, in one of which the cizoulating ourrency is largo 
noodles, each representing 1d,.sterling, The universal currency, 
‘a ootton cloth, which, as in Afrioa, has a fuotuating 
always commands its own value in baxtor. 

‘The whineral products of the distri adjoining tho vising grounds 
fro rook-salt (with lime-springs neat), sulphate of limo, alum, sul- 
phur (pure) iron-ore and lignite; and gold is found on tho great 
iver Napo, This whole region has recontly beon opened up by 
improved. stoamors, whon it is at least probable that a vory great 
evelopment of trade must take place to Paré and Burope on ono 
fido, and to Callao and tho Har Bast on tho othor. At present, 
hhowovor, tho navigation of the river is only open by the joalousy of 
tho Brazilian Government to the Peruvians, in order that thoy may 
rotch their own country from tho Atlantic. | ' 

«The Baron sated tat Don, Aino Raimond Bd bow expat 
satin tern gar ye Geyer ar wg eae od 
aco tee 0 Cound 
fering Bina wea ot tt cl Sonora Corresponding 
Mma fhe Haya GgrapeSsy. Th eet tought ttre ib 
‘wun of vast extny nd ho hoped. there were entlemedpresant who ot 
nt ut the great ovontage to bo derived from a trade with Per ntred 
wy moraing the Amazon to those great ffiuenta which fow into it from the 
Gets. Waa thy mde th cmrarialy atria conten ot 
‘ho roptn on Who Peruvian sido of the Andes, and alo what eary communion 
Hon af that rogon could have with tho Atlantic by menos of tse tibtary 
Hivos owing taatward into tho great ream of the Amazon, thay would ace 
Jw mportage it wns tothe commer of tho world to havo tis oomuneaton 


‘Qpmued "up. Ho know no-gentleman so competent to speak pon ths ath 
Si Ssakern ho tal rovslod hs Tics sod Tho al wrtinn Net 
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‘they penetrated hundreds of miles on foot fo points on the Cagueté, Parus, 
fod ther lange steams, which had never been reachel by ang sconiae ot 
Iereantil traveller sinco ther time. ‘They were the great explorers of the 
‘Amazon valley. Ta the suceeting century the missionaries descended home of 
‘he rivers, but they appeared to have bean very superstious and very tm 
Ho had ia his possesion the manuseript journal of one of these mlsslonries, 
‘who observing, ono morning, « jaguar orww! along tho branch of a tro and 
3 omc down tpn a grat pepo, which wap rowing upon the bans of 
Frey and. drag’ t onto the beach, was 20 dismayed at the thought that’, ~ 
‘similar fate might befal him if is canoe happened to be under the branches of 
‘uso the trent at ight, hat be align isan ad retoe In 
8 present eantury soentife men had shown greater zeal and greater exergy, 
‘snd spont mony years of tir live, noplrated from all oir onda) 
‘exploring hoo unalthy regan 
Mine Haessona datrolaced Ms, Dates and Mr. Walla as gonemen who 
} dhad a personal knowledge of the pisiea features of the Arnszon. 
‘Mr. Baas said ho had aseonded. tho Amazon from ita mouth aa far as the 
Peruvian fronton, «distance of 1800 miles from the Auantiy and. hod tra 
vollad ovor large Portions of ie many times.” Tho breadth of the river 
Yvied froma milo and achal? to coven voiles, It winds along ia lengthy 
‘curves,’ forming magnificent reaches. very inch of the banks is covered 
‘with forest regetation ; indeed, tho whole country is covered with one 
Yast matted foes growing foe enomous aight and presenting’ mowt 
otaresqua and varied scone. It is a very healthy country. He knew 
nglshmen both ae Parg. and Santarem, ‘who had’ Uved there thirty ot 
forty yer, and he all ‘ov the ord. complesios of ter conten 
‘The Whol’ of this distance of 1600 wales lay in Brezilian territory, which 
4n the valley of the Amazon embraoes a rogion 800,000 square miles In extont, 
of the most fertile soil ia the world. In passing along the river Sn native 
‘eanoes be frequently notioed that the banks aro composed of a rich crumbling 
ogeiable mould, fikeen to twenty fet in depth. ot this grand country ie 
almost without iahabitane, The population at the last cansus exceeded but 
Tite 280,000 souls, whiah is in the ratio of one peraon to every four squar® 
alles, In tho protinee of Arehange, the most forbidding country in northern 
uropo, the population i in the ratio of four persons to one aquare mile. Ta 
‘onsoqtince of this eantines of population inthe valley ofthe Amazon, there 
‘was no agriculture curried on, "Hl nover saw a plough, and be could ootnt on 
Hr dng the ur of oes tnd sas fat hoo, ig te whole 
‘of the coven years ho was there. ‘The trade is entirely confined to gathering 
‘the spontancots productioa of the forest—indis-rubber, chocclate-muts, brat 
Doula sarsparila vanilla, 0. Timber ia seaosly yet beoome an arts of 
‘expat, though the country abounds im the moet beautiel nod varied desrip- 
‘ome woods, ‘ho ol experi fom tis county el 6 through he pore 
‘of Bar, and do nob exceed 400,000%. por annum, of whieh indiaubber-com= 
Prices about onerthird, and: chooolatenots onc-ball. Tt is an interesting 
‘problem how this county is ¢0°be poopled. ‘The Brazilian Goverament have 
et thelr faces against Oh importation of negro slaves, and he was afald that 
‘Enropean immigrants willbe of litte use im field labour. . 
Ma, Wartace suid he'went about « thousand miles up the Amazon and = 
sez the Ro Negro. ‘During the far yar be spat thar, he acquired 
all the information he could respecting the gouutry. he surface is covered 
‘with the largest broken forest. in the world; it is the great physical fextane 
Of South America, "At the mouth of the Amcazon the forest extends nly’ & 
few hundred miles into the interior, ad then you get to the mountainoas 
district of Brazil and Giana, whichis partly open country mixed ‘with wood. ~ 
Farther up tho river an enormous plain opens out north and south, extending 
‘to the foot of the Andes, entirely covered with forest, ‘The forest is of auch 
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cextont hat countries like England, France, Spain, and Germany mightbe thrown 
own in different parts of it and they would be absolutly lost fhere—you might 
teal aot for year od fever it apn en, "Ie an aternngprelom 
fo ascertain why it should ceaso ao abruptly to the north ani to the south, 
‘To the north you come at onee to the open grassy plains on the Orinooa, and 
tothe south. You come ‘0 similar open plains on tho Peranh. ‘Tho river is 
iso equally dote-worthy from its enormous extent and the iacation of owe 

+ fatons that dwel n the inttior. he people, the greater part of thes, a 

+ Riloly jnorant of any other country but Weir own. excopt by vague report, 
‘AU thelr ideas of gavgraphy are. connected with this river 5 the poxtion of 
Fie conparetielyedosiad peopl, Saions an Sparing ba bak 

ren comparatively eluea ra ards who have 

‘omand saueated ther a questioning him atout France and Hngland, have 
Asked on which sido of tho viyer they aro situated. ‘Thoy imagine that the 
Aragon river flows all round the world, and that every. country must be 
‘situated on one side or the other, 

‘Mu, GEnSTENNRRO gave some joulars relative to a Gorman settlement 
‘whlabjaon the invitation of the Teruvian Government, had tablished itslt 
‘bn the'eastam slope of tho Antes, in the yerr 1800, adding, Gat it was tho 
fet wih ofthe Canty to Taos Etopan eign et aan. 
‘plish that object successfully, it was necessary, he i, that tho emigrants 
should be able to ascend the Amazon by way of Ps At present tho navi- 

ion ofthis river was hermetically walad by tho Braalian Government agalnat 
rae il nations, excop tho riveran states, Por, euador, Venere, 
‘the wi 














and Brazil, ‘But those four republics lied mo ships, consequently 

‘of the navigation was entirely in tho hands of Brasil, He men~ 
‘Hone apecal instances of tho ficulties to which this vation had given 
i an alluded more ariny toa avooly fr 8 yay trai i 
‘1880, which nd ‘boon conceded to the Pars Steam Navigation Company, by 
‘which. daring the wholo of that period the Amizon would be closed to’ the 
oumerce of tho world, Ho considered thie « grat baxdsbip, aad be ho 
‘amever-on,arrangucnent of ack, crsant, Ute tie wi Eval took. 
Ant ts Beta Goverment wuld ‘bring forward the question of the opening 


the tzanaator 6 the Papornaid ho would. advert to on 
‘She fb hetero ke enbenlhiten f th das a roving 
‘whidh wna the subject of tho Paper, he only unhealthy parts are-some of 
‘the vallays which. run down from the gruat chains of moutaing, whore there 
ae visitations. of intanatant fever ut lower down; ix tho great 
pn ofthe river, the lina pct heiiy.” Ho bd pad ame lan 
too himself to the geography and geology of the countey, and ho thought 
‘Progr Hainondy hed Sao jstio Cota es bragsuue to auiest ik 
‘Paper. A serious consideration, however, read itelf upen his ming, namely, 

She eétoued opposition of rail to, the general navigation of the sl 
iver Amazon, and ho would suggest, if Draal. pursed. in Keeping the 
aragin  cd, Es ‘ho Sfreay andthe Hames be‘lned 8 the 


ag, 
MMipazosting was thon adjourned to 22nd February, 
Patt 
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Seventh Mesting, February 22, 1864. 
Sm RODERIOK I. MURCHISON, xox, Paeswaxr, in the Chair. 


Buvoriows—R. J, Ashton, Hoq.; G. 8. Brodie, Boq.; R. C. Car 
ington, Hog. ; Geo. Clowes, Bag., jun} He Cunningham, Eig. ; Capt. D, 
Flower ; Cornelius Grinnell, Esq. ; J. Harvey, Esq. ; J. C. Irving, 
Boq.j CM. Lampion, Bog. ; J. MLaren, Bsq. ; Hon, B. Powys 3 Wis 
Rennis, Hog. 3 Bo B. Ross, Bog. ; J. Scott, Eig. 3 N. D. J. Straton, 
Eup, B.A. 3 Hon. O. H Tracy 5 G. Turnbull, Hog, 

Acorssioxs x0 Limnany.—'Tho Cotton Trade; its bearing upon 
tho Prosperity of Groat Britain end Commoreo of the American 
Republics, considered in connexion with tho System of Nogro 
Slavery in tho Confodorato States, by Geo. McHenry.‘ Nagrative 
of Canadian Exploring Expeditions,’ by Professor H. Y. Hind; pre- 
sonted by the Author. Continuations of Transactions, Miscellaneous 
Periodicals, &. &0. 

‘Accesstows x0 Mar-nodxt—Map of Africa, on 8 sheets, by B. G. 


Ravenstein, 6:8 Map of Nord-Schlessing, by A. von Peterman, 
HOPRGS. 


‘Phe Paper read was— : 

« Noles of a Journey from Gaza, through the interior ‘of: Arabia, to El 
‘Khatif on the Persian Gulf, and thence to Oman, in 1862-63. By 
Gmronp Parcnave. 


‘Avrer recounting how, in order to conceal their intentions, the 
author and his companions first wandered into Galilee, in April, 1862, 
‘where they met the Prince of Wales, while a friend at Jaffa was 
preparing their disguises, arranging for their camel-transport, éc., an 
‘account is given of the characters they respectively played: “Mx: 
Palgrave passing for a doctor, as best caloulated to bring’ ‘him in 
‘oontact with all classes. On 4th’ May they Teft: Jaifa, from which 

4ilL their arrival af Bagdad the 0 ‘your, all trae of 
‘hens wat Toate“ On the bth they rekclied ‘Gaza, thelr final starting 
oink, whord thoy’‘Hayed hirée wosks in ordler to get guides, We. 
‘At length, on 27th May; they Teft ‘in charge of some Arabs of the 
Beni-Ahijeh who were to conduct then ds fat as Maan on the Haj 
or pilgrimage-route from Damiasctis to Mecca, In this part of their 
road they crossed the desert of Hl Tih, through the rocky gorges of 
‘which they travelled for four days, usually on a ss.z. course. After 
passing south so far as to bo within two days of Akabs, the road 


. turned north-east to Maan, where enother detention of twelve days 


took place. Between this and the JaGf province of the Upper 
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Nejed is waterless desert, inhabited by the most desperate of all 
the Bedouin tribes, In crossing this they found but one watering- 
place, and had nearly perished in a Samim (simoom of ordinary. 
current use). ' No living thing was encountered here, but a few 
ferpents and lizards, till the frontier of tho independent princi. 
pality of Jebel Shomer had been reached, marked by the Wadi 
Serhan, Seven days the road‘continued through this valloy, as far 
‘hs Magua, a large encampment of the Sherarats, and on 30th June 
they entered Jaf, “Hero are groups of lovely villages nestling undor 
palm-trees, and two ancient Christian towers, but not of the Roman 
period, which coimmend the place and the entrance of ‘the wadi ; 
thinboing a groat contro of commerce for the Bedouins of Northem 
Arabia, 

‘Tha kingdom of Jebel Shomer lies between 26° 30’ and 82°., 
and: 88°40’ and 44° x,, and its inhabitants are part nomad, part 
etationary, so that both trade and agriculture are to some extent 
represented, though two-thirds of the area is desort. ‘Tho inha- 
Ditants of the rugged dofiles which form the chief physico-geograe 
phical features of tho country wore in early times Christians, and 
Jong withstood HTslani. Tho stato-roligion is now Mohammedan, 
‘but it iv only prominont in tho towns. Away from these a fow 
ooso superstitions soom to ropresont the religious clement. 

‘From this point, aftér ninetecn days’ inoossant intercourse with’ 
tho chiofs.and peoplo, many of whom wore troated: medicinally, tho 
“party left for Hail, the capital of the kingdom of Jebel Shomor, 
‘Thoir road hithorto. ud but. one wall in gaven days’ march over a 
Sterile stony tract, alternating with sandhills which reflected tho 
eat ‘tll tt became insupportable. . Tho entire distanco to Hatl 
‘was ton. days” journey, the Inttor portion through fertile, valloys 
homimed in by rocky mountains. 

At the capital they remained six weeks, being kindly treated by 
tho King Jelab, whose subjects are described as a fine race, There 
ig replly a considerable amount of trade here. 

On 8th July they left, sixtoon in number, and noxt doy crossed 
the Jebel Salma, the seat in pre-Islamito times of Koloib-Waiil, 

+ Whoie sway extended over half Arabia, On the 10th they reached 
on the road from Bagdad to Medina, and on the 
Kingdom of the celebrated sect known ‘ag the 
¢ king, Ibn Sad, is generally lmown as the Sullan 
hay ad ast trmverned, ba Jain chal 
oe be from, north-oast. to ona al well 
sratered: i ice ded popotenentn te Smet 
eenaie At. noon. ‘the 14th, ,the see of an, clevation 
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revealed to them lying below, tho.plains of Kasim, the frontier 
province of the Wahabites; and Argiin, the seat of the local gover- 
zor, was reached in safety. 

Here the climate becomes tropical, as the plateant has been left 
Pehind. ‘The kingdom extends over 10° of latitade by 7° of longi- 
tude, being bounded west by the Haj road, east by the Persian Gulf 
‘Beradeh, a large towi, was reached on the 16th, which is the seat . 
‘bf the Wahabite Governor of Kasim, and is a station for the Persian 
pilgrims, ‘Tho inhabitants are onterprising traders, and cotton is 
tnooessfully cultivated in the neighbourhood. A revolt in the 
neighbouxhood dotained thom here seventeen days, travelling being 
exooedingly insecure towards the capital, in consequence of most of 
the inhabitants of tho Boradch district sympathising with the in- 
surgonts. : 

‘At longth the chief guide of the Persian pilgrims to Mecca offered 
his sorvioes to conduct the party to Riadb, the capital. They passod 
several towns more or less in size, and on the 7th October reached 
the'large fortified town of Mejmad. On the 9th they orossed a 
running stream, a phenomenon in Arabia; and in two days, after 
ascending another plateat, reached the town of Sadek. On the 
10th they reached Hormeimeleh, birth-plaoe of Tbu-Abd-el-Wahab, 
founder of the sect named ‘after-him. Here the gubernatorial tesi- 
dence is a palace built by Ibrahim Pasha in 1818." Thonco they 
‘passod by the large ruinous town of Aujoush, at the mouth of what 
4s called Wadi Honifeh (Orthodox Valley). This oity was formerly 
called Moseilemeh, after a rival of Mahomet (probably the pseudo~ 
prophet of that name mentionod in Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall’), 
whose capital was at Riadh, and who reigned over this region: 
Biadh was reached at noon on the 13th October, where the King 
assigned them lodgings, which thoy inhabited till 25th November. 
Some of the houses here are two and even three stories high. The 
eoplé are, in accordance with the dogmas'of their soot, excessively. 
fanatical aud eustere ; and a foreigner’ life is fa from. safe among 
‘them, On-leaving, the party, now reduoed to threo, hind to avoid 
tho’ lange! towns; to, of which, Manfoleh« and Solemieh, aré 
specified, and concealed themselves in, the small. valley of Yema- 
nich till their: faithfal guide’ and friond. Khalif, who was con- 
voying some Persian’ mercharits, could, rejoin them. On his 
overtaking’ them, they held eastward through fine plains, camping 
at water cach night On Ist Docomber they. were at a well; 
whore the great caravan-routes meet from Nojed, Hasa, and 
‘Tarik. Beyond this lios the Dohur Desert, an offshoot of the Great 
onthe Desert, two days’ journey across, forming a. platogn,:on 
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escending from which by a rather abrupt descent they found 
themselves at Hofhuf, where is a strong citadel called Kot. Hasa, 
whoro they now were, is the richest and most populous of the Wa- 
habite provinces, the climate almost resombing that of India Here 
‘are workers in metals of great repute, while large quantities of 
textile fabrios are also manufactured. 


= «Hence, threo days’ journey without Khalif brought them to El 


‘Khatif, on the Persian Gulf, where their faithful esquire rejoined 
them. Bl Khatif is surrounded by a net-work of rivers, and is 
‘buried in an interminable suocession of gardens, Hore the party 
divided, im order to obviate the risk of both losing their lives in the 
perilous journey to Oman. ‘The author now took boat, crossing the 
Persian Gulf twice, and ultimately on 8rd Marob, 1863, reached 
Sohar, the ancient capital of OmAn, Thence they coasted south- 
‘eastward, and when their long tedious voyage seemed just at an 
‘end, tho bout was shipwrecked, nine only being saved out of twenty: 
‘one gouls on board. 

On 9th March they were at Watiojych, a day's journey from 
‘Mrsoat, whose monarch they visited at his country palaco here, just 
ag they were, shooless, hatless, and in thoi torn shirts merely. Ho 
recoived them affubly, and next day they went on to Muscat, the 
road boing very difficult owing to the spurs of the Jebel Akhdar, 
which here run quite down to the sea, Thenos, after a stay of 
twelve days, he proceoded up tho Persian, Gulf, reaching Bagdad, 
after a severe access of fever and delirtum, on 19th April, and 
Beyrout on Lith July, P 

(Awa general result, all. anti-IMamitio. races throughout the Hast 
‘ave to be found among the mountains, 

‘Aftor retuining thanks to tho author, the Pmesrbmer said that, singe the 
Bitrate of mine j, they bad. rary ap eo _ Arabia, 
Uber of ie oun ory ie romente and’ cas 
‘excellent memoirs of Captain Haines (v.‘ Journal," vol, ix. p. 126) and 
‘Yenant Wolsted (v. ‘Jonmal,’ vol. vil. p. 20), as ‘published in. the Society 
Fel at Gach tune a 
Ke abn by th Asay, em ane uations ‘f and lportant 

gai ae cite tg ca iret 

ja ot-De.,Wallin, a inn, who wade hiraselt a perfect Arab soholan, 
Bobo btar ge Segoe tas 

oe ee Teal wo 28.208) we ba hada baller 

a OE 

Sc ae a et rence 

oes es 

re, he hoped the would _ 

Ee ie Peel a eae 

Atabia, swith whom. alone. wo.hhad keen noquaipted, wmid.the people of tho 
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Wabskeo country, remarkable mation in the interior, smong whom Mr. 
Palgrave had resided. Next, ho should like to know something about that 
rematkable race of Sabeans or Fire-worshippers, who had nover boen described 
by any traveller ju Arabia. ‘Thirdly, as to tho famous breed of Arab horse ia 
he Nee, Me Palgrave ld, he wis avav,communicta sme curots ya 
figulare - 

‘Mh. Patonave—Beforo addressing myself to this Society, which T am 

= _happy-and proud to meet this ovening, T must spologize ina few words forthe 

bablo iuiicieney of command which I have over the English att = 
{he present moment, having beoa nesrly eighteen years absent from England ; 
and consequantly you may euppote that eithor Arabio or some other language 
right bo more fale to ty tongue : howover, Iwill do my best (Chough 1 ean 
Tiaily hope to be sucessful uly to safely the curiosity wich I know prevails 
among many present itis, fanoy, proty muh the same feling that animated 
rysol, and which finlly detarmined mo fo undertake the journey of which 
‘you bave just, heard an abstract—sinco we have often hoard inuch of the coasts g 
‘St Arabia, and wo low moro or lees what the sea-line is, and what the border 
provinces of Arabin are, but of tho interior no ral information bas been ven, 
Ee least with duo acourdey and detail 

Ie'is true wo have had many valuable accounts of the formation of the 
Wahabite kingdom, whieh is ono of the mest remarkable phenomena which 
havo takan place within the last century; 1 mean such information as may bo 
adam the tel of Nib, which ato of the nts esrecy a 05 
‘hey go, or those of Burekhardt ahd other vayagers; but no one could desorbe 
‘hove oduntries es an eye-witness sso it seemed to me important that we should 
at last know fom. ah agtual visit and by our own inayeotion, what ay be 
ally contained in that enormous peninsula which stands out in the middle of 
‘he map like a kind of unknown eouatry, surrounded by many others far more 
distant, yet mauch better known-—such as Persia, India, and oven Altice, at 
least a “the present day. I vwiahed to obtain as far an posable accurate 
fnformation, ot only of the country itself mean of ite geographical or 
physial condition—but more expecially of the inhabitants; the nature of their 
Zovernments, their divisions, thait subdivisions, and of the forms of religion 
Sed mannere chat might oxgt among theme I bad alrendy—String about ten 
reat resldoneo in. Syria-—beon led to suafact by the language of those who 
isd boon fosehest tomards Central Atsbi (whether Arabs ox others who baa 
‘travelled in that diretion), that thore was & something positive in the way of 
& goveroment, of a setted country, and of manners and institutions, to be 

© * found, could obe only get at it, 
‘But tia to go ati was the very dficuty, on ecount of theexteaoxdinary 
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of the country. Consequently, 1 thought the best. plan before me was to 
the hence ro piydan and hang une ight knoveiye of madi 
‘which T was sure-would bo much more than I should find belore me in the 
country, and being suficiently aoquaited with the language to pass i not for 
sm Arab of pur sang, at any rate for ao inbabitant of Aleppo or Bagdad, or 
oe of thos frontinttowny T determined f set out ender thes 

Hower, in odor to socinpith uch a doin, T'was ogee Gopare 
amyeolt of many means’ of which I should have gladly availed myself, such, 
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for instance; as sketching or taking notes before people, ot having with me 
sgraphical implements or similar objects, Of course. was obliged to put 
eB chtiely out ofthe qurtion ; and not only that, but Iwas obliged not to 
appear curious, when at the very moment I was, of coureg most. desirous of 
obtaining tho fallest and exsctest information, "In a word 1 was obliged to 
Fas great a simpleton a2 T pesibly cou, and to seem to éare about nothing 
o but to get my fers, which was not always easy, because the Arabs only 
Day the doctor when he has succeeded in effecting a cue. 
~ -*Jigwever, this profesion answered very” well in tho long ron, bocaus it 
‘brought me into commasieation with every rank and with every character of 
‘whom. one could eet with in the countries thus traversed. during « 
ntroey which lay in a moro or leas inzation nearly aorees the wholo 
Gf Amin and at the sme time {could thus, whdordifarot protexts—such as 
that of inquiring about patients and medioltes, or similar ul in 
‘what was going on even in the neighbouring provinoss, which I was not able 
tovrbin Femon. tT ai, io th ft plc, there’ are no goed doco in 
‘Arabia, or ese it might seem’ almost audaoious to aay thet tho fame of my 
‘medicines sometimes often gained me patients for soveral dye’ Journey distant; 
‘and thin T was glad. of, not of course forthe snko of the remuneration, but on 
‘goount'of the ews which T could thus obtain of the countries from which 
‘thay came. On some occasions I found persona who had come to visit mo and 
task for modical advice from ten or even twelve days’ journey distant; and 
‘eae frequently proved to me a very valuable sourve of informatio 




























‘Wel, let us cut this shorts for of cours, in one evening, i would be impon- 
sible ‘a detailed account of all uch circumstances, "What bas just been 
{tad is lmply @ skeleton of tho ronte itiel, without entering into any particular 
‘Getaile, AB, howover, tho honourable President has alluded to one or two 





ints, which ho vory justly thinks {t would be fitting to dwell, upon, I will 
rity mention thomas far aa Lean in'n general way and aball bo happy to 
depres ih may eo eae ad wh Say ‘btw 
teupon the deta 
"Nowy the ft polut tabstruck me ia Arabid was this Having been always 
tcouoined to consider Arabia. at « Kio. of homo of the Badouing «sort of 
‘cosmous plato of tad patnrage, over which an uncertain amber of Bedoutos 
sat camel ight canal wag up end down, with tes inter 
sand alliances with very litte fixity :T found, én tho contrary, that 
‘the Bedouin population was almeat limited to a dosert-arcle surrounding 
‘Gonttal vain an that the great roux of thie Bedouin population ta gone 
fantated upon the northern frontier, upon the limite of the degrt which divide 
‘Arabia from Syria, and that onoe within the limits of Arabin iteelfgouth of th 
Thuf, which us been already visited by De, Wallin, the stationary or fx 
spuation was much more ntimerous and infinitely more important than the 
Bedouin population ; snd that that proportion ofthe fixed population over tho 
Bedouin increased the farther south I went, until in the central Wahabite pro- 
sib whic ar atongly mad by otaineslng etd hen many 
4 rovinces not a single Bedouin, properly speaking, oot dy the whole 
BF ie poration fixed, and tho tow Belowins who rabasted in tbe 
a Mmpte beng entirely in a stato of srvitude—in fot, rushed by tbe 
rArab Government. ne 
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remarked to me, with much stonishment, that this relly seeiied to be a 
‘government-—a thing which he hed never met with in Syria, 

"The principal divisions of this vast region which I noticed. myself, were the 
‘hree following :—First the Northern, of which the capital is Hill (vsitad 
as you know by Dr. Wallin), and which is called the province of Jebel 
Shomer, “Jebel” means motntain, so it is as if you were to say, “the 
Mosntaian of Shomer’ ‘Tho capital of this provine i alld Hal's town 
‘which at the present moment contains about 20,000 inhabitants, It i a very 

table town in its way, with a good marketplace, tolerable shops,andagrand* ~ 
‘belonging to the Government in the centre; it is surrounded by fortf- 
Tations and walla, Tn the town resis the aotual king of the province, of the 
‘namo of Zell Eba Rasta; and this kingdom was only founded in the tims of 
his fhther, whose name was Abd Allah isbn Rashfd: 9o that itis a kingdom 
which hs lated, altgeber about sly years, tu which i at the prec 
Toment, vory well organised and subdivided into several province, in each of 
‘whieh iss governor dependent upon the central king, and the whole under the 
control of one administrative and exocutive power. 

‘The second Goverment, which is yet more remarkable, is the Wi 
Goverment, which opis newly th whoa of tho interior 3f Aub sretch~ 
ing from the Persian Gulf to the nefghbourhood of Mecca. It does not eomo 
oven gis to the Ted Sex, bemase Mera and the aéjeningprovinen of Hojaz 
fre under the protection of the Turkish Goverment. With that exception, the 
‘whole of Central Arabia belongs to the Wababites, There, agsin, we have 
‘onareby, and a mouarchy of the most absolute form—e despotiom, T might 
Sy taht paaps as tldom been ween in Burope—e depot i wiih 
‘any you roight reed of in history, or hear of in the newspapers, would bear but 
‘fait resemblasce. I gould wot bare imigined sach an ent polton at 
Teligious absolutism as that existing in the Wabsbite country, and-of which I 
Frill afterwards say a few words. Itis at the sume time « goverment: 
fRetly well organised, and divided into eleven distinct provinces, with thefe 
separa governor, dad subordinate governors under th, with cortin 

‘hilitary men to bo Tovied from every town and every village, with 
fed lass and di, td whatever attends on commercial and grail 
ii 

‘The third main division of Arabia which T visited is the govemment of 
‘Oman, which appertains toa personage who is known in our books asthe Imauin 
of Muscat, although that title does not exist in the country itself; Muscat 
hot being in reality the capital of the kingdom, and the title Imaum being 
unknown there. However, the name was given by the Por ‘in the 
Hime of Albuquerque, about 800 years ago, and writers haye since rettined 
‘the word Imanm, which, however, is applicable to the, Wababite king, and-no¢ 
fo hat of Onna: "ho' royal cept si fact the toy of Nera, which 

= mounting hight Mast 























‘Doser whither thee would bo very its objec i goings aod if one went, 
Ile Lope of retrning. ‘Tho Avabe thrnolves hardy over travers it fa 
rogues way, if evan they Journey init ata” Tony found two. Asaby of 
‘Ee onuntry who were initducel to me inthe village ee remackablo raen ox 
{eer seus ha they ha ave tho whol of te Gret Doers 

eked than wt they ad ten and what wan too fond in. ay 
Aeseribed ie to me as such deser as I bad seen: in part, moving aand, Ii 

-@ases or semi-cultivated spots where a scattered vegetation might: be found, 
‘fie der! palm-tree, aad ile brackish water, with hare and there negra 
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villages and an Ethiopan popnlation, which seemed to be, as far as T can 
Judge the cory Himgerto population about which grat del bas been sid 
Fete lately thay eppeke fo be aa Abyeinian calany. 

‘Twos blo slay inveach of theso counties a considenblo time, and to 
sake sequalntance withthe ebists and withthe principal member of bait, 
Zo to spent, in tees dierent provinces, At the Walubit capil (which 6 
Hot the’ old capital of Derayed, for that was destroyed. by Threhio Pasha, 
Dut tho modert capital of Riadh, which is about hal a dy’ joumey tothe 
fouthuit of Dongen), I remained nearly two months, lodged by tha 
{ality and af the enpetto of tho Wababee king, as his privilged yiysican or 
the lone being, prastng, under his royal ptecton, my at upon suc hs 
had the good or bad forte to come rundoe i While ther, bing in continual 
tommualcation with the court and with ose who inhabited. the courh and 
ito with anybody ele who etme to ake my advice during that time 1 wos 
ro bnkng it eo and ats ts natant, a mikng ho 
ti clos as pouabe. 

‘Now { hsi it would bo prooseding in acordanco with the with which baa 
‘een ngaided if wore to aay a word otto about the administrative aystam of 
the Wabubite Government and tho vature of ita religion. ‘Te religion of tho 
Wenobite provinces { must tovch upon, beoauso in the ast religion, and 

ent always go togober in ao rrattable« mater that the dieino- 
fie batwoon catcoality and atioalty, or government. and” povern- 
ment, are vory often tnily, if not ently, depentent upon the diferent 
Tonms of religious opinion which may provall'in the countries, Such is tho 
fash whatover comments iemay give ef, and 1 wil natural give rie to 
gent many and consequenty in peaking of the Wabatite Government one 
‘nib pao tho paral fo of religous opin, nor tnt you 
nay utdorland the for of toirgovermnont, «Te ebarctr of then 
tpison fe this: Mohammedanism in ite srctest its most primitive fom, 
ch as hfobammedconclved such ashe taught i tobi companion 
fod atoh, with very litte exeopton I baler, an hey pretched it Ie 
fe, when Kyat nh cot, hat a actully Ug hn age of 
Mokamined end bit ompanons tho exnotest pictnro, ld bo dawn of 
Pipes ihn dkaortoapoey tnalteed Sf Mabnto pontony ots ne 
oat yo may Sadat the 
Yemen! morasahinthat popclson. Tha ie nt very exiousbing, brane it 
matnon mis aay lle yeni Toay hare cabealy bap Soot aati 
“dh anyother ponte. re a "t 
Tati thoy have al vety Ute commer! cortnpondanco with any other 
Ferhat itrrn it shy, ry ayy Ea oat 
ind thm and thay arly Yt ny ons in anegccn they Darr: 
Ihalna, 0 10 ape, foaled in tho midie Of a changing world. I should 
{avoy tat on the fkzoof the globe, peviaps, no nation ban changed. te, 
‘hoy havo not govo tucks they have not gone forward: thoy have not 
avvancody as far a8 I ca judge, in civilatio, fom the accounts which I bavo 
fest th tte et bio time of Nobecamed, nor yet have they otro: 
CU Wigh the aity peulay Tlie, to the Beni fale, of shiek 
ugh a. remarkable and well-known example. nearer home in. tho 
rhave remained exaolly athe pont they were; apd Gate 


not improved, their prir dition, Por instanoe,, 
‘incl Uke mysel— Wnt was L Blown m2 Es 


delat; an. expression not. exact 
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Mchammodan oF nob whois in 4 town where everybody it—aosordug to an 
expression used in one of Captain Head's works—obliged, under the fear of the 
{ard and a broomstick, to titend daly at publio worship, and if any person 
of th town is not preent at the prayers ho i sure to bo well beats and 
{he any person abeenting himest from them must give good reason for hs 
doing Tight have bern bad Mebamotny bt Chey aldo tok tin 
teouble to acorn that, I ras Known, in consequence, aa mative Syrian 
Christian. "Thoy know that T cae frta Damascus that Tzade no great, 
seret of in the country, for I published it to overyboty. T'was there et 
Sova a6 Christan of Danan. Welk nti a nga we tat 
ceald peablyinnult or rfc either upon the aligon or upon the country 
ques Tima supe long seg I wan upon to bong lots 
Brians Goran with wi ey or nt ay, ot foc om, 
‘country with which they had x0 sympathy, and to belong ton sligin 
ogardol by them a8 inGdol” Tan with the Wiadeatreoption’ and feotant 
almost everywhere, I was very hospitably received, very kindly treated, and. 
tall Todgod." ho, Awalings tre ave nol tanta bt very separable houses 
Jando of unbaked bricks, becuse ina county where there i lie Talay in 
deed, scarcely any at all, and the tenacious soil becomes as hard as any stone 
‘under th infuenco of the sun—for in thee regions you tay inegite wnt 
ie gun does there inno etd of baked bricks; andthe houses fee fm and 
sold as any house n London.” They are even built with a cetain Lind at 
al. beauty; hey aro also very raectatly furnished with carpets 

‘oushions, and everything else that will conduce to the comfort of the tua” 
bitants, Nobody can enter witbout permission, They have locks and double 
Jocks up ther otter aad ianer doors. ‘They have often a ganien in te court 
of the house, in which they sit and take the air, as they might is coy 
uropean towns, "In fc, thre e's certain aout of extiot onset 
“remained there fifty days, and should have remained there very well contented, 
‘and vary well viewed by everybody, were it not forthe singular chaeater cf 
{Bis Govemment,occloned by the "pardeularfaaticisn which lus devopel 
{Be Wahabite power, and which uliately aused me fo leave the county it 
ralher a preeptate manner 

‘You know, of one, that sbout 100 years sinc, at the time when Arabia 
vas in a perfect stato ef matchy, and when raliging had fallen into strange 
Sato of eonfusion,~of which I wil, ploue God, spek a ite afterward, when 
Fave tite abit ho Waban eae yon he Jaa of Oe 
fire-worshipping :—at that time there arose a celebrated fanatic, Mohammed 
Eha Alsi-a-Wahab, who founded the Wahshite sect; but dit wot found the 
ay, poe be spp avg ben sy gon be. 
Pigeren ie cuneate ace ang ua in the bands. 
a yory 3b abi sbouring town chit 
Sot ti on Sores tile et aes oe ae 




















founder of a new 
‘the menis the sword—ot ‘the doctrines of Mohammed Hbn Abd- 
‘lc Wahab, which av calling Watabit Youtucy and wisse iw ok te 
puis of Mohammed —peamitive Mobarm itch ast wns at its 
ti‘ re ta ro lin side by aot oly of te 
founder of the see, and th fanlyof the fotnet of the goverment These 
oan eae gee he capi ie coe aang nels 
Fitions generally exinting in Mohamrauian otntres I men bere ober: 
‘adaninm'is silly precteed—euch asthe fonction of Tum atthe pe bls 
Figen, aed of pacer oy wtf a, Ythng mee othe nel of. 
vkioh aso as you know «semi teligiocs {anc ix Mommie 
countries, egal questions being cided from the sacred book —the Koran 
fand the other exercising the goverimental power of the country. . "Thre fs ne 
. ito relate to you how this government was developed—how. it conquered 
most the whole of Arsbia~how it quarrelled with the Tuxkish Goveriment 
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or Tonkin Pasha was, fly ruse fa, ang the erat nd 
Geatroying tho oapital,—and how, after a long while tho shtered clement 
seemed heb fre ie rig Walaa Grerman whe 
Init, ‘coasideaby extended, donot al the petent day conta cre 
Gee ohare ceatereme womnon 
E25 he dguble peng i the capil; the reigning famaly representing tho 
pat nd xeeative oct, while tefl ofthe orginal unr of the set 
Reng no dist poltel pestion,neverdeten exer an enormous religous 
{illakcn in tho'toway and havo alvaye & great command throughout the 
apie, aad even overthe siooarahhimslt§ fore which thay eerie in 
SWiat eho pay call narrow or fanaeal manne, and in ugh a aaner as fo 
Tru the corde tighter and to render thet nation more and more. exclu, 
a fester the hatred of the nation vga all who sage not be of tho sae 
{vay of thinking oa themselves, 
“int ac yun ago is ved hat oleate nd ftw 
ent ene ia ri a ast“ Aras ad aes on ty lg 
TWbetore. ‘They hed not at the moment tho edvantago of having suo 
dlocloe ar miguel siongat Chem and the romll yas that an encrnous more 
fay tnt pee, ‘OF earthy ok ight a Che alt pry, who 
Soated tho Family of tho old. tc, took ecaion to ey tht his as a Divine 
feces pen Se pl fr Bavng aed Pom te ni, Wat 
rate princiges? In tho Sot plac, among tabuco ina decdly sins 
{0 wlatrer Joy Iman i Le wa of Bre, fetta 
‘amltude, coms atively ahort of emoking Yobacco, I'am sorry to say that 
Thetcholera showed tho cunt of womothing very sever blag dono to bring 
eck the pont gua re, bd ban to mg toe wih Th 
‘Ute oye fully exiated tho Invasion ofthe dieao, To give you an ide of 
‘heated to exklag tobacco, T wil telato a simple Snedent that ecourred, 
{oryvell ‘There wan very sovro and zealots ign, ove of the family, who 
fans to mo to alle my advice upon a litle aGeetion of ha roa, an 
fodicino had been suecenul, Thad been about twoat 
th dy wi no ns ag tpt, Twa : 
Thoughts about masking. tobaen, aid. what was thle ea 
Hata ct Sloe’ Sod oppeato toby rer tats (oS syoat ok 
ratn poms orer to aol won sropea in my own snd and a 0 
nuitable prelude, I bogan to say that the Syrians wero very much divided ax to 
‘hs datinetion botwamn grat and Ite slan—that distin info be found in 
‘he Maiasometan Teligen to wal a8 ia the Chieti. grat si, blag 
thes int are punto in the xt ‘word ad the Ite sing ono which eto 
bo xpiatd in ths world by saying "God forgive ma” cr ‘the Ike, I aiated 
that iny own conslenco ws rar anxious in the matler, and wished to 
know froga my friend shat ho wd his family concaived to ba the distinction 
Dotvoan great and ids ans, and which were the great ones that aero to bo 
Sa eae : 
7 fend looked very gave, those people usually doy they ave a 
bang tk Sandee sare pula dom ov thst 
to puting onan exceotingly vorot,phatstcl lod, Sa fo grave 
ib mld “Tho grenteot and frst in, was Polytheina, of WOR 


ig esp but Goi,” Laaid that wo all now that Pe is 
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sion of the cholerasvsit, already mentioned, it was said that it wes all in 
ensequenc of smoking face, and of wearing wil drosen; which Se anothor 
dreadful ein, and entitely to be prohibited. As for the hatred to smoking 
tobacco, tha, perhaps, might find an echo oven neater home ; but as for weating 
ailk dresses, {fancy that even where tobecco is not liked, that would hardly 
pess., ‘Then, again, swearing by another name but that of God is a positive 
‘dolatry, which renders a man worthy of death. Don't imagine on that account 
‘that they do not swear; but the natural resulé ofthis is, Tam sory to say, to. ~ 
rae te tranogreaion ‘of the Commandment which forbids the taking of to 
ame of God in vain, a great"Geal more common than it would otherwise be. 
‘They will swear on every occasion, and they bring the holy mame in every 
moment, ‘The Goverment was in‘a stato of great anxiety, and considering 
hat the enuso of the cholera was duo to the fact of pute and primitive 
Ahopmetanim being no longer chnrel, they rolved Wat something 
shoul ne to stop its progress. On this oooasion the reigning King, 
‘io ta thevson of Wark Hho son of Abd. Alles Seoul he we 
ut to death of Constanthopl, called together tho gramet and mst rc 
fous men ofthe capita, which may contain at the present day about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, It is a very beautiful and populous town, Exe 
‘Damascus, I have never seen town 20 beautifully situated than that of Riadh, 
th means ‘The Gardens,” from the lovely gardens which surround the 
town on every side, ‘Tho King, then, called toyether his come, and sald 
‘“Tedlecharge my eonscience upon you. I exnot myself look’after all the 
religious observanoes and exact moral condition of each town or individual in 
nay empire, T have celled for you as the most respectable, most venerable, 
sid most importa ofmy people an T dscharge yay eoneinct om Your eos 
‘seienoe, and I charge you before God fo seb to i.” ‘The most absolute 
‘ze gonerally the most constitutional, because they aro obliged t0 be #0. 
‘his cccasion a council of twenty-two was formed. ‘Those twenty-two were t0 
be chosen from the most unspotied, the most fanatic. charactare that could bo 
found in the town and several of them were ofthe family of Mohammed bn 
Abd-al-Wabub. ‘They had full power given them, censorial power, like that 
4n the old Roman time, full and absolute power to examine into and to punish 
whatever offences might be committed against morals and religion in the 
‘towns, in the provinces, inthe empire; and all this was by delegation. 
‘wore fomediately all ered, asa symbol ofthis power, with a log vod, a rod 
‘Which was rarely suffered to be idle, attended by a quantify of satellites, bearing. 
{in their hands tho sticks of palm-treo, no despicable endgels, and a common 
implement of fighting in the East. ‘They were commissioned fo examine into 
‘he public and the private life of everybody, without distinction, 
fom te zal funy downwardy and pon every ose Whom 
aly, brother ofthe King, a whose hoe f Had bonds, war eon 
Hl of baring moked tobacco, and was publicly hoited and botten at his 
‘own palace Pree vonl, One of ts princpal member -t wow my 
ofthe Cabinet, Because T do nof wish toi i anes by wag thee 
3 fe ay WET dott wr elo fo np msl fr ey ar mie 
nsteial body theres a minister for extarl eis, «falar ofthe interior, 
and others; 38 is really ind of cabinet-—well!” one of the principal mic 
nisters, who had chargo of tho treasury Was o Well beaten that he died tho 
next day, beeaise it, was proved against him that be had committed some 
dene ofan analogs earcer. Many hers wre put to deth at th ey 
fie, ‘rayne tes tty sere encod on gin of ting aera 
‘severe, in case of non-compliance. Even talking in a. private house afte 
evening prayers until moming prayers was probibited, everybody being 
iter saying hie lat word in prayer, before going to lee ik 3 
‘not totale again ntl thm Inthe stredts of the 
Hod ofthe rns towns upto the prvnt momen ean, 
. @ 
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play. Everywhere else throughout the world you aeo them playing—in this 
Way. sls Whey cansoty or ff thoy do play, 1 at golag through the form 
of prayer, having no other form of diversion but that. The strictest and 
Severe Gisefpine ‘that eould be imagined was enforced, and, of course, 
{ho natoral ret followed, thot an enor emouot of loo and profgacy 
{norewed in the towo, much more than hed been before, as always will 


happen. 
Ppa wish to havo an iden of the children of the county T wil give you 
an itanee, "Quo of th pring dogmas, ox opinions of cet Waban 
fs thin tho abeolate, ualvorsa) all-pervading, all-existing, power of th 
Divinity in everyting; tat a to xj, at noting is angele or una 
even cinaleto, ot een aa earings die Fontan, 
SET op ope tis not tat tet op—of coum a, akg 
now in the Wakabito sento—in their sense, Iterally speaking 
pte py CT lyfe dom, ce tnt ag ‘vite, ibe not 
‘at, but Ged that writes, It'Sro burns, the fre does not bum of 
{to ut it is God dat ests the baring, I atoe fal ie the ame, 
ei 














‘Aas trou this, in consequence springs up the most absolut apatem of fatal 
‘nt carbo imagined, {anid that would give. you an idea ofthe children of 
{the country, that you may seo how they grow tinder that kind of teaching, 
Ono dey my compenion aad mngeeltit wean tho month of October, when th 
Theat was sO considerable, hough i afterwards rapidly diminishes, eo that in 
Deoember it yas already eld enough to havo fires in the evening howover, 
in October st was atl very hot when one long day, after having beat 
ving advice fom moming fo the afteracon, of eure bing ab te same 
{fine fon-medical Jnformation from tho poople, ana fedling very ted, for thre 
Mad Ween, w orowa of people during the day, about § ofcloek T shut up the 
House and the ahop, forthe shop nnd dhe house were all one and walked out of 
ih oa wih ay opin hls oie rola om in 
6 neighbouring gardeos— coum fn privat, to enjoy the niotian 
al au eR tora Aap rnin, Ea 
fee ay, the aa tating fn rapes ak aya ac at 
Ti amok, a Ese arn time T took re tok to do 80 4 ting before 
fe Sy ne eat hn ws ad wy a ha 
a aa ok et of he nn end apd hal ad Ga 
Aig ng th arsed ad into ni Ni rad are ya dev 
orn ptr, 1 our pe and enjoyed. rman ‘White siting. hare 
we mir 20 out great damoay, a fad about twolve years of ago—one ofthe poor 
ads of tho town—walking sbout nok far Off; and, oneing ux from a datance, 
‘of conto Ho eamo up to talk with ws, for an Arab Ja tho most sooiable creature 
fn the world: be oannot avotd talking, copoly tos atange, and he will 
always converse in friendly manner. "Wel, this boy saw us, #0 T sid to my 
companion, “Ho won't matter, this is @ poor fallow; wo ca goon with our 
Song tre hi” We enti sing, and th ld ce op, tabled 
Fn te ren of he county Tong Nn 
‘anything olso— long ahirt, fing 
downto the fot and kind of 


‘wo - 
phat oy olin 
4o,fatrodaco a sl 

than took it upoa 
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ceciest years, and you may judge how far it renders them ineazblo of change 
or advancement. 

‘Well I said I would say word or two about the town, and the’maaner in 
which T left the town for in that manner the character of the country can 
Yost be xtited, Tad remained about tity days in the town, and ving 
‘that time was strongly supported by the Royal party, that is to sy, the 
governmental party of the toa, bees I ad enred a geat many of then; 
‘and Iwas almost every evening at the palice, either with the King or with - 
some of his own people, and was looked upon in a favourable ight. - Ab the 
same time those twenty-two zealots, I exunot call them fanatioe—fanatios fs 
general word, they wre ofsaly a, not nly fanntin in mater of fact, bat 
fanatics because of their position—but, however, those ware. my enemies, 
Beran they Jer eto be Cran, ox what they cle dangerous 
[person—a rovolutionist, a person to bo looked on with suspicion, who probab 
4s mechinating something against the church or state, or against toth in whi 
conjeavo thy ware not vry far wrong, although it wal oot to my intr 
tottell them 80, The fact was these men wero always working azaiaet mo 18 
auch as they could ; and I was upheld for a long time by the Royal party. 
“Hoyer he waar gan og tube, © aes 

zat symptom I had of suspicion in the Royal party and the King 
Monit rari bad pot gen mo ti ‘ae ete rot fo at 
cout ly ever returned, and that scarcely anybody, in the ‘rst pl 
Ser go adttancs ote spite mash fe to  Prmenna to Kg) tt 
‘whea ono did, one was in danger of two things : either of being put to death, 
‘which fs by no taeans an uncommon thing in that town, for the present King 











has put to death a great many.after inviting them ; or if you are 


7 
Pr eM teed drape ae tir 
™ tome regard foro pata Geathy yous bowen 
Seda sp wi; ei’ yn om ed in etme mal, 
tre ght and nol get out agus “I once mc, ana very clove? 
flow, 6 bao of alan wie hid boc eatgat i tay manor cod 
‘ishing to got may could nok dow, being tial Uy thon haiog mich we Wet 
Frown tobe the sttongent, ode aymionn, thon, had of stu rah 
fesed ise inthis way. bad a parila aviation fo go and ee the Ring, 
afrather an aueal hoor in the pale, The King, ata long preamble st 
{heer wish bl any ede grat wich ay eles 
had produced, and so forth, told me that I was too valuable a person to lose ; 
and He ofbred ane then snd thote a Sao house with atigndaat’ and aerate 
fad wth tm honours line n tha town, "OF cory {Underiood want tek 
Few, ight of ax bet Levu, tad co efeotally ot the Ring. Wa 
el moar my aml Hoary 1 fom Sad wana ba un 
teeing ns Out at ent ‘Be fo Bed caour 
vit ts King wasn thing which T tad pt dat we Minty oot Oa 
‘Wale {es paving cot geal, the pet of too por depottent Ban anton 
ese people Foal ube plein very offen appeat shee Tver ames 
felon thc X cght fo have tne “Now ts thy ane oe of 
‘the: ngs “horses had had a Kiok in the shoulderiwhich had festered, and bad 
4 caratn equine dines, "The King aaket ue whether Told ce 
Ee boro, “T'was too gad to got hold ofa gpportgaty to sso the Royal 
sible, hay ae ix ote repacts the fa staten ef the wert, Ten pl 
Enown that the fest treet isthe Arabian ee, and ie ov of the Araki 
Ireed js the Nejod; an, of etre, the very bet of the Need breed wot 
‘bg at the stables of tue King himself, Wheiever one can innagino in the way 
of pert beanty of horenel was now priogd toe, hove oats ey 
‘imagined such perfect animals, although T have seen tho very bed horkes of 
fhetsore which are roported into Burope "Those which go to Bare ave 
‘ithe like thoeo which go to France, of the Algeria or Bastaiy breed, or lik 
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‘tote which are sent from Syria to breed in tho desert to the notth of Arabia 
‘running up towards Damasots and s0 on ; but nover was a Nojed horse sent to 
Wutope, and they nover wil bo, ‘Thay ave never sold by any chance, neither 
Inala nérfermale-they never ell a horso of that breed. They are only to bo 
in one of these ways eithor in War, Or as a present, or a heritage from 
ther to son; they ato nevor sold fad never bartored.” They aro 8. small 
breed, not very high; I believe never above 15 hands 2 fingers; none of them 
approached 10 handsy About 14 or 16 hands in height would be the average. 
+ AR prevailing colons So gray. 1 ald not seo a single dc buys cbesout a 
fair Amonnt, fooy Yory common, mottled not altogether uncomrnon, very few 
white, and stil fowor black, I did not seo « full bay among them. 1 
principal features of the ruce aro the excessive cleanness of the logs—in this 
Foor Fewmblng« gs lags tan 8 oreh—the faa of thy hance the 
fextincrdluary delicacy of the mua, the besutifal set-on of tho tall, and the 
extreme slope of the mioulder-biade, which gives the malial a pllahoy sch 
fT never saw in any other broad, very dierent from tho Persian breed, and 
coven from what is called the Arabian breed of Upper Arabia. I had full 
laure for examining tho King’ stables, ‘There wore n the stables bout 180 
Nores, aud Choro were a great many others that were not present, 

"After looking them over Tasked to seo my sik hors, and it was shown 
sea, Tgavonmo light prsrtin, nd thus got nother eportnly 0 vst 
Phenols, Arthas de King pred mo very much to oon With he cue 
Tad Thad soon tho horse; and fle Tas compromising ray own position very 
serlonaly in dootoring an animal fora diseas thot I knew litle about, 
obliged to explain to tho King that doctoring  horso was ono thing and 
Ahotrng'a mun, wa another.” he King inated pon my dootorng the 
Horse, -At last I got angry and T mid, “Your Majesty must pleato to 
remember that in fis eotatry 1am a dostr for asso and uot for bora” 
‘Tho King understood tho joke porfeotly well, and it did not pleas him, 

‘Matters wont on in this way until nb Tast they cauno to a esis, which 
obliged mo to leave the country. ‘Tho King bad already become a litle indioe 

towards me. Thow who wae my amie of ou Lok every ox 
‘ont fo torn the King against mo, and at last tho aneans 
(er ah town who hala species palay, of 
ys tented, nocording to some by ao extornal 
of strystnine, Everybody knows the exceedingly toll quantities 
We i,t ig can be arid oven eternal as wall oth 
excedingly powerfl elt t ‘dratraton 
feet onedchar” Tho Sou Whoen 1 hall to Ga wii wan noerly Gat, Det 
having an impediment in his speech. I judged that an exteraal application of 
ateylnine with appre raknet ould produce good of if epled 
jn tho manner which anybody io the focalty dan understand, Of course tho 
‘effoot was vory strong, as ight havo been expected. I must remark, that with 
fhe Aras you pay vars double th, ds, base hey ave very. strong 
fonstitutions, ‘The effect was such, that after four or five days the individ 
intivly recovered the uso of his tongue, and was able to take part in conver~ 
Tho patient's hearing was also very nearly restored, and he wasin fact 
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fot me 5 fond of dabbling in medicine, and. 
eaten at “Havas very cious to katy what tis wonder 

fee ae eens ee ee 
-whigh anybody Would havo of: putts ‘things into the hands of 
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ght have, somewhat rashly explained to the King the exoeedii dangerous 
sey ha hg end at ne an of ae abet eaaly pias Leow 
He ho! hardly heed thay when ing up the bandkersel which Twos 
ver my hendy and hing pis da, whch i the custom when poglo wat 
og fo ik s sere in Arabi st mannetJandle fo thom pent, he wolspred 
{2 my ey ive me some of tl ing most umisakesble toe, 

‘Nop’ tie King had very powecfl ensnies ia the Court ad these oemiss 
‘were in the town at the very time. It was well known that he would be 
ceding ato got tof thoy aod tat they also weld be glad fo get 
iethisy fod it yes now tant he wes a men who rock at ote, 
had: put his own guests to death in his own house, and consequently he 
sre ¢ person poveolly capable of using the pose, if nt inlay a any at 
ineaoher way. 

TGgned no to understand what be mean, andto imagine the his enormous 
seat tare ws eutrely fo Go got; So fought of an ey “Lam afd 
Jor, yoad act tooy' bow te ti iy ov weed te. fone are 
Waa and sooo, ‘ike ¢ judicious tan, ho ad not pres de eobace any 
Tieton tte werk day ho pug on ogsoy aod aga put him off The 
‘Ein day bo agin reapat frerd tho mobos in quetiny and asked mo for 
‘Bo'thin neo give in some of the drag, suing," store you rally €o 
ies er ty ry and You at ge eect 

patna, sing very provoked ot ie asking me again and again to give 
Tn Bad posi air roltsl So [oid ian postively, andi ihe 
Tao widcn maannnr coed easre hin Gane vould over ie 1 Bt, 
He sul imantedy wheroupon looked hss inte cn and wi Ab-Ala 
KEnow pvfcty fell want you want i for, and I dou want tobe your accoss- 
Foe it what You wil ave to anamer doc bebre God etna ob 

Twin Seimes tt you wil bo charged with Yow hall over hare 
SP ese wor his face changed inn ght manner, snd became ponerely 
face “o tooked moro tus wordscruld ey. However, he alsed nothing 
Thar firth moments With cnstoxary Asad salepostensen be sd nothing, 
{nd evalowed the insult. Ton my pax dropped the mbjet, ad afar iting 
ive 1 gor up and took my leavo; but Lami Cat eve conversion mat 
Secor ead to ster ote a a wed; fat I had commited myc 

‘he nextday andthe day aftr {bad no esther ews fom tbe palace, On 

the tind day, at aight between nino and fen, T'was ent for mdBenly to the 
palace, and was informed that I was to go alone, I told my companion to keep 
ke and egy tw fry up, enue vast end of November, nd that 
Steretoutt be nee toraight” Bol wentlone to ibe palace,” Whon got there 
gud the ng siting aa inner chambey, byte igo are, Arpend hi 
and i ont of him were sting say most 
of fo founderof acy wh 
eaten me raw, could he have done it. 
‘same stamp who hated meas much 9s they could, and a few others who: 
‘hy faced as long ad ao sath as hie Majesty should plate tbe 8. 
‘this was at night, and in an interior sartment. . Of cows when T entored I 
saluted the King. In these countries one does not use “the long formulas of 
‘Turck eaten, whl ee comet by tho Wahalite as deregatory tothe 
grr ich cngt Wot ed tse Supene ng ne ned ef ing 
“My prinos,” they say, “Peace be with you, thou who art guarded” (i.e, 
“oy Sot‘ oft ot slowed, “He sweet my Staton Sex 
coldly, aud wld me to st Cota. Use Gown clos by han, oa whieh he tar 
foanto to, aad began by saying, L know perfectly well what. voor mak 
Ueto; Hs not mesos ney eeything ofthe Kind you ae relly reo 
fons. You come here against our Government mene 
ns 
1d of 
















Nou tary tho peuliyis ah aed T shall pot tho law i ex 
‘oujaad Have you exsouted without dolay.” "His saying 66 pure 
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the proferd, “ Threatened folks lve long." I thought st was hardly probable 
Fovtould 2 it at tho tine, though he tight put his threat dn execution a 
Hide latars”'So thought tho est. thing was to seem unmoved. I looked at 
Hint ery are hin vith the cmon play it Ea Dag 
fon of God!” Te means, when a perso says anything foliab, «eg pardon 
BE'God for saying such tolish thlagn”” Hl. looked” surprind " 
Sanne” 1 you ill me? ou dare not “Ho sid, 
sy eat Py dar ote” Ta, awa tye gus av 
‘een loigod in your house; have been employed by youroel, and as such Iam 
Known to everybody in the town, end looked up t2 by everyaody In tho town, 
tventy you. Yow talk of putting me to death! Te Sa parely ridielous} 
ou cannot doi, ant you dae nou” He aewered meat Se might be done 
‘without its being laown that he da t, and that he had the menus if be oes. 
Upon which “I-scawered bim that ho oould ‘nob do even that, He aaked 
| fig? "+ Decay Tule there are soveral ating hero who dave rbard 
‘what you any; they Dave tongue, abd chey will talk about It 1 wil take 
fan manor to Tet everybody Kow whit you have sid to me tomlght, and 
SCinything happens. to'me in. the wholo rgion which lies batreen hia Yown 
‘and tbe Verpian Gulf it wil be known who has done it” Tadded, You 
Prt le the et kno Ss ot ws an goal 
Je moat deadly enemy, and the very person who he widhed to Kil. 
‘Mfr al ous mat conven, sas ie thi see {Wet um 
‘Of cours L understood that there. wau no remaining tong inthe plac ater 
suoh jn outbreak, 40 1 tok counsel with my companion, and with an indie 
‘vidual whote name is mentioned in the Journal, Khalef Ebn Aisa, our guide, 
We agreed not to show the wait feather, by Teaving tho town fhmedltly, 
Tn ee ult td goon dstaing th pl ofthe see and hd 
‘oT woloty or tho next vo or threo faye, end then noretly to gt ay. 
sia vn tng anon a one an esa 
Baily dar. Oo hid day we tak the oppo a the ng ere 
Ing. prayts, ben everyboly was athe yacaque and havlog got our catoela 
efdy boforhand, we mound on, thle feos and lf tha fovea; tore the 
an 

















‘prayers wero finished wo were a good way off and night was sotting in. Other 


"wore mode, which onablad. us to e1cape the notice of the King 
MPa ere erage ere iy 


‘eqqested, to say word, about the fro-worshippers, and that form of 
jon which exists in Arabia. ‘This is an. inenlg ac ep 
col ang gro for oer g aepeile eter (tet are or 
atl’ dita moe, od a yr ‘xondingly surprised by What 
aw of ie 

‘The first ciroumst iced was this. Of course you have all heard— 
Sing wchisivra aida th Molameln gin, ey 
aly peulood fn its rigorous forma in tho towns aod lags} 
sor nomad. Arabs‘ have only tho. natn of Mobamidedsay 
rnany of the tribe befor we cane 
thet forma of seligion Ie dominant, 
2 rlgooa wang which oxsted in Arabia 
2-0 Mobammed,. ‘This Chad not euspeced. However, such was 
dno kao whether any Eusopen, oop the gentleman we 
“hy the ‘Presidcul, Dr, Wlio, who traveled over & part. 

‘aa myself, I do hot imow that any Buropeat 
the degert. which lies towards the and 
nr ban soe yon ta ‘who should, 
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Amnbia are,—for this simple reason, that in’ those countries which are sill 
frontier to the Turkish empire, though not belonging to it, Mobammedanism 
‘wing the State religion, and being rigoonly mataed by the Sat, nobly 
| ace dares, generally speaking, to profes openly of soy other 
Much in te anne way, n elena Syria tal aetng with « 
ase, ot those yemarkablo sects whioh abound in. that region, would be often 
‘told by them that they aro Mobammedans, simply in order that they may not 
i fot th ba nae of olng anti lo aad Dees they aro afl of 
Yeportod.. In. the same Way’ tho Bedouins or nomad: Arabs, who' are very. 
timid and enutiouspand exceedingly afraid of getting into a sorape, will very. 
often say in a general way, “We aro Mohammedans,” in order not to ome 
‘promiso themselves with traveler whom they believo to be a Mohammedan, 
‘more o loss a friend of the Turkish Government, which is a Mohammedan, 
Govorament. In that caso, though they wonld not know how to say Moham- 
modan prayors, they yot would always eall themselves Mobamamedans, 

Having said’ this by way of explanation, wes myself flly known in that 
rect coun ato Cita of Daas ads an nid who 
ey themselves frequently judged, might have committed some great civil crime 

at Banat and hd eogod fet te putt of Govern overtake 
refuge in Arabia, Though such a supposition was not very hosourable tommy. 
‘characte, I readily allowed it to pass uncontradicted, a8 the most convenient 
foreen tha’ could bo imagined. Consequently, I puto restraint upon them, 
‘i i hing Kasi, wad wurprind ms very moc, was wih reso 
toa great number of thowo nomad tribes in the north of the eentril pate of 
‘Arabia, that their only form of religion was to turn to the sun morning nd 
‘evening 5 that is, exaotly at the moment that the sun's diseases count 
fom toc moment when to Sr tny appeneaove tbe Bozo 2 Se moment 
‘ven the diso ts compli, they ftrned thir fees to Gi son and’ alterna 
Yecliedcatain payers; repeting th same ogtin-vien the i mg 
the evening. Everybody knows that to sey prayers at the moment the sun's 
ise is yg or setting, is strictly forbidden by the Mobansmedan religion; 
ho er are ihe ha ie before oo le fer sur and ani 
iy speaking, « itl after, because itis supposed, in Mohammedan tra- 
Sy, nh ren ete etre he en of EU ad con 
fuently, whoever prays at that moment is supposed to pray to ‘his Satanic 
iyeborma, “Every moming and evening ‘hove Arabs ax thse pages 
/—not taraing thelr uous to the Caaba st Messe, which is the point fo which 
‘the Mobamomedans tor, but furpiog to the sun; and these prayers are ad— 
‘essed by them to some divinity supposed to reside in the suv, often beard 
the proses thoosdve, Twat enabled to wite them down. Thay ware 
‘Simple forms of adoration and of petition, addressed in the name of God 
“Bem, edo not any exactly to the suo, but towards the sue 8 
Se ete mnie ner Oe pra or era 
‘to mo, as well a5 ves Was 
tonibs of thee eationsj not atthe tombs Of any supposed saints, or anything 
of tbat. kind, such as may bo found existing in Mohammedan counties, bat 







































‘commemorative of the death or tho individual, and consisting of 2 
‘camels ‘The object seas to put themselves in Goromunication with 2 
for apitits of the dead, » certain Rastern form of spiritualism, and rather ber 
‘barons, though not less superstitions than the Wester one. 

Going on and entering Arabia found these practices very general. When 
T got into the kingdom of Shomer or Hall, among the stationary inhabitants, 
Tfund the sasie. practices very geverally exiting in tho villages, but notin 

* the principal towns; and they added to it the worship of trees, Liwas shown 
fone tee, which had received honours for powers far abore iis-own’natnre, 
fapecilly. whon rein did not fall, This tree was supposed to answer thelr 
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sending it. Dances were performed round tho frank, and 
Biter tt thaw might procul ans Ht as oat pa-eeg ak 
‘of those large tbovay- frees common in Arabia, and named the “Zul 
KE of ica ‘Ton ao co mach eared thera of iin 
{ Memselves aa ob their being 60 wide ey ate vestiges of 
igo "which covered the puindgal part of Arabia ‘be “i time 
am 


atin, 
‘When I got further on, after passing through the Wahabite kin, where 
ul tansy td ung tvs he Oe gin 
1@ Persian Gulf, I once more lit upon. ey apy of fige-worshipping and 
Eta Sere ee anne | 
fires upon sacred. peaks and mountains, danced xound them, and worshipped 
‘them, Only in one ots 614 I get permission to bo. pressnt ot the oorsmony. 
Lite dh wae exces, pacts on the fe da of the month, which seomed 
‘he day tot partioulanly apart for celbrating. these oatemonies, T-could not 
iscover in the country any. rogular Beatie, such 96 existe in India or in 
nor saything 9, foe Perse lualism of the two principles, the Good 
lp and the En uinla. Lt veameto rie an o)d for of Sabwanio, the 
Hep rpnin Se slant ot, whother in itself, or in the sup, or in the 
+ Another thing that I noticed, and it was a very remarkable ono, exceodingly 
im, bavo ance mentioned It fo 'a very learned aod welthooe 
Pests at Oxo al ho wan ‘ptbl to gine io any expaaton oT 
wid seen notices in some of the Mahomme ‘books that the Sabmans when 
Ahoy payed, tamed fo fhe north and ot fo the wan slone,” Now T found 
‘these people in Se alee ‘of the countr chine nee Ab marniag and 
‘raning prayers—when they prayed, properly opaklog,to th dct ts san, 
ston eat dane praygg with tt ce tho nett and ot any tha 
poe ey, ve the North Star the name which in the Hebrew Bible, in the 
Book. of Bxodus, is aticbuted as the uncommuniable tile of God, tke wall: 
Baga goraposed, of the letters JA HL. That name was given by them 
fuint a in, 
a 











th Stay probably fran. a iden of ita fixity, Delog the only fixed 
ena, ih he at of Warr ed a 
Ties ane shel sae supi Be 


moet ee Go a "God rovealed Hisnoit to. Mosoe 





in, ators. 

aren wiht aalarlexplantan fom the chad of he No 
aud with the practice ‘fuming 

balay ape fant fe worhp eet ra mad ‘nob 





‘anew form of religion, but a wreck of tha cld Sabwan religion, which, a 
‘well-known, overspread almost the whole of Arabia before Mohammed's tim 
{pr boforo'his time idolatry, ints grosser form, was confiued almost exclusively. 
tof nao sp na eRe en, wha cain oly of rough hewn slog 
‘wore adored, and of which some. vestiges aro sill to be found, 
ised fire-worship ; and dhus—though without ‘having suflient 
ata to give ent atanty, yt as fa a L could judge by oes 
long and too partictlar to be entered into at the presen 
tied snes oe wake ct Avon at tans oe 
ieconsed almost i and which we 
yer of Oona Avni ap ell sain etn Sa 
‘de Kingdom of Oman... ‘Dhe lation a.a.very 












ane, ‘the west of Arabia 
Setse cane ee 
18. msy also have had 
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something to do with it; and these perhaps, may: bo dosoribod on another 
‘cocasion, 


‘Tmmust here mention the existence in Arabia of thoso circular ranges of huge 
touch, well Known in some parta of gland and Britany, of which Stonehenge 
Sia isaliar example, Of euch I met with one in tho Kasim. near the town 
‘of Rass; two enormous blooks, set on end, st ® third, so. high that I 
passed under it on my camel’s, back ; some ‘have a teansvorse mess 
Tiross their topyotbers standalone, many liescattered in tbe valley... ‘Those yet 
‘upright form the segment of a ci 3 eke average bale shat 
Ghuny ioguiry ifcimilar ruins exited clsowhere, Twas old of two othersat ome 
Girttoe, But mn tho sume provinen, ‘The Arabe considered them as belonging 
{othe abclent and giganto aces whom thay beligys to have onoe cceupied the 
Ka’ tak culo apretmalia dia. Shpls vege mig, ok 
tury be dleovered in tho snterior of Omdn, and other southern provinces. 

"Sh Hawn Tawuugox faid at g0 ato en our ho should not attempt to 
detain the Mocting with any lobgthencd observations; but merely ina few 
‘Srords add his testimony to that of Sir Roderick Murchison as to the extra 
Tidlony imeits of tho wldreas they had just heard. Tt cootained an immenso 
Gieoun? of entirely now matter to himalf, end was as interesting as anythin 
Grgunt of ently ney igo His eve expense of Arabia‘was oon 
Jxinly {0 tho upper desert duriog a rsidongo of twelve years at Bagdad. He 
Jad onae into oomact witha greatmumber of Bedouin chief from Jobel Shomer 
‘and other parts of Arabia; and he oould bear witness to the minute agouroy 
of many af the facts which Mr, Palgrave had mentioned respecting ther. 
at “wad not gesetally Known, yet thers had been previous instances 
@f gentlemen trovelling across Arabs. ‘The frst inatanco 
haf’ of Captain  Sadlet, who croaed ftom’ Rati, by: Medina, fo Jiddab- 
‘Keoording to the tradition of the Atab chiefs” in the norts, he passed thtough 
‘absolutely as a bale of goods. Be was consigned at ‘Katif to the agent'at- 
Felden, god was passed from ono cbf to the other, labelled and reseipted; 
Gnd in that way he reached the opposite eonst—as they might suppose with 
fo very great advantage to science or geography. On another ceeason threo 
Tedd eaten camo with Khurtid Pesba in 1888 and 2600. They 
BOGS dhe whale penisula also; but they wero merely with the army, 
$ext the advantage of coming in contact with the chiefs of the Bedouin 
tribes as Mr. Palgrave had, So that Mr, Palgrave might really lay glaim to 
being ‘travellr who had ulllised his travels in Arabia, The practice 
Glansworship was well-known to him, It existed in ul parts; not only in the 

ants of Arabia, but up to the Sinjrs and Mardin hills. With regard to tbe 
He Shae the worship of fre he didnot think that was a gonbino Arb 
Gustore, He beligved the people’on the coasb of Oman must have fire 
ip fromm th opposite coast.” The ‘when they Were overcome by: 
pcs Tasers crete Ss ee fers to macnessllle pléoos 
{ih tho deserta wile they ooold find refuge ; and some, probably, to shove 
tous vooks slong the coast of Arabia froin icant shel 
Sink ie was maAiab custom. |The Sebaans of Arabia were:n0¢ af all ho" 
Time as Gho Mebaodan Sabean. "The poopla, that i, described by the 
Jickunmedaas ‘as Sabeans, bad nothing’ to do with the old Sabeans of 
atin they werd merely’ a renipent of the ancient Assyrian "population, 
howe headquarters were at Haran. Me. Palgrave ad also spoken of 
Molatry ; the Arab books were fall of. accounts of idolatry in different. pacts, 
Or the country, and the Himyatitie Insoriptions testified to a general 
Along tho soon ont of Arabia. ‘Thats was only oo other pnt be a> 
ike to mention; it was in reference to the Arabian horse. He feltaomo; 
interest in the subject, because he had brought home, and had.estill, inhis, 
able, whet he considered and'-what was considered in the eotitty & ino 
‘ovine of tho EI Nejed breed, ea 
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Me.Puzonave: From whom 3 you git? , 

Sir Nawunwdon auto brought it rom twas a present, Tt 
right not belong to tho chief breed, but it caraily isa Nejed hors, Tis 
fof one of tote tanita wile erates that fr, Palgrave mentioned; bu I 
ia bagy whlch appena fo be a enour taboo inthe chis's stable, 

‘Mr. Paanave : I saw none there. 

Sir H, Rawuusox remarked, the Nojed was an enormous province coatala- 
ing a third of Arabi, and of cours there ttat be hors of diferent beets 

fro may vo diferent breede of the Ned, the same an thre ave of other 
‘roads jad some ofthe horses that have eome fem Nojed are bay. Ho as 
particularly struck with Mi, Palgrave's deveription of the chet’ stable, the 
Fert of witch he bad ofen heatd mentioned, eau only reltrato hat 
Bir Holeriok Marchison bad al, Chat Me, Palgrave addret was about at 
Irprtant and Sntorating as any Bo had over head i ta rom, : 

Phe Paes formally convayed the thank ofthe Society to Mf. 
for his communications, wbioh that geaieman briedy ‘and. appropuatly 
teknowiedgea, : 

In adjouniog the Meeting 4o tho 14th March, the Parse fle impel? 
Twn remate tht tho extraordinary adventufes of Mr Palgrave, coupled 
thay wore with ich steking akeahta ofthe faber Ife of these frnve 
Mebauipodans, tho Wabstite fully ented him, the Preddent, to declare tha, 
‘hist thie narrative had oonvoyed to the meeting much vaitable knowledge 
Ith atthe same the produced such a eop latent in all who woo preven 
that imight bo aio act down as tho ‘Thowsand and Seoond of the Arabia 
Nights Ratertamenta 

For further partiulars relating to the aubjot of Mr, Ral 0 
nf Pe otter, and Af, Palgrave's reply thereta, in Adaitionn, 
otis pp. 97-105.) 























Highth Meeting, March 14, 1804, 
Sm RODERIOK. 1. MURCHISON, ton, Puestmvn, in tho Chair. 
Banararnatrons Sir. Prederioh Halliday ; Lord Gitbert Kennady ; the 
Hon. 0. Hi, Tracey. : 

Busttiohe Capt: J. P. Base, vx, ; “Kaward Bloré, Boy Pd. j 
George aastone, Esq. ; Major W. Goodenough, n.d. ; Charles Lambert, 
3 Ress J, Hi, Marsden ; Aifred Parish, and George Ridley, Bsqrs, 

‘Aoorssions 0 Lionany.—‘Hight Years in Asia and Africa, from 
1846 to 1855," and ‘Three Years in America;’ by J. J. Benjamin. 
“A Compendium of Mathematical Geography ;’ by A. H. Diok, x4. 
“The Naturalist on the Amazons ;’ by Henry W. Bates. Stevenson's 











20. MArnoow since last Mooting (Heb. 22)—New. 
p of the Neighbourhood of the Waikato River, Sketch 
‘at Rangiriri, showing the action of Nov, 20, 1808, 
ithe Ts gon, lithographed at the War Office, and 
prosentod through Sin-W, Lmgard.. India—Chart of Bombay Har- 
fe rg i of the Port; by Captain 














e Sighting: 
3 ‘of the Military Operations at Bayonne 
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in 1814, on rollers; presented by Sir R. I. Murchison. Atlas by 
HL, Moll, on 62 sheots; presented by 8."M, Drach, sq. World, on 
Meroator's projection (printed in colours by Berghaus and Stily- 
nagel); by purchase, . Atlas—Fortified Towns ‘of Europe, on 25 
shoots, 1505; by purchase. Aftica—Five Views, ooloured, of Free 
‘Town, Sierra Teono (Ackerman); by purchase. ° Atlas—Zur In- 
dustxio und Handelegeographie, 8 sheets; by Drs. Klein-and Lange. 
Notherlands—10 sheets of the Topographical Atlas ; presented by 
Chev. . Swart, 1.001.n.0.s, Continuation of the Ordnance Survey 
Maps. 


‘Examrmoxs-—Three larger-sized Photographs to illustrate Licut. 
Polmer's Paper, viz. :—Town of Victoria, Vancouver Island; ‘Trea~ 
iury and Assay Offices, Now Westminstor, British Columbia; Holy 
‘Trinity Church, New Westminster, British Columbia, 





‘The first Paper read was— 


“ Vanoowver Istand 5 tts Physical Geography, Climates and Mineral 
Resources.” By Dr. O. Fornes, RN. 


‘Avrm noticing the contradictory statements current as to onr Pacific 
‘colonies in North America, the Paper described the abrupt charaoter 
‘of tho seaboard scenery of Vancouver, alternating with numerous 
fiord-like harbours, that had been wom in the metamorphic and trap 
rocks which form the basis of the island. ‘The inland or north-eastern 
shore, on the other hand, is more undulating, attesting the exis- 
tence of sedimentary rocks, chiefly carboniferous sandstone with 
cecasional belts of limestone. ‘The face of the country is almost 
uniformly covered with dense forest; but tracts of grass-land are 
occasionally met with, and lovely lakes and tas abound. - The 
‘ery inregular configuration of the coast precludes the possibility of 
@ navigable tiyer being found anywhere throughout the island ; 
what streams there are being ususlly wintertorrents, dey in sum- 
mer, but with a little management capable of supplying water-powor 
‘thronghout the yeat—possibly to bo utilised in the future for much- 
needed itrigation of many" portions. Owing to the clay-subsoil, 
there are numerous springs ‘of excellent water.” 

‘After glancing at the geological structure of the island, the main 
feature of which is that it is ocoupied throughout almost its whole 
length by a’ backbone of trap, the author pointedly calls attention 
to certain strongly-marked features of glacial action, wher® i 
drift, has scooped out the hard traprock, and ‘deposited enormous 
areas of trap and granitic boulders, chiefly at the south-eastern, 
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‘ttrennity of the island. ‘Theso arid their looalized cognates’ furnish 
exoellent building raaterial in unlimited quantities. 

‘The soils 'aré:—1, Coarse gravel, bearing fine timber. 2. A 
‘calcareous loam of good quality, producing excellent crops of vege- 
tables and suitable for clover. 8. (A ich dark-brown Iam, which 
only requires subsoil drainage to produce the very heaviest crops of 
arheat and coteals. 

As to hydrography, Dr, Forbes cited as exhaustive tho admirable 
‘Sailing Directions” of Captain Richards, the present Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, who has dwelt at great length upon the tidal irro- 
gularitigs of the sound soparating Vancouver from tho mainland, 
‘Tho author then invited attention to the very low temperature 

*  thronghomt tho year of this portion of the Pacifio, owing to the pre- 
‘yalenoe’ of Arotio-currents, and tho numerous rivers fed by molten 
‘snows that debouch into it; its boreal character being indioated by 
the presence of numerous anarine-shells, hitherto supposed to be 
‘onfined to tho Arotio zone, Along the wostorn shoro extends a 
‘chain’of banks, stooked with abundance of excellent fish. 

‘Tho climato of Vanoouver Island in its general thormal conditions 
somowhat resembles that of Hngland ; but is modified by the low 
‘temporature of tho ocean and the snowy mountain-chains, while 
‘even to the south-east tho Olympus Rango of Washington (U.8.) 
‘Territory, which run cast and west, présenta to the colony a northern 
fapoot uqually covered with snow. ‘The result is that, till as lato as 
‘Midstimyner-day, there is « i lear atmosphore with cold winds. 


ane, What 
Fes sPhie seu cca of Wisse one 


‘Fohombling that of the West of England, In summer the winds 
ay. sete hal nes Sie satel by 
hop and dry, owing to their héving travorsodytho parched nd. 
‘éatod soil, ‘The auitiinn ib of greater duvation than that of Huropo, 
$n Gotisequence of tho Indian summer prolonging it. In brief thero 
‘Ai6 two setsons, passably marked, a dry and wot, tho heaviest 
Sohn invariably occurring at night. The whole surface may be 
estimated ut 12,000,000 acres (about four times the area of 
tof which only 1,000,000 afe available for ‘the stock- 
























whigh ini be entored af all tines, and 
nd, i’ Bequinnalt Bay, which “is 
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‘sdmirobly sitnated to form the head-quarters of the Royal Naval 
force in the Pacific. 

‘After describing Vietoria, the present capital, and its harbour, 
which—being only accessible for largo vessels at or near high-water, 
while the anchorage outside is unsafe—makes the site of tho capital 
anything but well-chosen, the author records his opinion in fayour 
‘of a short canal being constructed to connect it with Waguimalt 
‘Hazbour already described. 

‘ho Paper then glanced at tho attempts that have been miade to 
‘open up anew route by the Sound, and up some of tho, numerous 
Jateral fiords, to the Gold District, instead of the prosent difficult 
youto up the Fraser, - One of thoso is by Bentinck Arm, the other 
py Bute Inlet; but the officor detached reported unfavourably against 
doth, though admitting that, being prepsed for time, he had sosnt 
opportunity for examining whether a thore available route might 
not exist. Should either of theso be opened, Nanaimo, sitnato 
on a landlocked bay of the Gulf of Georgia, would become 
Yho’ great centro ‘of business. ‘The carboniferous deposit’ here 
has been proved “by boring to extend to the depth of at Teast 
84 feet, in which two thin Seams of coal were passéd through; and a 
good vein of coppar has been struck, and, is being worked. “As, 
moreover, this point commands both these routes, #t will hesome a 
great commercial station, whence steam-lines would radiato'to tho 
Russign settlements, and all the principal settlements of the Colony, 
as they could eal here atthe pit-mouth. Ono single seam irmegue 
larly worked by tho Hudson’s Bay Company, with their soanty staff 
has yielded 68,154 tons, valued at 8 dollars por ton, or 101,0487. ‘The 
price is now 6 dollars at the pitamouth, but a far larger quantity is 
being raised of late ; 22,000 tons the first yeat, chiefly for San Txan- 
tiseo; ‘and vessels of largo size (ono of 1800 tons) now frequent a 
harboir, where, except Hor Majesty's ships, a few sill trading 
schooners were onoo the largest oraft. ‘The opal is hard arid iste 
his pears lh ha Hen sot veal opera by doi yt 

oiste and practioal men, is Bt, 10 in. thick, and has been found 
over antes which, supposing it prosorves the sime average, implies 
‘& supply of at lesst 1,000,000 tons." ‘Beneath there are a 5 ft. seat 
‘and a 2 6 in, seat, the ippermost being found at a depth of 60 
fathoms, Another carbonifirdus seati, possibly the same as that of 
‘Nanaimo, oocurs at the extzéme north-west point of the island, whére 
‘Johnson's Straits, full of excellent anchorage for steamers, lose thet” 
elves in tho Pacifié; the country immediately to the south being 
‘Kind of prairieland, litle. oxplored, and very imperfectly surveyed, 
‘Dhe strata of coal lie here horizontally, ar e058 
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Somewhat similar features cocur at intervals along even the 
precipitous west coast, where a Company is working another seam of 
coal. . 

Clayoquot Sound differs from all others in being beset at its 
entrance by banks and shoals, and has a sandy bottom instead of the 
vuswal mud. Barclay Sound is studded with islands affording good 
anchorage. At tho upper ond is a romarkable cleft, kuown as 
Alberni Canal, giving passage to tho outlet of a chain of Jakes, on a 
evel plateau; on the opposite descent from which lies at a short 
Aistance, Nanaimo, already mentioned. At Alberni about 15,000,000 
superficial foot of Douglas pine und other excellent planking, besides 
vast numbers of ships’ spars, are tamed out here by one firm alone 
(@ London one), which has the honour of opening up to commerce 
the splendid timber of the region, ‘To give an idea of the amount of 
‘the timber-trade here, it may suffice to state that in the first nino 
months of 1868, no fowor than 18,500 tons of shipping cleared henoo 
with timber; tho Americans claiming 7280, ‘Tho markots wore 
widely scattered; Europe, China, Manilla, and Ohili being among 
thogo enumerated, besides tho ordinary local demand. Ship-building, 
fish-ouring, furs, oil, &o,, constituto tho staplo branches of commerce 
from Barclay Sound. 

Agriculture usually follows tho samo four-coureo rotation as in 
England, and tho green crops are almost identical, Tho. wheat 
‘averages 28 to 80 bushels to tho aor 

‘Thoro is smplo employment for the xo. and guin, and the hunter 
we ished from the sn) will fad in the She pleiy 

pr puma, the bear, an 
Fa ook epee hae recbe 
‘will not, aooording to Dr. Forbes, rise to the fly. 

‘Phe Paper conclided by emphatically disclaiming that mere fhamh- 
ing could for many years to como bo regarded as a money-making 
speculation ; but ting the soil himeef tho agriculturist might surround 
himself with every comfort, exchanging his dairy-produco and fruit 
against imported articles. ‘The author, above all, cautioned the lower 
lugges at homo from emigrating in the hope of finding at any of tho 

gld-fields what aro called “Poor Men's diggings.” ‘That business 
h ands of a class possessing large capital ; and, as 
it may bo broadly stated that tho prospoots of 
to be reaped by the first suitable. e 
‘can dovelop its resources. - 
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sented than this of Dr. Forbes, He might havo fancied that he was presiding 
Si the Geclogical. Society, so’ admirable were the observations of Dr. Forbes 
‘pon the geology and situcture of Vancouver Island, Whether it reapeoted 
Whe geology, the aneteorolgy, the botany, ot the statistics of that island all 
these'woe to well combined in this Paper, dhat he bad much pleasure in 
Ealing upon the Mecting to return thanks to‘Dr. Forbes for his valuable com 
Taunnies “Blo sbould not request any gentleman to address tho Mosting 
Tutt aftr the next Paper had boon ready ag the vo subjesta were iotimately 
Connested; ani then bo would ft call ipon Captain Richard, under. whoeo 
Grdesy Dr, Forbes had obtained his kuowiedge, and who bed himgelf mode 
fu sdtsrable survey of Vanoouver Island, 


‘The second Paper treated of — 


The Geography of British Columbia and the Condition of the Cariboo Gold 

District. By Lieut. H. 8, Pauwer, xv. 
Lawvr. Pataten’ mentioned that sinco the first discovery of gold in 
British Columbia in 1858, fresh deposits had gradually been traced: 
farther and farther northward, till ultimately the well-known fields 
of Cariboo had been reached, 500 miles from the mouth of the 
‘Fraser, Bntrusted with the task of a general survey, he details the 
geographical outline of the colony, the seaboard of which extends 
500 miles, protected throughout almost its entire length by Van- 
couver and Queen Charlotte islands, This seaboard is indented in 
tho most extraordinary manner by deep bays and arms of the sea, 
presenting an extent of sheltered inland navigation, and an actual 
‘ongth of shoreline, such as are nowhere equalled ongpy similar 
stretch of coast in the world. 

‘The most marked physical feature of the country, viewing it from 
tho shore inland, is the parallelism of two mountain ranges With an 
elevated intervening plateau of rolling country 100 miles in breadth. 
‘The coast-line of mountains is known as the Oasoade or Coast range, 
120 miles wide, the western slopes of which are covered with the 
Be peeions forest, Its sea-fiont is everywhere bluff and 
‘abr aad quite close to the shor, exoopt whore the Prise fll 
cos "Sen oan Fuca Sound, when i recedes some 40 

eastern side of the range is drier, the troos more ‘and 
‘the general profile less abrupt, ‘The principal crest of this cain 
is about 5000 feet above the sea, a peculiar characteristic being the 
almost entire absence of peaks. ‘The rivers on the cast side are 
naturally longer and less impetuous than those on the west, but 
occasionally some of them rise on the plateau, and thread the 
‘mountains till they fall into the sounds. Above some of these, 
laciers are said to have been seen ; but nothing suthentic seems. 
be known on this subject. - 
2 yot. var. a 
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‘Tho soonery of the table-land, which is well suited for pastoral 
‘purposes, is desoribed in high terms; the rivers having occasionally 
‘hollowed out for thomselves channels of immenso depth, in which 
cocur splendid cascades, some of which are mere fissures, others «70 
‘met with in broad-terraced valleys, or in vales of gently undulating 
‘slopes, covered with grass and pioturesquely dotted with yellow 
pines. Here and there aro pretty sheets of water, whioh, like the 
rivers, are well supplied with numerous kinds of frosh-wator fish, 
Above 8000 fest, the grass, which gradually gots loss nutritive with 
tho incroased elevation, gives place toa universal mantlo of dwarf fir. 
Bere farming has proved moderately stoceseful. at an elevation of 
2100 foot, but Liout, Palmer doubts whether a considerable time 
‘imnst not elapse ere enough grain can fo raised in tho more sheltered, 
and. wolLirrigated valleys, to’ admit of its finding a market at tho » 
‘minds or wottlenienta, At present the iaseots are a severe annoyance 
‘to min and boast, but thoso will probably rooode beforo man. Tho 
‘woot sido of the Fraser is rather moro elevated and tho rivers aro 
fower, but tho oast sido is tho most ploasant and desirable part of 
‘tho eolony. 

‘ust beyond bogins tho second mountainous rango, which oxtonds 
without a break to tho watershed of the Rocky Mountains, which as 
far north as tho Poaoo River, flowing eastward, forme tho eastern 
boundary of tho oolony on this side. ‘The only portion of this un- 
‘explored rogion where whito men aro to be mot, is Cariboo, 

‘ho Hgyyer, which drains one-Lnlf tho ohtire tortitory, has fro- 


quent a freo from rapids, whore steamorn of wmall draught 
s }; while from Fort Alexander down to New Wottminster thero 
cotnmunioation, passing through the most eublimo 





lon ‘A marked chatactotistio of tho Fragor, in which it diffors 
AOE: stv Ur tha ae Lem 1 ergot Tn 
1¢ flow of water ig rapid, and the waters consequently dark 
paras! mitiddy. Another poouliarity, in which it resembles tho 
‘Mississippi, is that tho frequent accession of considerable volumes 
of water from largo "tributarios does not peroeptibly increase its 
‘¥idth till it approaches its mouth. 
© Cariboo lios in the elbow formed by the upper waters of the 
find ‘is bounded on the south by the Quemello River, A 
plitiomenon is the confused congeries of hills of coat 
tid ftom. 6000 to 7000 fect high, thickly timbered, 

2 ito as centres, Each Noga a meat 
< oe or Toca aes 
< tino, which may. be F 

jeotablo sized ‘rivers ‘AIL these bave cr sam =o 
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pected,” every crobk having been discovered to be more or less the 
site of the xichest deposits of gold. A circle of three miles radius 
from the top of Bald Mountain contains five creeks, two of which 
are the most notorious gold-beds in the colony. Snowshoe Moun- 
tain contains the headwaters of no fower than six of these within a 
similar ayea, the: streams in every oase radiating to every point of 
tho, periphery. The views from the summits of these mountains 
are described as splendid. 

‘After adverting to the prospeots and past history of tho diggings, 
the unfavourable accounts of which, and of the colony, he, like Dr. 
Forbes, traced to thoir trao sourco in ignoranco of physical geo- 
graphy ‘and most wnjustifiably sanguine expectations, tho author 
reverts to the phenomena above noticed ; whonco ho draws the con- 
clusion that thoso mountains havo supplied the gold, and that they 
aro s0 many foci, as it wore, of tho procions deposit. If this be 
‘rue, he concludes that, evon as it stands, Cariboo will be found the 
richest and most inexhaustible gold-field on the globe. He then 
‘ematks a curious fuct, that the inttinsic value of the gold washed out 
of the orocks varies greatly within a very few miles; the difference 
amounting in some instances to as much as 86. per ounce. 

‘A succession of auriferous deposits have been traved, following the 
genefal trend of the main chain of mountains extending from the. 
southern boundacy of the colony to the Peace River, i. «. over 7° 
of latitude, whilo the oxtremitios s0 far as ascertained lio between, 
‘tho meridians of 119° and 122° w. 

‘The winter of Cariboo appears to bo much more severe and por- 
longed than that of tho coast or Vancouver Island, and will much 
retard the development of the mines, which are accordingly during 
‘that season “Inid over,” as it is termed—i. «. the laws enforcing the 
mode of working thom, é&o., are remitted for the time. ‘The thermo- 
meter sometimes falls to — 85° c. (81° below zero of Faht.), whon of 
course nothing but underground claims can. be worked.» The thay, 
‘which commences shout April, renders Cariboo for @ season anything: 
‘but ait enviable xesidence, owing to the Fains and the steaming mists, 
‘while locomotion is all but impossible. In. past years the trail at 
‘this season was loathsome from tho numbers of ‘horses that lay un- 
buried after succumbing to the tremendous toil of conveying the 
first convoys of provisions, 

Although for ten or eleven months in the year the country has @ 
gloomy, cheerless aspect, Angtist. and September being the only 
bright exceptions, it ie remarkably healthy, ‘Tho sun is late of 
making his appearance, even in midsummer, owing to the hills 
euclosing the diggings on every side. 
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Of lite 400 miles of excellent waggon-roads' lead from Yale, the 
present head of steam=navigation, so that the entire distance from 
‘Now Westminster to Cariboo can now be accomplished in from six 
to seven days. At tho estuary of the Frasor, the author, in summing 
‘up, said that the winters somewhat resembled those of England, 
though the oxtremes were greator; and that the rainfall, there is 
about 64 inches annually, ‘ 

‘The Purstonw was glad Lioutenant Palmer had prefaoed his acount of the 
cartco Mie win raphe depo othe ryaonl geography of the 
‘whole region, Tt was as clear an account in @ small compass as he had ever 
aed given. ‘eile having” alluded to himelt when. peaking of the, 
radiation of the gold-atrams from the Bald Mountains, he hind one obser 
‘Yatlon to mako. "Ho heped no gentlemen, would go away with the idea that 

ib radiated aftr that fashion. ‘These, a8 tho author had explained, 
nls ews 








old én wit 
‘Were oaly the atreams that carried down tbe gold from the 

Aains in which it had boon originally imbedded. ‘The line whieh the 
‘Yoina in tho alaty rodks took, as {aid down. on tho imap by Lieutenant Palmer, 
‘wnt onthe whole from North to South. Such too was the gonoral line fn tho 
‘tulforoos veins in Vitoria, a8 delineated in the oxooliont maps of Mr. Selwyn; 
tid tho samo remackablo” fh, ooourred in the grent continent of America, 
‘Tho grant object of tho two Papers was to put boforo the Britis pablo. the 
iru resesing tho pelogy, the geography, tho, clint ta mina 
and the advantages and’ dsdyantagos for colonisation. of these ‘Ha 
Yr ifomod by Tewtnant Plz that ot mor tan ae thd ofthe pope 
Intion of Britiah Columbia, was truly. composed of Brilish peopl ; onse- 
uy, ie Aeron wt wre vary el ming wore Pung con; 
‘Xoabloyorton ofthe old ito thee om pookets, while 

home oie not ave oth rags which avated em thr. cling 


xin Richs 4 writs of the rhe 
Eo eee eae 
Jaa a uty a tea a8 Site the anato 


‘Pore Pape an conveying’ ery traf do of Whe cont, and ead 
peered 
ee ics: , Dr. Forbes was a disti it “an acoorn | 
general observer, and he had nob iiseondeor ne 
others tho information he had gained during his long ‘service in various parts 
a the word, "ile (Captain Bioeace) weed pardon ronmroend, toe 
i Dr, ora an Daye aneoured ado how no ek ah 
abet important colons ‘oradd tha i as ith touch 
lenfore tnd gratbcaton he hud latened tortie bigh and welldoserved om- 
yl Ds, Porte by thir stinguahed Presiden 
‘Paper just rad, it would be unnecessary for him to take up: the 
afosdag by any lengthened remarks on Voceouver lan al 
ay yo of teenie epi o 1 home 
ai boo on th gubjecs Te wer evident tot 
m gavataploulnral countey” ong’, ham, spe age 
Pecans extent which hed out real 
“Biuly orsaiag niaverance, seria or os iear 
2 be pre cnaet g  eied 
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0 speedily developed as those of the neighbouring countries to the southward ; 
Stil tei progr had enn pi aly, and was seaare beyond a doubt. 
Vancouver and was mos inpertt in 6 gngrapbial pinto view, an ts 
value to Great Britain oould not be overrated._ It was the head-quartars of tho 
naval power of England in the Pacific, aod was already a great coal and 
Hmber producing country, It was not too much to say tbat its spars were the 
Aneta the wrk, aud, thought might not be gnerally Inown, woe 200 sup, 
plied to most of the naval powers of Europe, ‘The fisheries also in duo courso 
SF time would prove a sottes of great weulth to the colony. ‘They ad 
boeif mown, aud now that tho aurvey ofthe see-coast had been competed, 

the seaman Imow whero ho eawa run for safety and shelter, they would soon 
‘came develops. 

‘As regards tho sister colony of British Columbia, no ouo was better gual 
‘to speak than his friend, Colonel Moody, ofthe Royal Engineers, “He (Captain 
Richards) was well acquainted with i coasis, and many of the advantagos 
Jeszmol br Vasowret Tad equally telnge fo Dt Clem, Soe 

tle rivalry, perhaps jealousy, naturally existed between two colonies in such 
closo proximity to cach othr; the one with afreo por, the other dependent at 
‘present prinipally on ita import dutis for its reventie, But these would soon 
Vanish, In his opinion, the two colonies would be mutually dependent on each 
‘other for thelr prosperity. British Columbia possessed a maguifoont river, tho 
Fraser, affording water-communication for 100 miles into the intarior, with 
ronda diverging to the diferent gold and ral regions, end which at 0 
Glstant date would connect it with Cansce. The tranquil charactor of this 
iver, and its enfie freedom from those dangers to which most otbers on this 
Coan ar saben, 0 ntely dv to the pion of Vanco aan, a0 at 9 
Abi of graicude ie due to the smaller, though elder sister, on this acooant aloe, 
He repeated that hero should be’ no jealousy between the two colonies, 
‘hough routually necessary to each other, their interests were widely diferent, 
British ‘Columbia was a tich gold-bearing and extensive agrioaltural region, 
sd mold sm be nd toto olny of Groat Brians whe Vente: 
sland from its admirable geographical position, must always great 
ntrepbt of commerce and was airy a powerfal rival of that great emporim, 
of the Wester world—San Francisco 

‘The Puastou, in announcing thai Colonel Moody, of tho Royal Enginoors, 
‘under whom Lieutenant Palmer servoi, and who had cocupied a high station in 
the region under review, was-prosent, tid, he hoped that a person so intimately 
soqusafd withthe country wold lavots them wit his Views onthe sbjot 
of British Columbia, and its value as a colony. 

Colonel Moopy seid, in reference to the last cbeorvation of Captain Richards 


the two colonies, that thore was not, the slightest local f the 
po ae Ne isintarested person, sud ‘a 


‘arminns of fhe illmay,. hide, no doubt, would oome oe of these, days, 
Dr Forbes spoke, ot too strongly, of the importance of and the future of 
Nansimo, It was destinel to be & Nowoustle,« Glasgow, « Birmingham, and 
4 Swansea ll im one: if would be an important. place for manufstnres. Tt 
‘fas th set of the col, and it was where all the ores that abounded clong. 
the coast both of Vanoouver Jaland and Dritsh Columbia would be brought. 
Te would be the aaost important manufacturing town in the North Paso. 
‘With regard to Viotoria and Esquimalt, thelr future was enticely. coins 
nnrial. Touching the pont foe the railway terminvs, it appeared that the 
were three chief points known at it: Bentinck Arm, to the north; then, 
ite Inlet; and then, the month of the Fraser River. ‘There were other 
lets and gulls which pieroed the mountain rdoges, and some of these might 
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ord opportunities for penetrating into the interior. For a malay terminus 
Keer Bute Ine roma ret it” No doubt a goed oad would 
‘be made there some day ; but he thought the terminus of railway communica 
ton would be not af Buto Inlet, but at the mouth of tho Fraser, ‘There was 
really no other good line of couatry through whieh a railway couid be carried, 
‘od Jom theropods head roelval and from what hed son, ho was happy 
{fo bullove there were no phyeical difficulties which our engineers could not over- 
‘ome in carrying a line of railway over tho Rocky Mountains down to thet 
tof tho coast, Another point was—and as a soldier they would forgive 
nn if his ear prigked up at hoaring it—thet tho island of Sen Juan was nbbof 
nnilliary importance, It would. be of militargeimportance if it wore fortified, 
4f the Ametioans held porsssion of it, and loft it aa it was, it would be of 10 
moment}; Dut, if they should fortify i, they might mnako ita erious ditioulty 
0 0s for it would enable thom to a groab extent to command tho to 
‘the tininland, Ho, regretted to seo. the expression,“ ‘sland of 
Sun Jay alipping into to newnpaors both in gland and Atv; for 
was not that land alono, but the whole archipelago that was involved in tho 
jestion, With regard to tho pino-orest, theo wero very valuable pines on 
‘oad of British Columbia and in the interior. The value of the timber 
cotld nouely bo exaggerated; great quantities would bo sent to Chins, and 
imiah tights brought home, ‘The aluo of tho trees was extraordinary. Ho 
Ha meted mart, adhe ade out that tho average of the Doulas pine 
anged somewhat ovor 900 fet in height, Ono or two measured 820 foot to 
‘hero tho top Drnachos had been broken and splintered off by the troes 
falling; and where he lot off mousucing, the troo was as thick round ax his 
‘alate Sottlora looked upon thosotroes with ebborrenoo, because of the dif 
culty of clearing tho groubd which thoy entailed; but the day would come when 
‘he tres would find thoir market valuo, On ono oooasion he was out iding with 
Goreror Douglas and they ame ayo the uy of gra crdarte,Goveroe 
D off his hors, and, with 0 8foot vale, he measured tho trank about 


Bt 6 fachen above tbe goa; nd alihoug tho bark bad ben but of 
fhe sev mssrurel ¢1 tat ts chvanteaen bie would give sate tin of 


tho: gg a mtr eg te eee Roeee ae 
See crating ace 
qcantty of rn fl, bat ‘were ot more rainy days; aud the 


| varerte ‘of the climate was as near ag possible like that of Ohiswick. 
ally the winters were sovere, ‘The winter ho was there wu o 
winter as we occasionally have in eee the Thames is frozen over. 
It is w thorough grain-ripening country. ‘The farmer would ‘rejoice in it, 
Moe ee Ee et cee oh ae wh 
Sein tba eye tsa al Hy a fy tom 
oan, i rt da of no ater pc figinylorgre| 
jaye fog in th winter, Chore isu sbecce of east wid, nad, on the whola, 
eee iar tee hee nina ar Se oc 
reseais The csralons Marl ioe Soghene aad 
ia Glas osnh sie of rata ott 
Space got yor elo ttt ans Saab, 
eae 
Bie as eat Shay i Toy ens he Rieeme 
‘eattath 


ranging 98°, and sometimes’ to 100° in the sl io 
desctpton of (ete 9 
m Bite, ee caa wise see mares and Pal ie 














ad eheap sob to Chive thor jad, & 
e ‘wind, the sensation of ‘not felt, ‘The bunch- rises above the 





depth of snow, so that cfttle can feed out-of doors in the winter, It is 
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common thing for the Indians and tho packers, who take goods up to 
Gariboo, to send their horses to grazo herein the winter, though tho climate is 
‘much eblder than it is ia New Westminster. ‘The chataoter of the plateaux 
in very remarkable; thoy range from 2000 to 8000 feet high above one 
nother, and when you are upon them, you are not conscious that you Brey 
‘npon mountain land, Another remarkable featare is that the principal valloys 
fand the seoondary valleys crossing them are rhomboidal, and the westom 
escarpment to upheavals that thay slop sghly to th eat mod upward 
fo tho north, ‘Thus they ate plaoot en éehelon, ike columns of troops; they 
fate notin a continous series, but, in this on dehclon form, ascending north 


The was noir sting pity mich dining Dish Coembia 
from Vanuonvor Tsland. ir Vancouver Island hero a gyet deal of rch 
‘ak would Tying on a oi clay; in Driah Columba the genral chareotor of 
Bic salle ght sandy oem,” In summer time i fa quite lights fn winter 
‘yon are conscious of a greasy feel, your fet slip in it, Te is mar like a bed 
Sat 'Bhlnd than ‘sng alot" Un th pinto of the ont nd 
Sary operations oF industry, ith irgaton, the #0h springs into tho wens 
forlity immediately, and th yada abundant." Another singular feature 3, 
That vols line ofgll runing obliqely scons tho country in northeasterly 
ha south-weaterly direction. On ono sido of that lio you. bavo tho bunch 
{Gute ond the Pinus pondevoe, while on the ether side ef the lino you have 
Silber to ose nor du otber,” This Line follows the shombeidal rangement 
of tows dat ho Hanae fo; and 1 rw varie at he rusted 
Safle Yo note wher thay cae nan and hee red 
it tho To was 66 plight 68 pte, With rxpect to. th futare of the 
{re cbloctes he would take fhe opportunity of saying’ Bat de wdvance of one 
Se ar"fco ports mos cpe eminently fe So gre 
{tpon anntaaing its free pores TE was ‘® 
anys ye eee eee 
Sars to come by matntaaing it fro ports. In ike mane om the eum 
Bites of Nacaliae bring so well supe with coal, and postessiog a harbour 
fo snl accombl, st ico, was ces to be great maufsotuing place, 
So considered Nantino the manofaturing eaptal, ana Vitoria tho commaerelal 
taplalef Vancvever Leland "Vancouver Inland could do with a vory stall 
Schum. Beith Columbia, oa the other han, required lage revere, on 
een of degra ule woe tat mere ee, Sp tended to eg 
ent he weeny bel a8 rota rue Tus fom he 
country, wich no doubt wéald bo rep at works ot present cased 
Sor had bonn akived by Amorous and Canadians. "he contactors, who 
‘fore Amertans, borowed the money in San Transco. ‘The 

: a yoig 

fox 


“American ware 
dhe oi tak this ‘of ping that 
‘ SS fr en bs ep rs, ed eee 
™ very sony, s 
Heelies pont da ofthe gold gt uty to ‘was per 
‘aanently invests Golub, aad at i as tho latenton of the 
“Amneronns to become permanent residents there with ther children, All that 
‘the eonmtry néede is greater condence in har at home, and a more liberal, «= 
‘yet judicious, laying Gut of capital to dovelope her resources, 
‘Hientenant Bataten, having been”asked by the President to narrate his 
cexerlente among the satives, sad, many Feports had appeared in print us to 
fhe natives being marderos, yollig savages; Dut ho could assert. that 
Yeports were mostly untrue,” Lt bald not be denied thet sometimes the 
hatives, exeaperated by interference with their lands, ther customs, and super- 
sida ere Grol ne, a hy ad nian Sa 
ogeaded by the. vies wi ned from the white man. . 
Pheer bp naive o Boot sbolaing peoples ‘To had travelled al Snoogh the 
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country, aud ho only ones mt with interfere from them, When noar the 
Sina Be gave tinintantina offence to the natives with rgard to thei right 
Stout the salmon, ‘Thoy became ao troublesome that he had to expsl two 
Gr thror of them fom tho camp, He had no soonor done ao than twenty or 
thisty who wero sting round rushed of fo thelr lodge, and returned with at 
txtreoninary eoletion of old fie-ara, al loaded and primed, and polnted at 
flan "Kaowing the characler ofthe natives thought the best way wa f0 
{pproadh thom unarmed “They did not take thir arms down, but they eon 
sated fo enter into ah argusent, and then ‘he felt muro ho should. soon 
rude thom that thay wero wrong, He mcoseded in this; puaco, was 
Hesared, and he had to shake Inds with the whole tribe, aquava and all 
‘Thoy became frends, and the loder of the tribe became a gre fend of Mi, 
tnd was of great aasstanco in. guiding him trough the county, Before th 
{ean they wero pled with im hn thy Wed See Dest 
‘adoaroum to get him and his companions marred into the tbo. AR x gene= 
‘al Gn frit ag Geng men” Kg Gung’ mnie uo 
‘hich in eden Sees. tho. Hudaon’ Baguompeny tmpeemed upon thom tho 
tata of a great whit chief, Geosge TIL, and face then the natives have 
ver recogined tho Brits people an King’ Goorgo men.. He found that by 
rt Kg Geigy nnd on weg mot of ing Gere las, 
that he wasn ftiend of King George, ho got them to aslat bin. hay 
five fry hares race abo eed n'a few yon ty wih te 
Iinproted, ad made w yaoetl people. At prevent they wore atl degrade 
Ani guides through the fren, and ending busied they wore worthy 
Ota Goon aint, 
fe Paearpnin, in couausiob, congratulated tho Sloty upon the grat 
tzmouot of uoefl’knowlago which ad besa lite. respecting” tinh 
Gain a Yanconver Inn, an adnan tho Mating to th 10h of 
el - 
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1e—-Rtracts from Correspondence boboven ME Rone Gano and 
ae ‘the Council, » 


1. Banaltion of Batrct from a Llter addr lo Sir Rderck J. Murchion, 
1 of the Hl Geographical Becty, from Mt Hons Gano, 
Toran (Alors, 18th Decomber, 1809" fopesting pecuniary a Jor 
propo jour frm More to Tonbuah 

4 ‘Ora, 18th Deen 
setae Som a tour in tho drztion of Moree andthe dari of 
‘ot which I traversed the provinces of Sus, Onet-Dra, the Let 
oot of which sr of nel ua tants 

on ove hand, besides being. reproduced by M. Borbruggbr 
“thei? wiih oppets at Alges, Tam at pent 










‘paring to start ues mine forthe interior; and having, oh what T io 
band anny equnnae ith teat A) 
8 es Heo forward fo peuctatng as fh as bch, 








[Now Honorary Cotreponding Member, Royal Geographical Society, 
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“Having reooived from the Senate of the, Hanseatic City of Bremen, my 
native city, 8 sum of 1200 france (481), and unfortunately not possessing 
imilar sum Tysolf it seemed to me that you, better than any man, could 





appreciate the dificulties which must harass may’ ‘with means #0 ver 
Yimited, For this reason Ihave ventured to make application to the Roy 
Geographical Sooiety fora litte assistance in money. As my own Government 


Tus left me quito at liberty to lay out my own plan of travel, I shall for my 
ett conform myself serapulonsly to oarrying out whatever instructions you 
‘ay honour me with. 2 a 
“tks to personal reference, either ie Senate of Bremen or Dr. Peterman will 
seupply all necessary information, 
<(Sigocd) ‘Roms Giénanp,” 





TH, A communication dated 15th Janoary (not neoessury to reproduce hors) 
ee te Lis tas ie Coane wes feng a8 
The rowa be should follow, subject, of cour, to all or any emorpensies of 
travel which might compel hima to deviate therefiom ; and to this Mt Gérard 
replies i a letter of tho 24th January, — 


TIL, Betracte of which we now proceed to translate 
Oran, 24th January, 1863, 
sii intend a Gt fo so ot ars hm here the: wor fem 
the oasis rian desert; but the Expedition resent os 
ve: pus elon) foc nhing Wega and o Gola bs foowakend 
ea ae en tee epoca Spun al io meth So 
and Tidikelt against iy against all 
Te French sett it-woutt be bar latent Tet to endeavour pecerts 
thither, Tshould be exposing myself at the very least to mectiog the samo 
fate 3M, Colon, Gas, md Burne oe siatmes 
“Ihave therefore permanently decided on going via Morocco, which wil 
so ft hat T sal! nd tore perona who will tsist me fa Boling inched 
$e Oued-Dia, aad with won fn my way up, Tzenewed tho es of hospitality 
‘ofothor days, "I shall therfore leave Oran by sea for Tangier; thence by Onegai 
foe We eving which iy {hall alin with the Qua Fe whos sures a 
not be far from Djebel Marisen. I shall then cross Djebel Tritel-Abbari; and 
‘iene fillowing the vivor through the onses of Moro, Ext, aud Tafel T can 
Aecide which route to follow ; Because tho caravans of the lattennamed oasis 
‘to unite with that which pasees down the Oued-Dras, nent the Sanio 
fara, and follows the road by which M, Réng Caillé retumed io 1828, On 
eeeheed Lnle ci  aravan fom Gousara and Tat Wich at 














5, ub thin a the toute bn which Major Laiog wat 

rmipiel, I prefer the latter, if pcticable: om the one hac, that T should 
enjoy, 3 obnnce. ot exploring the oases of G ‘Taikelt, 
‘Tinnioi, and ‘Towst (for when T ‘ise from the side of Morooco, fat 
Jess ditonlties are in fn the way of penetrating the interior than in 
ozing hrm Algeria), ‘other hand, i well Known that Major Laing 
eft maps, &, in the hands of tho Tawarck, who keep up a good under 
standing al along the frontir-line from Ain-Salah to Timbuetu, 

“Ammved at ‘Tmbuctu, a Mercifal Father will inspire me which road to 
adopt for my roturn-journey—it is innpossble at this stage, to present any plans 
formed on 90 remots a contingency ! 

“As to the sum which the Geographical Sooiety kindly proposes to advance 
nag bg to tate ofrhand tha confdng in its welrknown, genraty, 1 
shall accept whatever they present me with as © special bonetits_ but as 
‘do not know what is thelr intention, I must not specify. The Society is, 
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moreover, awaie of the means at my disposl, which have been materially 

r bby. the requisito purchase of necessary instruments, such as be- 
rometers, for transport, thermometers, &c, 

““T would remark, inaly, that whatever sum the Sociaty sen, it should 


‘be sont with all speod, in order that I may start immodiataly by joining the 
lravan fr Natt wah eon te oe at uring om is Gas 
«Your obliged serant, 
% Gigued) Rous Gtnan, 

“P.§—I trust I need hardly mention that if the Royal Geographical Sociat 
should not approve of the rouis abord laid down, I should in eerie ‘alloy 
4 far as prcicale its preeiptions and aval myself ofthe eal ifor- 
mation it may supply,” 








TV. Copy of Counott Letter in reply, 
48m. 16, Whitehall Paco, London, 10th Fe 
“Thavo laid your lotters dated Oran, Decomber 18th, 1863, 
ule blir the Couzll ofthe Royal Sopra ety. on ii then 
‘for immediate peouniary assistance in a journey you are about to undertake 
from Moroooo to Timbucta ; and you give assurance that you will follow the 


arotions of this Society. 
‘gap, Tiare th pleuno to infra you that the Counal have favour. 
aly. ed your soon, ‘They aro satisfied you will devoto the sume 
‘tlorgy to your present undertaking, that brought your recent solitary 

fiom the Atlantic through Moroodo to Algeria to a suooesfil termination, 
‘bay thors ac fy pounds (61) at you dig feo fom all con- 
ition, save that you send frequent, full and precise accounts of yout journey, 
{agar with copious clleton of tative iMneais, whenever opottniis 

‘oot te 


aoa 

“Although the of tho: Society abstain from 

OS eer edge Talented 
yAaid 


iportanée Of tho several routes tinder your consideration, 
1B the way to Tadlet ; but of th two routes you ment 
otha fs soe et heads to asa a nguntonthy 
ih of Tawa fm pechas, the oot futoreatinig ots 
tr lie wl fe Stans tat Po tet race 05 onl ak 
aking a prolonged stay fn its nelghbourbeod, and collecting all 
n ofthe routes that radiate from ft, 
xy considerable accession to our present knowledge of tho Tawarook 
Ingaage would be appreciated. 
i ee Ponte Yu, gh pury hm Tua ee full of nba 
of the long! rs of Major Laing, whieh may sl 
: chief on thelway taeween Tat and Tmbeots would bo 
ble; sud on the otter band f the route f Timbuotu be foutid 


1864, 






















ere npr eer 
Bp eld per rape eee 


eA oe Loman, yous fithflly, 














retad Wei atest * Paavont Ganon, 
Ned aasiytnateay -/ § (oting) Fone Seoretary.* 
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2, Communication on Mr. Palgrave's Paper. By Rey. G. P, Bavoxn, 
* FRCS. 7 
11th March; 1864. 

‘Avr listening to Mr. Palgrave's moat intresting account of his adventures 

i, delivered at arlington Touse on tho 22nd tltimo, L was very 

from him, some information regarding the Wadi Aftan ; 

‘nag sg as a0 tine fo 20 op a tho MestogyT drew wp the following 
queries subject, which were subsequently submitted to him :— 

Yon mentioned a, Vabyrinth of watorourees” near the coast. betwee 
‘Hafhof and El-Katif.* Do you supposo that the water proceeds from the 
Wa. Aide soi has tat wal oe, an Soo, sa steam, ino te 

“Was there auy water in the Wadi Hantfah, and at what point does that 
bg tees aarti eto etal Bho AfNAn 2 IE go, wy 

“ anything of tho souroes of tho Aflin ? If 50, whore 
a thoy pacol? Jamar png ths fag ten tho "Asci obuntry, 
Situated tween the Hijaz ant Yemen infact, ho oonjeckures that tho Wi 
‘Aftdn (or siver, a5 ho als i) je a continuation of the Bisheh river, whi, 
‘vith is afiventa, has its orig inthe mouniains ofAscr, 

“There is anothet stream supposed to run into tho Wadi Aftan from the 
istrict of: El-Harik towards tho south-east, an you afford any definite 
‘information on. the subject?” 

Me Page has taken such pine to anewer these queries + that I very 











much: reg ot has at cS more of his: snd 
ak arte re pe OTE toga ola at 
Hac Sepa a fae ree 


enterprising 
raveller may find leisure fo solve at some future period, I deem it destable to 
state the grounds whereon my questions touching the ydroraphy ‘of Canteal 
‘iain wh apa ftenco to ho Wal Aft, wee Bee Ty ae coe 
prised in the following extracts from M. Jomard’s Appendix on 
Fee Le eR Sant lips Somat de Plata Sekar 
Heal of ours ds Baws “M,Somard wes — ae 
“I ig 0 very general opinion that Arabia postesses no rivors © 
called; that ty seams are mere torrents; and tht dting th ho! setson he 
Fave hough hah chy rom are quite dy... « Lam inlined to bales 
However, that this idea is not to bo received ian absolute sense." Arabian 
authors describe several sivers in Arabia, ‘Tho Jin Nameh plsces thves in 
‘Yertiaah alono, besides two otllors lowing towards the enst ahd north}. ent 
‘he Aftin of Ei-Iidts ea river with a very considerable cots: tis 
, however, thab-none of thro rivers is uavignble, se 
Psaountains of Yemen have aliveys sea ably 
go muy extn sing whet Ho ans nf dykes 
‘hese, "some. of very-anclent date, celebrated in: the history of the 
‘and it is well knows that the ruptaro of one of them (reference Ie 
2b, to the eastward of Sunia,)is an event 
of ensiderable importance in #ho annals of the period antecedent to Mubam- 
toed, his basin is supposed to havo fn area of cighteon miles, 
Tending us to infer dhe existence of streams fom superior heights es well avot 
Jay fn, "Without pacng moh ease ‘on thenous ray whi 
Ptolemy o liberally bestows on Sonthern Arabia, it is undeniable that Pliny, 
Strabo, Heredotus, and Diodorus Sloolus oonotr in placing. rivers im, tbe 
Deninstla, And now, when itis positively known that Arabia possesses Ravel 
* Generally waiten BUKutaif by Arabian Geographer. |! 
4 Sls reply ss gven in fall at conlonon of sete." 
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high mountains which aro cover with snow and ice during a certain portion 
af th yer te deve le a fe th re eae at 

in ango uases into tho ey valleys and ravine, nod minglo at 
the foot of the mountains. To this consideration wo mist als add tho keary 
ralne which during the season, fll abundantly in those distits, 

"Now, ifwe find a basin ith a continuous dedination towards either of 
the’ two Seu (the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf) wherein these wart 
fow, whol they bn, Sapo aalow,navga oro, would ot mek § 
streain be entitled tothe desgoation of'a iver? Wor my own pach, though 
Yet alvin tha he inte tare br enone tp in ag 
Fiver and stream over thar nape of the peaistls never, Tao nok 
think it eau bo fy eonestd that the country poseses nothing Wat alo 
torrets, and no other basis than insigoidant favines Which ae ry du 
tee Bacedoas ie been mugged 1d by studying tho AYad 

‘ vo eon suggested tomy mind by studying 
chat of" Aan wheroon ae tacol semotens wewenea, Ail tao trosks 

~ torent or sivera bave distinct mame, and tho mane name i found wettn on 
the course of several oftham, without any variation, at eonidorbl dstaeey, 
Snaorhuet thot Hes dial not to recognise the suo nver in auch and aus 
oure sft exarpla, th Babe, which fzeprseuod as flowing ontauously 
over s space of 78 leagues from its source up to the point whore the reooti~ 
‘altsande of Wo Rgyptnn fers teraanatl. 

“Now, 1 thle Hie of water be aid down ona general map of Aria, one 
cannot help remarking that its cone is towards £1-Yomfmaby which woth 
Kohan whee Ain ato plc ho pat ier Aan wich ou iat 
tho Persian Gulf at El-Katif, aftor watering the province of El-Hassa, If this 
motion rally takes placa (ich T do not alm) wo become aoguaatad wth 
Aho wont of tbo Attn, tho origin of which has toon hitharo weknawa and 
ve learn, moreover, that ite the Iasu or contauation of tho river of Hise, 
‘which was supposed to lose itself in the sands, 

‘Tie opinloo, which is are conjecture, eaquires however a ceria degree ot 
brobailig om ibe fc atthe Beh ver wees ies nets ike 
‘lL ava x considerable coor, vay th torrent of Ranipny of Taba, and ot 
‘Thi af of which aro lid down ot the Szabo, Tali ot oy 


att ta onon twa neice sta of faeces 


y Awa ‘will. he. subject to serious doubt until some trustworthy 
texvollr all fellow tho stream in question wher it emerges from tho W 

ya Stet hin couree towards she orth-oantaa Tat a8 tho. of 
(tuated, to the eonltreust of Elaenimah), “T may farther add 
‘a largo chain of mountains runs from the south-west to the north-east, 
tarting from the Wadi Shabrin, or the district of Bisheh ; that this chain 
to join the large mountaas of Toweik in tho Dertyan; and that that 
oni abla th ana which Tatrbuo to tho river of Hsteh and to 
‘he upper part of the Aan. I'am quite aware tbat, according to the report 
z Sudleint the Aftan becomes dry dug summer; but it by m0 
mens follows the! what may perhaps have ccourred during a esto extn: 
fom Aronght faces place overy yout. Tt i, moreover, posible that inte 


ia toes vin eosapcls vec 
ine Wnktvned tay eee eee Be 
lable 
























that Captain Seles aesonte h ip srs 
‘ia ous ar in every tem eat: 
Seif r : 
as edited by Hou ad I belie 
‘vhon he aid down Copan Sudleios 
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coutse of soveral centuries, from the time of Ibn Haukal to that of Abulféda, 
{evntume of water may fave decreased considerably. Such a motcorlegieal 
{aot is not uncommon, ¥ 

“iT sum ‘up the foregoing remarks : I do not maintain that a largo river, 
‘cortesponding with the Anan of the ancients, lows now in a continuous stream 
from its souree in the mountains of Asoir as far as the Persian Gulf, traversiug 
the entire peninsula from south-west to north-east, in a direct line of more 
than 260 leagues ; but I wisl to notice particularly— 

“1, ‘The importance which scoms to be attached to the streaih of the 





#2, ‘That ofits three affluents, 

3, Tis direction, eoresponding with that followed by the Aftin from the 
‘mountains of Towaik to the Persian Gull. 

“@d, The absenca of any known obstacle between tho two parts of this 
stream, Irom whence we aro authorised to infor that, at least in more 
‘ancient times, there was a continuous stream from the mountains of “Ascit to 
‘tho Persian Gulf 

“Te was reported to M. Temisior that a stream of water deseanded from 
Fa-Dowtslr, which passed by Ed-Derfyah and flowed thence into the Persian 
Git, "Should this be true, it condrms my conjecture; for it demonstrates the 
existenoeof au inotnebweo tho south-aatern part of En-Nefa (which ig the 
esac by Bert) and tha portal El atian line suifiient 

"the flow of water.’ Ed-Dowisir borders on the province of Shabrin or the 
valley of Bisheh. ‘BM Tamisier adds that tho torrent of Bisheh loses 
itself and win Ba-Dowésir.Honoo wo may infer that when the 
vate are a¢ ber bight, Wadi Shahrdn aod. Wadl Bowtie by 
‘the same stream. As to, (of tho stream by 1d. 5 J think it 
there joins the river of Wadi Hantfah, where it issues from. the province of 
EL-Kiing; for it is oertain that that river flows into the AftAn’ 


‘That, Jomarts onjctaresraesting the core of the Bahl and the 
‘Wal An nd ch te eeomend them ede fm te fc at hay 
‘were elther copied or independent! 37 subsequent cartographers uy 
oth prone Say nevertelny  At, Paigave'sinvengnsons sro 
to be regarded es conclusive, they altogether upsot that hypothesis, and néoos- 
‘al over imprint conetons in the hydegaphy of on mode zap of 

‘Fist, with regard to the Wadi Afttn, ‘This, as we have soea, ML Jomard 
was inclined to extend to the sea on the Persian Gulf side; of, not found 
Uibbaly ty ow haat no, he pronied” thet it any” have done wa Tce 
Hass, A many of tho mor rte, mae 


























ass tovrards tho intorir, running almost parallel with the coast, 
ps ara aa the fo of yates om tht dct toward he 
Persian Gait. Whe hilly sange near the vilago. of “ Djoun” (fr. Walker's 
‘« Janiah” 2), where it attains ts bighest elvation, we Team, for the first 
‘ime, a called “Djobel-Mogbiizi" . This range appeats to be laid down in Mr. 
‘Walkers map with tolerable coreotness, though in order to coincide mats pete 








'* More correctly  T-AbsAy” which is the plural form: 
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{eitly with Mr, Palgrave's account it shoul be carried farther north towards 
Evatt. 

‘M. Jomard seems to have assumod that the Aftin flowed as far as EI-Katif, 
‘where it emptied itself into the Persian Gulf; but I find no such stream nid 
down in. the latest survoys of that part of the coust, and Lieutenant (now 
Goloue) Jopp, who visited EL-Watif tn 1641, and who speaks of goo! water 
‘bring aot abandaat in the town, end waters a ho eand at vor emo 
from Bl-Huthit to El-Kati, does not mention any stream as oosuring betwean, 
the to places, Mr. Palgrave's researches Toad ‘as to coneludo thet nono of 
the water ofthe district finds ita way to the sea, 

‘Taking up the aubjeot of the Whdl AftAn to the westward of Jebel Moghiti, 
1 ind from Palgore that theary name was almost unkown, El-Ers 
exprosly montis it, thoogh, with reference to M. Jomatd’s quotation from 
‘that author, T may remark that he is not justiied in calling the Aftha * a 
ions rwbian geogmpor sie it Wail Ania.” SNOW, 0 dt 
‘capris evaley cxtane; swondrly,tbabed ofa itvam ; nod lay, 

{Ta whiel ofthese senses he nes it fn his devotiption of EL: 
Yomaab is vot obvious, but that of waiver is undoubtedly the leet probubla, 
Bis won son taal fom the ial *By Band inti ou 
in-monnt Wadi Afttn, which divides l-Yertmal from top to bottom 3 
‘upon stare inhabited vilages, extensive fields, dato-plantations, and groves of 
‘ea Ho then prooveds to give the names of thireon of theso villages, and 
remarks that they are contiguous to ono another, Hitherto, the term" Will 
‘Aftta” has inex supponed fo indent a distinct valley; but's careful study of 
‘the forogoing quotation leads fo tho conclusion that li-Tediat considered fas 
synonymous with “ Bl’Ardh,” which appears to havo beeh tho namo of the 
valley in ordinary tse in the country; and if Wadi Afian” was not a 
common dsigmation tn thoso day, te 'not aumciing that Ms" Palgrave 
scarcely heard it mentioned by the present inhabitants, 

‘Tho “l-'Ardh "of Bl-Bdriai is most probably tbe same with the modert 
dintict called.“ B1“Aridh,” and he perhaps took the name of the valley whieh, 
hha deserbes, fiom the locality wher it commenced; ¢ 

oi fom * Malay nose Deralyyely tn the haved 
pla nt vo races: “one Bred do ate to. tho other 
eg) sounite 4 Little near 
i qi 
nay the Houteh, ‘Thus, ita direction. is from south-east to north-west, 

‘ha oktd vllay now lees tho game of Hantoh and las that of Falah 

((ohiah I have, forgotten), tll it end on the akirty of Djebel 

4u all atections, a the wolls of Oui 
ig uttoty oat i the DahoA.” ‘his desertion of 
tho continuation ofthe Wil Hantfsh from Ib’ Aridhy through tho Wash Solar 
puigiben #onanad od Eta conte bo fal with oP 
‘or Wha Aftta, which ho represents as bisecting J1-Yemnamah from 
topo bottom, that Lam’ inlined to connider the Solel es the total rope, 
ive.of the anciont geographers “ Wadi Aftta." ‘The course or ata of 
galled in. out maps to the eastward. of d-Derdya is cconpied, 

Palgrave, by three wads, known respectively as the Fur, 

































“Asda few ines efor in ig Kinerary ofthe woe 
al Mecaah, which bepins ut From E-Yentemh 

via om ‘eutiah te BIAvd one, 
‘translation 
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hous, and Ghvels (e diminative form of Ghow), and by 8 prt of he 
mn 

ther: we now possess satisfactory evidence’ against M, Jomard's hypo 
tans opctiag tears of tho Die and ts raggsta jandion with tho 
Wadi Hania, Thatriver, wo are led to infer, mast be absorbed by the sands 
of the Wadi Dowasi, in the provinoo of Bl-Afia), which widl, according to 
Me. Palgrave, becomes entangled and ultimately’ loses itself ‘in the Je 
‘Tovaik. Taking this statement in conjonotion with a subsequent ong “that 
‘hero is no direst communication between the Wadi Hanifeh end. the Wadi 
Dowlsr,"stwvould appear that the Jobel ‘Towaik extends much farther to the 
gonthard than int Een hithato suppase, mid that the cours of her 
{in that direction is to the eastward of Bi-Afa} and tho Wadi Dowsir 5 
‘Mz, Palgrave says that the track leading to the letter place from Rigdh erceees 
the Jebel ‘Tow. 

é is rach to" bo regrotted that our ontorvising travollor was precluded 
from eareying with him any instruments whereby he might havo been able to 
determine the position of diffrent localities with scientife acourney ; never. 
‘heless, his researches constitnto s valunblo addition to our preeont limited 
knowledge of eantral Arabia, and’ indicato sororal important errors in the 
‘existing maps of that region. 

‘Returming to Bl-Hiasea and EL-Kattf, wo leam from Mr. Palgrave that the 
‘watercourses which” abound in those distits spring from the low mountain~ 

oho wont, wd aisibutan col gn to tho great canta platen, 
‘of BeNejd * proper, at an elevation of soveral hundred fest sbove the coast 
Now, i tis upponion i comer, dee it not goon highly robala that 
the humerous ‘exising on the island of Babrein, and expecially. on 
‘tho reefs where freal water rises out ofthe sea at a depth of from one to four 
fathoms, have thelr eource in the samo platen? ‘The island, oF rather islands, 
of Babrein are generally low, and are situated only fifteen. mile from th6 
oninland, nearly midway betwem, El-Hnthaf and E-Katify anit fe between, 
‘hose two places that tho soil is describod as boing so sattrated as to supply 
‘waterooursds for irrigation which have to bo crossed by small bridges made of 
Gatoaticks.$ ‘Tho. question is an intoresting ono in connection with the 
hydrography of Arabia, and deserves a fuller investigation than I am competent 
togivelt. 
fnother subject which merits farther inquiry is eommected with tho com= 
erative geography of El-Ahs®, and perbaps Mr. Palgrave's reoent researches 
nay enable him t clear up some of the existing dificulties, ‘The prinelpal 
































+ i anna tents eighty, Dr, Wala tbat ane 
Soannos tT remember was 
a atl indice om te endothe Nona wile sore of be Bet 
te ‘exo as ELA the eigen! meaning of which epty 
ys acca sano; end was roby opt to en Geiaaeeene, 
The. vord Shes Ag ary eo ers 
ouns Bisa, Hua (plural, Hind soi Abed) sigoity alow sundy’ coil where rain is 
Atvorbed, oa pit Gag thorn to procurewetcr, ‘The namo ia given fo similar 
Iovate in othte pare of Arabia, ‘Phere ss one of thewe springs on tho mainland 
‘of Aden Back Boy supglid by 8 mountain torrent inthe intr, which sealed 
the Mme 
find this opposition 6f mine respeiting the origin ofthe name as applied to 
the eitect of Bian te ELAlsé contoured ‘by Abufeda, who remark 
‘pening ofthat locality —"Itis aid in the Mostar that dad iste plural OE 
fad hich means sony into which the water ink, and proccta ‘tet aes 
ig thane erty lich rie it; the e Arab dg and Gaur : 
BALA cr Basten th proper nam of sro ag be St 
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‘tice appear till to be called El-Als, but we find no existing 
ame, although both Jila Ojeir and H1-Hehaf are sometimes interogativaly 
"te flowy” qfoations comprise what the principal adit Ambi 

@ following” qUctations comprise whet the principal ancient Arsbian 
te eer 

Heledist (4.0, 1150) says, “Bl-Absn is a town on tho Persian Gulf 
facing AwiL§. Tt is a comity ofthe Kartmata, and isa fine town, Ax to 
ho dy of BL Kat Kat nln to th a ad tar 
Prom HLMulaif to Ei-Ahet are two stages; and from El-Rutaif to Hamas 
hich ison the Persian Gulf, are to days.” 

‘And again: To tho north (of "Amma ie, Onto} is the country of El- 
Xe nd ono of is cties is Hijr, which ia now fu ruine, ‘herein resided 
fa Quoet YemAmah in her tina, . +. . And from the cous of Hj to 
Basra ther ia roed by the aboro, but i Yo unfrequented,” 

‘Abulféda, (ct, aD, 1800) doris El-Ab as" staal ity, abounding in 
ela aud ring Wotan mringn ae ey bok od At ‘rere 

‘appears to refer to another town of the same name] is in the dovert, abd is 
in a houthewenterty direction from EI-Kutait about to atages, Ite dator 
roves aro a extensive. an the valo of Damagoue and surround it, on al 
ies Char flows tho pag about de deiratin of i wort 
Ga in Gotten a proetg nage) the Abs of the 

‘of Hijar, and in a readence of tho Kardmata ja Babrein, Tes alo said 
fat tho Abst of the Beat Siad isa diforent Absd from that of tho Kartmata, 
EL-Aba has no wall, and bolween Bl-Ahsh and El-Yemtimah is wdistaoo of 


four days.” 

Tha Delt, who was eotomporry with Abufde, and wh vided thous 
atts 40,1982" ayn 1 then uve toch ly of Bulag Ca i vero 
Bord of ioe eutedtive fons fro HU\ t's however 4 Keg nt kone 
tome place, inbabited by Arabs of the Kafidha sect, extremely onthusiastio, 
ublhig ts sation od ering no one rom th plas po 
eed th re 
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colty of t» Which, however, is, now. called Ii-Hast. 
Ihnya, here greater, abu ‘of dates. than is to be found 
Oy Ege Sang ohne ook pe ‘aro Arabe of the 
ol. ‘From. this place I travelled to Kl-Yemimah, which is 
leo called Hajar, a beautiful and fertile city, abounding with water and 


‘eal reoognise tho BL-Kutaif of th tacts in th 
o-tealy recognise tho BL-Kut og ac ee ibe 


Wal, hae aro we io place the 0 
‘cortaio that in former tea ther were tivo towns of eat name: 
ne. on tho coast two stages ftom HLKatif, which sums to bo that visited by 
Thn Bata, and which ‘bad originally beon called Hajer,| and ono in the 
Aesert ia south-westerly dreotion from BI-Kati? 
‘Tho. placo now known a8 Ojat, which is two stagos from KI-Ketif, and is 
nes su radial pet ofthe distct of EL-ABat,alboogh toa bout 

aly forty or ity dvellin ‘th fort, comesponds, as to ste, 
ees eed, che fn eds i a 




















osancition of aldo or Kaldaly fort or ewe, 
uth rest ovogrp hy of ie mames 


tie er dap fal eee oe 
tt a i tos whe be 
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fim this idontfcation ; for T thnk i ot unlikely tht tho Ojai 
‘onl be watt Hajar ihe diminutive form of Hajar, the orig 
tn havo ho ar of tins undone cage Jot the ere of fat 
whlch ae omsured fu tho case of BL” Bot 

The disuse of the later name of : 

nme fo any of the Arabe in tho neighbourhood? 

‘Abulféda locates the Ei-Ahst of the desert two stages to the south-west of 
BiKutai.’ {know of no exiting town in that dfeolion whish ean, bo 
HGeated with it wales Te be Blflafvat, bt Gat is four sages fom le 
Eat. "Granting, however, that much atesa ie not be laid on the dlsore: 

in stan fo the bodern town of Hlllutae erer called B-Ab, or 
etapa tin yin! sean of tn ato aud hoy of Be 
town of that name? 

Tactly, Hl-sir mentions amastime place alle Hamas, two Says datant 
sy BL nd so moh ase fa at srry of Bo Pores 

a 

Teubmit the forgoing queries and suggetions in the hope that Mr, Pale 
szaveor some of tut fers of Her Majeny's lao funn Navy may bo able fo 
Fitodate them. 

efor cording, ahall ventare an observation oF two on some remarks 
rato by Be Pulgevo ia tho coueo of his qpitied mrraiive delivered at 
aringlon House and I fel fersuaded that dat gentleman wil pardon the 
Foner. Ho stated, if Lremomber rightly. hat the prince whom be 
‘wmiet ab Sohitr was the ruler of Ammitn; that Sohtr was the capital of that 
Fino and no Mat att the ie ot Zid ma prepay aoe 
Dts evvercign—tat it wos not indigenots, and was fst nthe 
then reigning pine by Albequeraue. 

‘Ri ths is Icoreot “Sob iste capital of a small provinos of ‘Ammatn 
whioh is dependent on Méskat; and ite present governor, Seyyed Toorkl, #8 & 
younger brother of Seyyed Thoweyni, the recognised ruler of ‘Ammin, to 
Wout he ie sabjot 

afore the-arival of the Portugues, Nezwah, a city situated two days ine 
land fom the cou as the capital of'Ammia and the seat of it Chie: 
‘After the expolson’of the Tortaguess from Mskat, the avecesve native 
alors made That plaoe thes cally and 1 continues to" Bo th sovereigns 
Tesideno up to te preunt ay. 7 

ile of the rulers of “Amma was Seyyed, or Lord ; but 
for epcal tomes sped vm Arabian Hatoy Tuly tenon 
The at Saye Salty ater ree datguaed ands alge ald 
‘Roygod Sulio, Be-imim or “ElTmam Salsa” (Salta was 
‘UDR. Geypel” Gata ever acquired that de from his own pepploy bak 


Et ‘ig ciate Sie coattec xe Gyan te 






















Sousosereaneanea 


Reply to the Queries of the Rev. @. P. Badger. 
‘Having passod a considerable time in, and journeyed slowly through,, th 
rain ingen Kooy aha i nel ake ovr by 
esi f ile tree le onatge= : 
LHR vey anne of Wel At lathe eas where map ala 
Sent Weds lige tae’as Ue Wal es Sloan Ghee 
er teeta : caoaee : 


“Vous vu. 1 
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‘B. ‘The watercourses of the Hasa and of Kathif spring, the former from the 
io Saupe ef tu ef a ning, or 
toy rnc nd meg oma Fg ie Su 
Bion ta tn int rs le et Be 
Stee mpeg oe oe en 
elon en reg 

tl re eae rv ef an 
ars ent ail ens Fe 
sete aye gg ri al Aa pa 
BER ee a see een 
‘to, not int 1¢ Persian Gulf, 
SEE Ee FETC i se ratn tC, 
sl Aedes has mn 


‘oncerned A 

'8. Wadi Hanifeh is ordinarily deprived of water above the ground-level, 
‘ough the gumeroun wells all slong Talent abundance of wafer a very 
Aight depth racying fom nboat 8 to 20 fo) Whan tbe water dw ow, 
‘which a lonally in tho winter, it is only for n few days, and as a 
torrent, Much’ rain fell about the 24th "Nov. (1862), while Twas at Riadb, 
‘nthe valley, and no water flowed, But the people anid that it did some 


finws. 
"Wadi Hanieh saa valley of a Y shape, Tt as a double ogi but both 
‘branches belong to Djobel ouek, Tho frat crigitates butween tho Kaan 
sod Sd Ch conned longing th le proving), a Zale, 
fo comes down, from aaa, toss, aa fat a» Shukrah tn. the Woshem 
Hire it joins with another valley, ‘which originates below Ouclzch in tho 
Kasim, scar Douwademeh (Chess folas are somewhat placed on the mp), 
fod rae fom ta. to Schaal, where ft Joins the othe, A sual 
valley comes in from Kéuao, on the Need Pilgrin-road running trom sm; to 
xa, All this forms the Wadi Hanifeb, which begins, ‘Rope apa 
‘i Shaioeh. Te then rons aan, to Malka, nour Deraigyah in the Aaredte 
‘Hees it wit tuto two: branches; oho goes Gus 2, to Dersiyye, the other 
+ sm: to Riadh, "Chose branchos reunite little below,Riadhy nent Solamiyyeh, 
yuna th he Ouad! Sol, from the southern Yemacih ie bogs heat 
° bie dieton fom ‘The waited valley now 
tio OF Hine and taken tint of Sel then another (which T 
have Dy tl ends on tho akots of Djebal Touale, which {t bus 
Aun travened in all dellons, at the wells of Ouest (at about 60 miles 
from Riadh), and is utterly lost {a the Dana. 
‘Hreabouta it ought to ola tho Wadi-Aftan ; but af T have already wid, 
that valley does not exit,” Besides, tho uatare of tho Dab, loos, shifting 
hil of 2d, hore extending over «breadth of 25 t0 90 mil, prestodes un 
zeal valley" itn no til one an eroerd the Dahna and tho high opn grounds 
find, though quite. different from the Nefond 
Bade Wa Farouk sunning i sta, fm to ba ony O° Hh 
Y Farouk running it 18 tow but only for a sbast 
mantra 1 mle Tah shiny gueing by ‘akiel-pece, 
sa est i ros, hat (A) ao tae ae oa ose 
40 ay oorresponding wally, oven though Under nother name, 
a3, GH) that. ho Wat Hacc which rally fils up (at lol 
ea Wall) apart Gatlin, se aga ay ie 
ay ie ew th Kan” id te 
a8 niumerons Arabs of the coustry told tau far 08 
Ss we Yan Reta omane 
; and nest Kelant. sche, commanons the 
‘owas, which thea runs fem aw. to aes, til entangles, ant 
loses itself if the ‘Djebel ‘Toweik, in the province of ‘about 
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three days {camel-journey) to the sw. of Riadh. I visited that province (the 
‘Sindy an anim it tore is ‘no det tly commmicaon between 
‘the Weai Hanifeh (and consequently the Wadi Solei andeupposed AVtan) 

the Wadi Dowasir. So that the valley-line up to Kelaat Biscba and Aasir is 
‘out off. ‘There is, a track indeed which leads thither from Riads, but bas to 
‘ascend the Djebel Towelk, 

5. As for the valley fom Harik, I have slroady mentioned it. And I bare 
‘oo much reason to Know it, ving Iain hidden for three anxious days in one 
of its winding reoesses. Tt ig the Wadi Solo. ‘The Arabs say that beyond, 
Harik, to thes, it is lost in tho Dahna, or great sandy desert of the 8. OF 
‘which (D..) more hereafter. 

Note:—In all the true Nedjed (which consists of tho proviness of Sedeir, 
‘Wochem,”Afadj, and Aaredh—in a word, in the mountainous plateau, of an 
oval font called Djcbel Towalk, ma excludes the Yerameh, Khor), and Herik 
to thes, Has to the m, aud Ouadi Dovasir and Kasim to the s.v. and ¥.W 
all these. provinees boing only called Nedjed, émproperly, and by a sort of 
‘ggregative confusion), Ebeve met with only ene running stream—T mean 
Puouing even in summer, and mot as a mero winter-torrent. ‘This one privi= 
loge stream was in the interior of de province of Sedefr and high pin the 
steppes of Towel. It had its rise at about threo hioury distance from Mejmuaa, 
tho principal town of the province. Poor litte thing flowing out ofits dark 
‘Pool bebween its narrow and stony banks, it seemed almost as zauch surprised 
Elaine ts serena gi 
‘Nor did {go far the gardens of Djladjil, at short day's distance, being 
‘ined to abso it—happy, doubtless, in tng devoting its brief existence to the 
service of one of the most anclent towns of Central Arabia. 

‘Nor did Thear of any other. As for the water-springs, often very sbundaat, 
of the Hasa and Kathi, they belong to quite another love, that of the ste 
Coast, Their origin is doubiless in tho waters of the central platewu—there 
Absorbed under ground, and here bursting out into daylight st a level of 

‘soveral hundred feet below the Nedjed. ‘Those of Oman, again, belong exola- 
+ sively to its high mountain-range, from which they reach to the sea. And a 
few of them, as well as all, or almost all, of Hass and Kathif, are of a very 
Digh temporatare. Om Sates, a lange! soures to. the north of Hofbouf, at 
about 6 mile’ distance, is so hot as hardly to permit ono to dip ones band 


init 
W. G, Patonave, 8. J. 
Poris,Srd March, 1864, 


PS,—It is acurious coincidence that Thad been much prepossoseod with tho 
{dea of Wadi Aftan and looked forward to exploring it, “But when, from the 


Aga ave Ray Sa sor (mt j of 18th Oot, 1808) the tong 
ae ‘the 2 stretobing due w, 032 oo 
ie ay ein 


























f Djebel Towel far a 
tions only coniirmed the effet the 
be eames neg tat ae 


3, Noles on the Language of South Africa. 
Extract of Letter from le Command. Dow Jono% pe FicaNtbre, 10.w.2.0.8, 
(Comminicated by the Chevalier Day acs, Hl ’6 Consul in 
1 a pamaled ere 0 similarity butmeen the to lanjguagell of 

nd Mozambique, . 
forthe stady of the lenguages “ Ambunda” and “ Conguena,” we bare the 
folowing wot: ; 
: 1 
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yictoary of tho Bund’ Zanguoge, ot Angolense; tule ato Porta 
uempacd bik? Lisbon, 1804 

eg aed Latin? Litton Te Observations pon the Bunda Language of 
Ane Grete! Ditonmy of the Congene Langage 
Ange foes Ponts Olen, omtalnng he Words Sto Duss Lane 

ait Suse te Conger” Lien 1208: 

Bree work was composed by friar Bemardo Maria de Cannacatim, Apostalio 
Monry af oe Angad Gnogo Mion 

















“Art of tho Angola Br fabon, 1007, By the Tent Pedro Dias, 
“A ato of kegola maint Snatraeted a the Mysteries of exe aly 
Faith!” Lisbon, 1642" By the Jeralt Antonio de Con 
“Ohxitian Dacting nowy tanalated ta the of w Kjpgdom of 
Googe by order of Padre Mateus, Cordova, the Company of 
Some 184" Pall a Rome the yout 2050, 

i 





“"Bplanation of tho Ohestian Doctring in Po for 
ho oi at ta Swine in the Tatror of Angola isbn, 1888, Repro- 
Auetion of another ix Latin, Ambunds, ond Portuguese, printed in the your 

‘bein Rone with a'pint by Francesco de Suelis Perera 
ing Guide of Conversation in the bwo language, Por 


spect to the languages of Mozambique, Sebastiao Xavier Botatho, at 
‘age 886 of his excollent work ‘Statistical Memorandum upon the Porta 
f Oriental Africa,’ printed in 1885, has the following: "Aw 
the origin of tho languages spoken by the 
fou f Oma Alin wee of one, founda on the bat 
tuthority, that the Oat language Ss the common origin 
Aili agan bo lve lato fo tany ict int the various tbe co 
oat entirely unintelligible to one another.” 
‘Whon the Arabs took possesion of this pert of tho globe, they gave to 
eaoatians th nas of Ges or Unbeiees ofthe Keo, ax at tbo sue 
‘ote dmposed on thom thet bablts and their langung, which in very diferent 
fect the ‘spoken by the Moors of Bforoceo'and of all the Barbary 
count a0 that we now find considerable sxllarity between many Arub 


word, 
Genta eo,Cato dialect are composed of words wary don wrt, 
Saati diet vores in vel seta opeyponeured i 
{sharp cooént oa the penultimate aylable; not through the'noso nor guttural, 
‘with the exception of the Hottentots dialet, which. is ‘through the 
‘ose and the throat, some of these being even pronounced with a whiting sound 
‘entirely unknown in Bogen Innguages. ‘The dialect of tho Cntfros of Bante, 
Srna Tver in the territores of the Kag Capela Inyack and Mola, and atthe 
Bay of Sourengo Marques, is derived from the ditlest Makovo, baving all of 
‘them thelr common ongin in the language of Hottentota ; they keep the nasal 
sound ag well as the guttural, but they dif in the accontuation and termina 
flow of the words. 
“The natives of Tohambane, tho Landing, and thoso who inhabit the low and 
high * Quiteva” pronounce thet words ith greater mavity, and thelr dialect 
ita of the language of Monamotapa and Ma All the Catto 
“nkabitants of the lands near the mountains of “ Lupata ” have dialects derived. 
‘rom such as the dialect Mongo, used hy the Cafes who live 
neat Bi the disect Bororo, used by tho Caffres of the same name 
Tos, Sha te Oat, en the al Sa tht chere some rl yt 
‘aly os that some roles a 
{bed Mlcuaey te Gist Moka with eset oe por Moneta 
eases the pylon stn Hl tnt one blo tat fags 
c 4 ‘wt it one. 2 
‘track which extends t» Algon. 


dt 
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‘The natives of the kingdom of Zingnnisss, Cotango, and Abutua speak, with 
‘il divrens, Se Monomotape ginger out to noel ttt 
Tanguage is more cultivated than all the others, as it can boast of particles. 

1 Calires of Tete, Senna, and Quilimane have. disleots derived from. ‘hia, 
same language, mixed with words of other dialects of Oalfres in the neighbour 
‘hood, but with so little afinity that they do not understand one another. Of 
all the dialects of the Cates, but very few are understood away from. the 
‘omritoris that they inbebit. 

"At Quilimane, in the interior and along the coast, aro the territories of 
Mauna, nor incorporated in te Kingdom of Maca end arther ithe 
§nterior hero is tho kingdom of Moan, comprehending an immense territory 
extending to the coast of Mozambique, possessed by a great. many chief, as far 
a the neighbourhood of Melinds, and southward to the mouth of tho Zamberi 

“All these Cafes, by contact with the Arabs of Quitangonbaand Sancodo, with 
vwioa bc ont sc cnsinatn andy Se migibaod ete Pore 
{gueso, fo whom they aro subjects and tributaries, have mixed their language, 
thiol is Monomotapa, with Arabiewords and Portugueso, altered in the tormt= 
‘sugmnted with particloss0 various that each of those poopls has a par- 
flr eletexcor the Macus, who lve net te sep whet Ineuage lad 
Liatof te Gabes cf Quito, Sol, and Mozambique. Near th Kinglom Maun 
4a that of Mauruss, a savage nation, which in the sixteenth century invaded 
uiloa, Melinde, and.all the coast of Zanzibar, Their language is entiroly 
‘unknown, and quite diffrent from all the others ia accentuation end pronun- 
Cation, ‘The general opinion is thst it is derived from the Macua, Hlottantot, 
and Arabic language, as spoken by the Calires of Mogadoxo, and 
‘as far as. the coast of Mombaca (Mombas), in the middle’ of which are 
outed thor yrtoves; esd, the Imguage Mul, apoken By th natin 
of Mombagay Tung, the Slane of Zanatbty Pemba, Monts, Co 
‘moto, and Molali is a mixture of the dinlect Macua and of the Arabio idioma, 
Dut very auch corrupted. ‘The inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado 
speak this dialoot with very litto dfferenco, 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


[Issven 200m Jue, 1804] 


SHSSION 1863-64. 


Minth Meeting, Aprit 11th, 1864, 
SIR RODERICK I. MUROHISON, x.c.., Presipgxr, in the Chair. 


Presexrations—F, 8, Fitepatrick, Esg.; Capt. Lamorook Flower ; 
S, Keir, Esq. ; E. Blore, Esq. 

Exxotios.—Sir Victor A, Brooks, Bart.; A. H. Dick, Esq., 4.4.; Richard 
‘Fort, Haq. ; Honry Joula, Esg.; W. W. Kiddle, Bsq.,n..; James Laforest, 
Esq. ; Rev. John Mills ; Hon. Leopold Powys ; Hon. C. J. Powys 3 Richard 
A. L, Phillips, .4.; W. B. Taylor, Esq. ; Edward Thomas Wakefield, 
Brgy Moke 

Aocessions To Lisnarny.—‘ Notes of a Oruise in H.M.S. Fawn, in 
the Western Pacific, in the year 1862, by T. H. Hood.’ ‘A Sketch 
‘of Assam, with some Acoount.of the Hill Tribes, by on Officer: in 
the ELB.LO’s Bongal Native Infantry, in Civil Employ.’ Con 
— of Transactions of various Societies, &0. bo. 

~ ‘ReceSions tonite "Mis-ndost sine the last Medting, March’ 14, 
1854. —Denmark: Plan of Ditppel, with its Fortifications —Nér- 
rejylland, Plate 8, presented by the War Office, through Sir Edward 
‘Lugard.—Kaart over Slesvigs Fastland, scalé-rrp'svr, on 3 shoots, 
Admiralty Charts, up to publicati¢n. 

‘The Parstveyt said tho Scoretary would read a short communication pen & 

‘ubject which had attrastod sme attention among geographers, af to's lak 
Hatwbme’ and other fuse; mod oe geaionay who Sopa le eae 
» {Athengum” and other jourels; and the WO 4 
Won rationed two instances of the kita velba om doe 


‘obsérvation in Norway. q 
& 
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Ma. Srormiswoops then read the folowing : 
Letter from Banouzx 'T, Braoewext, Ese, to Sin Roventox J. Munomssox. 
£8, Upper Park Place, Richmond, March 14th, 1864, 

‘Stm,—My attention was called last summer to oertain letters in the 

“ Athonain? questioning the aocuraey of Captain Speke’s assertion, that the 

ake "Nyanza," in Central Africa, bad more than one outlet, see also 

at chs subject is touched upon in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Bociety, atued the 25th of February this year, 

“Tt haa been represented to me that mention should be made of a fact, known 

to. melt Geod probably footers in thi county) that ake ving moe 


than one outlet oovur. in Norway, 
‘Tho most intorestiig of theso lakes is called the ““Lessbe-vearks-vand,” lies 


under OF 19 north Hatt and is clos to the bleh rad the 
yiloyof Gulbrandsdal and Homedal The eootderable rivers “Lougen, and 
“Rau ito ends of tho lake, the letter reaching the 


escape from 
“Allasio bythe Romsdals Gordat Veblongmoae, while the formar, fter longer 
‘puree ina south-easterly direction, eventually Joins the Glommen, which 
feta the sea neat the Swodish fronter, 
‘Maus the whole of Norway south of thao rivers may be anid to be an island, 
‘should mention that the sheet of the Norwogian Government Map (Amt 
Jkart) showing this, is in my hands in England ; and I shall be happy to wond 
it to yourself, oF to any other gentleman desirous of such confirmation of may 


pee 
on I remain, Sir, yours with the greatest respect, 
(Bigned)— Kanpuny Tl, Buacxwexn, 
‘Tho Paesromyr said that, at a former meeting of the Society, Colonel 
iti pores wre ge taiy Sees epee 6 
and other prgtlonen tad affirmed that there were lakes in different parts of the 
Mond that had two imues, It aust constantly happen, whero the watersbod? 
ie fk aed Co ein pore of the water to one side or the 
ior es ta 
soorded. 100 to, the Out. 
ea et al rh i 
in yee he aed ua red i ico 
mien i a 
ais le etn seine a 
‘that the two outlets had the same direction, bal 
‘The first Paper read was— 


1., On an Overland Expedition from Port Denison to Rockingham Bay én 
Queensland. By A. J. Scorn. 

Spo). Communicated thiough the Coxowras, Oretem, 

Lose na which was under the leadership of Mr. Dalrymple,’ 

‘was a with the object of ascertaining whothor thera vas 

the possibilty of establishing a dray-road from th Valley of Lagoons 

to Rockingham Bay, which the writer described as a fizstolass port, + 

‘only 75 miles distant from tho Lagoons; while Port Denison, the 

pcos atte ea, 4s upwards of 200 miles. "Phe Paper wad 
spanied by an oficial letter on the subject of the expedition, 
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from his Excellency Sir George Bowen to the Duke of Newoastle, 
from which tho following are extracts -— 

“Tho station occupied by Mr. Scott and his partners, on which 
thoy have already placed above 25,000 sheep and cattle, is situated 
at a distance of moro than 1000 miles from Brisbane, in the fine 
pastoral country surrounding the ‘Valley of Lagoons,’ on the 
basaltic table-land first disoovered by Dr. Leichbardt. ‘This rich 
and beautiful plateau, though so far within the tropios (the Valley 
of Lagoons lying between the 18th and 19th degrees of south 
latitude), enjoys a healthy and delightful climate, owing to its con- 
siderable elevation above tho level of tho sea. In Juno Mr. Soott 
found the water of the Lagoon sometimes frozen over in tho morning 
‘with ioe that would bear a pobblo thrown on it. ‘Tho prosont port 
of shipment for the Kennedy District is the town of Bowon; at Port 
Denison, distant above 300 miles; while Rockingham Bay is distant 
Jess than 100 miles from the Valley of Lagoons. Foroscoing that it 
would become an object of vital importance to the settlers in the 
northem part of the Kennedy District to havo @ nearer port of 
shipment, I carefully examined the neighbouring cosst in September, 
1862, in conjunotion with the late Commodore Burnett, on my return 
in LMS. Pioner from my expedition to Cape York. Commodore 
Burnett was of opinion that there are two good. anchorages in 
Rockingham Bay, at either of which a port might be opened. Tt 
remained to discover a gap practicable for bullock-drays in tho 
‘mountain-sango which runs parallel to the coast, and this was the 
‘main object of the expedition desoriboa in the enclosed Report. A 
ship will shortly be despatched to moot another ovorland party at 
Rockingham Bay, where a new port will probably be opened in the 
‘course of the year 1864.” 

‘Tho Paper, after describing the overland course from Port 
Denison to the Valley of Lagoons, proceeded to narrate the journey 
din’search of a passage through the cosst-range,..4 detachment of, 
‘the party firet marched. to Mount Lang, 30 miles distant from the 
‘Takes, with'& view to.ascertaining from its summit the most praoti- 
cable route. Mount Lang is a hill composed of basaltic rock and 
‘Java,,rising ebruptly to the height of about 800 feet from the table- 
land. Max. Soott supposed it to be the orater of an extinct voleano, 
and mentioned having three times crossed streams of lava flowing 
from the northward into the Valley of Lagoons. Deep fissures and 
‘chasms occur frequently in these streams, some of which are full of 
‘water, gréon, clear, and of immense depth; the vigour of the vege- 
‘tation proving that there must bo perennial water everywhere 
‘encath. The trees aro of great size, and an infinite variety of 
. 7 
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flowering shrubs, some of them of great beauty, clothes the sides and 
‘tho topsof the lavarstreams. Oneaching the summit of Mount Lang 
‘a clear viow of the coast-range to the east was obtained, distant about 
40 miles, and a low gap was discovered, towards which the whole 
party then directed their steps. ‘The needle, when placed on tho 
rocks, was found to be deflected four points easterly,—a ciroum- 
‘stanoo which Mr, Scott believes to havolod Leichhardt to place Mount 
‘Lang several miles too far to the westward. . The region betwoon 
the Lakes and the coast-range is undulating, and» consists of opon 
forest Gountry, with long narrow plains, and rich abundant pasture, 
In travorsing it they met with soveral camps of natives; who rosort 
hore to hunt kangaroos, and who are a fine, athletio xa00, of much 
Lighter colour than the natives of the south. In some of tho camps 
reproseritations Of men and worien in'the attitudes of the  corro- 
‘boro ” wore seen, drawn with a sharp stone on the inside of box- 
ark; About'9 miles from the junction of the Great Antill Creek 
swith the Burdekin thoy came upon a chain of lagoons, the southern 
most of which, about 3 miles in ofroumforence, was named by tho 
party “Lake Lucy.” Boyond this the travelling: became very dificult, 
‘owing to tho boggy nature of the soil; and at « point distant only 
20 iniles from tho Pelican Lakes (thoir frst starting-point) the party 
‘wore compelled to xotruoo their steps to the Valley of the Burdekin 
in search of a moro practicable route to the north-east, ‘The 
‘valley of ‘tio river itself soomed to offer the desired opening. It 
averaged about: 2 milos:in broadth, ; Numerous lagoons, covered 
‘ith: watordilics of various kinds,) lay along, both rides of the 

“and there was most excellent: pasture. ‘The country on 
‘tito, tops of the ridges which bounded the valloy was of « very 
Inferior description, th grass boing worthless for pasturage and the 
tiniber'stimted. Duting two days they'swere obliged to travel along 
‘the valley, but afterwatds, finding the grotind miore firm on the tops 
of tho ridges, they asoonded, and thus advanced 25 miles to the 
north-east. At this point they came upon a branch of the Burdekin 
flowing from the south-cast, and found extremo difficulty in fording 
ityowing to tho boggy naturo of its banks, From their enoamp- 
‘ont on the right bank of this stream they heard the distant roar of, 
‘ators; Which was afterwards ascertained to proceed from a cagoade 
20 miles away, Continuing their course next day, 15 miles tothe 
‘north-euit, among tho hills of the coast-range, they encamped st a 
‘point where view of the sea was obtained, Goold boing 
‘distinctly visible. A deep gorge was’ then seen to 
the north-west, between their position and the highest part of the 
‘Roast-range; tho sides wore precipitous, and about 1000 feet high. 
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‘Through this gorge flows, in its oourse towards Rockingham Bay, a 
large river, which Mr. Scott supposed to be the same that formed 
‘the large waterfall in escaping from tho table-land through the 
coast-range. The party now descended in a thick fog to a small 
valley at the foot of the range. On following the stream flowing 
through this valley for a few miles, they discovered that it must be 
one of the heads of the Burdekin; so the obvious inference was, 
that they might have followed the river up to this point without® 
crossing the Yange at all. The country now opened out, and a 
‘succession of lightly-timbered forestridgos was soen, abundantly 
grassed and watered by small streams. They continned their 
journey to the south-east, and at a distance of 15 miles from their 
Previous encampment passed over to the watershed of Rockingham 
Bay, Tho land on the ooast was fiat, and apparontly swampy. In. 
the range was an opening formed by the valloy of the large river, 
already mentioned, flowing from the westward. Mount Lang bore 
@-little to the north of west, and Goold Island nearly due east. 
‘To the south-west Mr. Scott could trace the valley of the Burdekin 
‘the whole way to-the Pelican’ Lakes, by which a road might be 
obtained’ without any obstacle. It was impossible, however, to 
reach the coast, owing tothe impénetréble tropical jamgle extending 
on all sides; an attempt was made, but they were obliged +0 desist, 
and finally to return to the station in the Valley of Lagoons. 'Thé 
author concluded by declaring tho intention of himself and party 
‘to undertake another journey for the purpose of opening a road; 
addueing, in proof of the necessity of the road, the rapid progress 
of settlements in this extremely rich pastoral district. In three 
‘Years the stations of the Queensland colonists had been pushed for- 
ward 500 miles towards the north, and a torritory as large as the 
British Isles had beon during the last two years more or less densely 
occupied by the flocks and herds of the squatter. In another year 
the advancing settlements would reach the shores of the Gulf of 
a Aiea es 
ene of arenes cower it he So oy ot 
‘8 settler.im the country, but from: the olear manner in which he bad 
See San ae iar as eae ee 
geograpber in determing. all the positions that he visited, by latitude and 
longitude. “It was-a valuable addition ‘to’ our knowledge of “Australia, and. 
seer inking aie che gue horiees At 
SNA rege cin Gnd tb, ae 
Seperate a a en 
aap are 

ee ined eat es of rads ar 
gest Br plane te nan ond i at 


hes 
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‘The second Paper read was— 
2, A Communication from Sin Gzonax Bowsx to the Doxe of Newoasts. 
Containing Reports upon the Formation of a New Settlement at 
Cape York, at the Northernmost point of the Australian Con- 

nent ; and upon the completion of ‘the Survey of the Inside of 
‘the Great Barrier Reef, off the North-east Coast, by Commander 
a Roprssow, R.N+ ~ 
Communicated through the Cotowras, Om 

‘Tae suggestion of @ station near Cape York was made by Sir 

George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, in a despatch of 4th April, 

1800; and the Lords of tho Treasury and Admiralty hoving. gon 

curved in the general project, his, Hxoelleney, and. Commodore 

Burnett (the, sonior naval officer in, Australia) reooived instructions 

‘o-visit the district with a view to ascertaining the ost site for an 

lestablishment. ‘The voyage of inspection was made on board HMB. 

‘Pimeer in August to October, 1862, and the result was communicated 

jn a series of reports, from which tho following ave extracts, 

‘Sm Gxonox Bowss relates that having embarked in Moroton Bay 

‘on 27th August, and fallen in with the south-east trade-wind, the 

Pioneer made a good passage under canvas, inside the Great Barrier 

Roof, to Booby Island, in Torres Straits, the farthest limit to the 

porth-wort of tho jurisdiction of Queensland. From the 10th to tho 

‘22nd Soptember tho ship was at anchor near Capo York, principally 

jn Evans! Boy and Port Albany, during which time he and Commo- 

ore Burnett carefully examined tho neighbourhood. af the north- 
ong tho Anstralian continent, ‘They came to the oon- 

3 the proper site for the projected settlement was Port 

‘Albany, which combined almost all the required advantages. Closo 

{fo the landing-place was found. good and safe anchomgo, sheltered 

from all winds, for a Kimited number of vessels; while whole fleste 

might rido safely at anchor, at no great distance, in Evans’ Bay 
uring the south-east monsoon, or in Newoastle Bay during the 
north-west monsoon. Thore is also abundant pasturage, good soil 
for gardens, and plenty of timber, stone, and lime, both on Albany 

Toland and on tho mainland, from which the island is separated by 

‘idvop channel only one-third of a mile broad. ‘The temperature 

‘wis wemurkebly cool for the tropics and healthy for Europeans, 

the, ‘marking never above 85° during the expedition. 

‘Above oll; a plentiful and evidently nevor-failing supply:of ftesh 

‘wator was fond, although their visit was at the close Of am wn- 

usually dry season: Near tho north-east point of Albany Island 0 
RAL ot pee, fringed with flowering shrubs and grasses, 














‘over thovoliff into w-mall-matural reservoir, which was 
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named tho ‘Fountain of Arethusa,” from its close resemblance to 
tho Homeric fountain in Ithaca. ‘The place chosen for the proposéd 
settlement was on fhe bank immediately over the anchorage at 
Port Albany; but the futuro town—destined, perhaps, to be one 
day th Singapore of Austratia—would doubtless grow up on both 
sides of tho narrow channel separating Albany Island from the 
mainlend. - It would be named Somerset, in acknowledgnient of 
‘the: readiness with which the prosont First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had lent his aid to an undertaking of such great importance to the 
‘interests of the British Dmpiro in Australia, Very friendly rela~ 
tions wore established with the small tribe of aborigines frequonting 
the noighbowhood, and tho party wore enabled to communicate 
with thom by tho help of the exocllent vocabulary of their dialect 
printed im tho Appendix to tho ‘Voyage of H.MS. Rettlemake.” 
‘Their physical characteristics differed in no essential respect from 
thoso of the samo race elsowhore ; but their arms, cances, and other 
implements were of a somowhat better description, The general 
aspect of the, coast along which the Pionser sailed, in the voyage to 
and from.Cape York for nearly 8000 miles, resembled that of 
Southern Italy and Groooe. ‘The mountain-ranges of northern 
Queensland have much of the piotaresque outline and rich colouring 
of the Apennines in Calabria, and of the hills of Buboa and. of 
tho Peloponnesus ; while the group of islands through which they 
threaded their way ofton reminded them of the isles of the Agen 
‘and Ionian seas. 

Coxonons Bunverr roports that, having decided,.to examine 
first that part of the mainland of tho northem extremity of Aus- 
tralia which lies to the westward of Capo York, inside Endeavour 
Strait, the Pimeor procooded, on the 10th Soptembex, from Boo 
Inland to an opening on the said mainland in longitude 14°12 20", 
‘Which proved to bo too shallow for the light bonts to gat more thas: 
one mile up in. salt water, although the Pioneer (drawing: 12. fect) 
Peg akon ery oe 

2 ‘as faken to 

‘Dayman, Island, inside of which Simpson's Bay is marked.on. the 
Admizaliy chart, During the 11th September Tines of soundings, 
‘taken across Simpson's Boy, showed thatit is o worthless anchorage, 
fall of shoals and very imegular soundings, and fit only for very small 
¢raft. ‘Tho whole south coast of Endeavour Strait is very sandy closa 
to the sea, with numerous salt-water orecks, into some of which light 
oats may get, From the appearance of the mouths of many of 
hem, end from the grass growing near them, ho felt satisfied thatia 
great doal of fresh water must find its woy by them to dhe seu ut 
“‘@grtainseagons, From the, 12th to the 15th September the ship was. 
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‘nchoréd at Evans’ Bay, the country about which was examined, 
‘aiid small supplies of fresh water found in holes (i. ¢, native wells), 
in the two positions only marked in the Admiralty plan of the be 
‘Whilst anchored here ho visited what has been described in the 
“Anitralian Directory? as “Mew Rivulet,” but found the water 
perfectly salt. Evans’ Bay was a moderately good but contracted 
anchorage, with poor holding ground, and quite exposed to winds 
from the north-east and east. ‘The ship then proceeded to Port 
‘Albany, and Albany Island was traversed in all directions, He 
found, in company with Sir Georgo Bowen, numerous springs of 
exoollont water, which appeared to be neversailing, although the 
dey ‘season was at this time at ite height. Albany Pais was 
spacious and fair xdadateed, with nowhiore more than 1 fathoms at 
low water. "Port Albény-iy convenient for large steamers, and its 
adjacent bays: on Albany Island ‘are good and safe for small craft, 
Who mainland from ‘Bishop Pofut to Vallack Point was next exa- 
tuined, In' Shallow Bay no fresh water was found. In Somerset 
Bay frosh water some good and abundant at two places, In Fresh- 
‘water Bay was found abundance of fresh water breaking through 
the. sand at different parte of the beach, and also small strea 
‘apparently coming from swampy ground. ‘Tho best site for the fit 
‘stablishment of a healthy station would bo on Seymour Point, 
Albany Island. ‘This’ point is not commanded by any height near 
itysatid. has open forost country close inland: from it on Albany 
Inland. 

ov-Mn. Warggie Hivt, Direolor of the Botunié Gardens of Brishano, 
Peart. the expedition ax botanist tates that he carofilly 
‘etominod Albany Island during three days, and found it upwards of 
‘hires miles sey longth ana ono milo in its grontest breadth. Its out~ 
Vind ia irkogular; from the number of bays with insell tooky-headlands, 
‘Tho land consiste of thrdo:fourthe open forest; the rest being sor. 
Soveral hundred acres of the open ground have soarvely a tree upon 
thom, and are thickly covered with exoollont grasses suitable for 
‘grazing purposes. ‘Tho greater part of tho soil consists of red sandy 
Joam, mixed with small ironstone nodules, and varies from 6 to 15 
fnehtisin depth. In addition to grazing capabilities, there aro 
‘teveral:spota whero the soil is well adapted for the growth of most 
‘wvofull vegetable ‘productions. ‘The rocks aro either « stratim of 
jronstone/b irregular masses, or a very coarse sandstone. ‘The 
latter is éuitable for building purposes. ‘On the eastern side of the 
sland aré large bods of coral, of the best desoription: for mnakiny, 
limo. Daring thive’ other days he extended ‘his teseurches to two 
Jor threo’ miles” into the ‘interior of the mainland opposite ATbany 
a. <One importa result was the fniding of two fresh-water 
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strtams, about 8 feet wide, and xunninig'in different directions: one 
emptying itself about one mile from Fly Point, the other nesrly 
‘opposite Port Albany. ‘The latter waters a fine valley, where trees 
grow in great Iuxurianco, Along the valley are. some beautiful 
clear flats, with fine open forest ground. ‘The soil: of these flate is 
of great depth, and consists.of black loam.. ‘The variety. of trees on 
tho mainland is much grester, and they are of a better desorption 
for building puxposes than those found on Albany Island. Between 
‘Mount Bremer and Evans’ Bay, close to Cape York, there is a belt 
‘of sorub and a tract of forest. ‘The soil here consists of rich black 
sandy loam, about 24 inches in dopth. ‘The soil at Evans’ Bay is not 
adapted for tho oultivation of any plants that are used for commer 
cial purposes, on account of its gonoral sterility ; but fresh water of 
excellent quality was found in two native wells in the sorub at the 
back of the beach. 

Cartan Roowvsox, commander of the Pionser, subsequently ad- 
Aressed several communications to Sir George Bowen on the subject 
of the new settlement, and also on the inner route for vessels inside 
the Great Barnier Reef, Jn the first, dated May 10th, 1863, he 
describes the’ manner in’ which he had. exeouted the mission 
entrusted to him of plinting fruit and cotton trees on Albany 
Island ; concluding by saying that this work wonld, in one or two 
‘years, prove of inestimable value to mariners and crews of ships 
‘passing from all portions of the world, who, without diverging 5 
miles from their course, would then obtain the supplies they most 
need, and which cannot now be obtained at a less distance than 
1500 miles. In the second letter, dated July 2nd, 1863, he de- 
soribes the advantages which the inner route offers to the colonists 
of Queensland, He first reverts to the publicly-expressed opinion 
of Commodore Bumett, that the Gieat Barrier Reef, hitherto re- 
garded by seamen as a’ bugbear, was one of Queensland's greatest 
Blessings, boing,» natural. breakwater. to the South Pacific Qcomn, 
and ‘the intervening sea from the Perey Islands to Cape 
‘You ona great ond sours harbor, The greater wafety of the <innck ” 
‘over the “‘eutér” route appears to bo allowed by everybody; but 
‘it was supposed to havo a disadvantage in ships being obliged to 
‘anchor five oF six timed, eatising a loss of time, But there is in 
eolity no. loss, of timé, and it is better to have the trouble of 
‘anchoring five or six times in secure wafers than to endure the 
ansieties of the outer route, where, aftor all, anctioring has to be 
resorted to three times, exposed to the ocean-swell, which sets with 
much violence against the reef. According to the ‘ Australian 
Sailing Directory,’ twenty-one days is a fair passage from Sydney 
‘fo Booby Island by the “outer route,” and twenty-five to thirty 
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aywa fair passage by the “ inner route ;” but the shortest passage 
Known was performed by tho inner route, namely, by H.M.8. Rattle- 
snake and two merchant-ships, which cleared Booby Island on the 
twelfth day after Jeaving Sydney. ‘The advantages and facilities 
are very great for tho establishment by @ colonial company of a line 
of steamers to run fortnightly between Sydney and Singapore, vid 
the “inner route,” and Cape York, 
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ie range which led to @uch disastrous results in the expedition under~ 
Kennody, who ultimately perished in his pre ea farther 
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‘would be at Tnvestigntor Strait. He was glad to find that so much emphasis 
Thad been laid upon the utilising of the magniBcent route for navigation on 
the cast coast provided by the Barrier Recf, extending «thousand miles in 
lengthy and securing fraoguil waters and freedom from the annoyances and 
hogar of 8 wacreyge Goverment had born somewhat rem in pat 
tstabishing tore activoly a lino of steam-communication by this route, Pro- 
, however, is being made. We bave now steam all the way round slong 
fhe south coast, and tp as far as Port Denison, The next point would be 
Hocklgham Bey, and then Cape Yorks end then Shy ‘woud se at 6 
‘Short distanco it was from apo York to Timor, with which the Dutch Govarn- 
‘oat, bee « fortnightly stearh-oommunication. ‘The Dutch Government had 
ant made a contract ith an aglish Company for, line of steamer to 
Earn rely th whos of tho ands with which thay, ara connec fa 
the Easter Archipelago. Ae these staamers would come within ashoré distance 
of the coast of Australias it would bo an opprobrium and seandal to the English 
Goverment if they did not tako the opportunity of extending steam-com- 
‘unication up to that point, Ho also hoped that Government might be 
Feduood to take some stoje with a view to the exploration of New Guinen. 

‘Gaezars Tuomanne sed, on his volta from America, short time since 
yaad permission to come home by way of Australia, on Purpose to pass throng 
‘he donor route, with the view of forming an opinion as to its practiability for 
nvigaton and als respecting the formation of  ectlement at Cape York. 
‘Bia passed through the route, and he considered it a very easy ronto, free from, 
‘any difficulties in tho way of navigation. ‘The action of the Goverment in 
fending out an expedition & few months sgo on purpose to establish a coleny at 
‘Cope York, and t0 maintain coramuication between it and Moreton Bay, wat 
fone of the most important things that had been. undertaken for tho last fit 
‘years, Until that settlement was established the country to the north 
Jot bo opened, for there waa no neater outlet sb present for the produce: of the 
touatry than Moreton Bay and Port Denison. ble knew Mr. Scott very well; 
So 'wad«-wealtoy and an enterprising man, anda frabrate wool grower. He 
tet him at Brisbane; and be also saw Sir George Bowen, and he might be 
Sllowed to say that too much credit could not be given to him forall that he 
Jbad done for the colony. 

‘Ths Parsipsor eaved if Captain Richards was of opinion that the inner 
route was the preferable one. 

‘Cartan Ricans sald thathe prefered tho nner ronte himself. ‘There was no 
‘bub, as a00n as there was a settlement at Caps York, that steam-communicatfon 
‘would boestabished with Moreton Bay. Be thoughtit very probable, however, 
‘That mailpackets from Singaporo wotld take tho outer route, and tha the met 
Fete wal be taken freer con maven, ‘The atop mado 
colonize fran deving ‘enty-five. yours 
¢ communfsation with other ‘vor 














Ot the mt of “ith ta ofthe worl, 

x roar stn wn one ra a 
boo was 0 village; i bad nor 

‘orulation of Wore Denison had bees extablcbed vo or ees 


rg, atid in five oF six years it would perhaps be as populous es Brisbane. 
reo was another point at Endeavour River favourable for a settlement; and 
‘he believed in twenty years’ time the whole coast would be es thickly popu- 
‘eed pts Capo Yok as twas a point ower down, | Te. was hs ee, ad 
the belloved it had been proved, that it was in vain to.ttempt the colonization of 
‘8 country until that great precursor of civilization and commeres bad been 
Achieved, viz, the nautical survey ofits shores, ‘Twenty years ago this i 
passage from’ Cape York to Moroton Bay was the most intricate in the worlds 
aw ass ay fo navies the Engi Channel. Stent ul ut Belly 
‘work ba essing during these long. years, and i€ i 
‘ably one of the most gigantio and splendid ‘ever carried out by 
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soy non, Ted ben alc by Copane Dlleos, One Stal, 
tnd others, whose names in connexion with it would. never be forgotten. 

twas glad to recognise among, those present Commander Fevans, on of the most 
ble and eminent of thoes ofears who had laboured in ‘Torres Strait with the 
late lamented Captain Hrancis Prico Blackwood, 

‘The Presipext was sure they bad listened with great attention to what had 
{allen from Coptain Richards, Me bolieved with that officer that compara 
fow persons were acquainted with the labours ofthe distinguished men 
in tle nautical survey of this coast. ‘Thay wore not unknown, however, tthe 
frvo geographer, whi would over cherith tho recolletion of the bed and 
scuthe vated by whose labors then cuts had bean render navigable 
4 all the nations of the earth,  Howas fartioulrly grateful to Captain Richards 
for having ealel attention to the feate of bis predeoosors, which had Teen 
admirably brought to a completion by Ceptain Richards hinstef, 

‘Mi. J. Caawron tald ho belived it to be imposible to colonise tropical 
rept ith the Anoloeaen sao, “Thay er fo bot or Huot (0 
Infiabt and aoultply in. Sir Chasas Nicholgon admitted that it would bo 
‘cosa to ‘to dothelabour, Te would not be a European colonisa~ 
on wae mae ot itor wer China” Thor woul be vo i 
fins race; the ‘would bo the Helos, and we shouldbe the masters 
‘e'was sald the thermometer was never highor Uunn 86°, but thoy had not been 
foldchow low it fell. 

Sm Guanes Nioworsow said st bad been stated that tho creeks woro 
‘ovored with foo at Tuble-land, 

‘Mit Cnavertnd ead tht thoTuble-land was only 2000 foot high, consequently 
‘the fall of tho thormometor could never be more tlun 4° or 6°, With respect to 
‘Bie question of abeep and wool, and eat, he mast confons ho was surprised 
‘to hear of tho vast Aooks that Were being driven up to tho fifteenth dogreo of 
Taticude, Ho ventured to any tnt at tho fifteenth dogroo of latitude, oven. at 
‘2000 feet above the level of rr ‘no great quantity of wool would. ever bo 

Weed, He admitted tht thealigop would thrive thor, got fat and furnish a 

; but why should it prodice wool, which did not want? ‘The ex- 

‘of forming a second: Singapore at Cape, York seemed futile, for what 

face wero the steamer to got Share? — Capa York beat ada 

i stiahoy somancistatin il he Dui penn, 
‘why Hing eterna, ab 2000 mies Catan, 

ue yaad chev go pol avin f intra in enna 

si Genie Caz Sor at iy Sl, "Avon 108 

shrom Cape, York wero the zhouths of vast. iver, Which ho tn vain 

tendenvoured to boot with bis ship owing to tho shallowness of tho water. 

‘The boats went up, and they found a large population, and the country 

abounding in sago and palm, and magnifonnt foreat-treva. The houses of tho 

huatives were 806 feet long. Of this eountry, so near to. Capo York, we know 

thing asp that hare as ti iver, ee mothe extended oer 60 ot 

‘BOO rls of coast-ine. ‘The opening up of this country, viewed in connexion 

With m potlement, at Cape York, was a point that ought ‘not to be lost 
gSitspzns thought the observations of Mr. Cravefurd as to the imprace 
“#ib-north coast a8 a place for settlement by European labourers 
on. When Governor Bowen proposed to form. 

i bratty phason cl ke fc 0 sorta 

B 0 oF 60 aor late, 

‘hele own labovr?. “He oagined that-no such course would 
‘he sagt thik of wig t 
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rer class of persons, who would bave to labour with their own hands, to 
The northem pat of Avstalia He sara dbjstion fp sending out capitals, 
‘who had the means, if they did not like the country, to leavo it. There was 
‘arpls room for the investment of capital in stook ; for we could not doubt the 
Statement of Leohberdt that his eae fattaned along the rod, eustaned sit 
ss ly the evidence of eaten. He di pot thik Cape York would ever 
place of trade; e grest many ships might pass, but passing ships did not 
rakes trad, "Wo had to look forthe developnent of the trade of Northern 
Australia in those paris to which ships could penetrate the farthest into the 
‘npinland, whenos to dravr thoi exports ; and. it was the botiom of the, Gulf 
of Carpentaria that would bo the great soat ofthe export and import trade of 
North Australi Ho believed tho Liverpool River was tho place mest worthy 
‘the attention of capitalists for sottlement, to tho north and west of the Gulf. 
Da, Rives. st Me Cort Ind teed tet wol bad never. bon 
own in a tropieal country, or in. enuntry Possossing the natural conditions 
EF uio north of Groanaland” He thogit Egypt was a country the temperate 
of which agreed vory much with what wo knew of North Queensland. Now, 
{in Byypt not only had wool bean grown, Dut wo veoreablo to prove tbat the 
alae Wale st in existance hd tee manufotred in Baypt Tho rags 
surromding the bones of a mummy in the British Muscam—the king who 
Duilt the third pyramid—were of wool. Agni, it was almost certain, from 
dhe panting of tho sucont Egypt, wa he covers of Tics owes ware 
red ‘ho exstnca of Shep in Baypl at © tine previous te the 
nventiot of linen was yy paintings found by Lepsius in the tombs of 
the officers of the Fourth Dypasty, at least 2000 ».c. ‘ 

‘Me, Doxoast said the navigation of the inner route of the Great Barrier 
‘Reef owas of great importance to the meroantile toerine. No doubt ft was 
availabl for steamers and men-ofwat. Last your ho loft a fino sbip:in’ tho 
‘outer passage, and he had been listening attentively for formation respeot, 
ing tho practicability of the imner passage or saiking-vedsels. OF courte, mitch 
‘would depend upon the prevailing direction of the winds, and he should like 
ioe eg bracing i ny dear ua eg 

Jarra Rronanbs said the inex passage was perfectly lear and navigabl 
‘and tho wind was fair for nine months in the year. Charts and 
Aiteotions had been published, 90 that no ship-master could be at a loss. 

‘The Pazstpmr, in elosing’the discussion, said that these who had been in. 
‘he country really thought that sheep conld thrive up £0 nearly 16° of lati« 
‘nde, approaching to the southern ead of the Gulf of Carpentaria, “He must 
do Mr. Saunders the justice to say that on former cccasious he had spoken of 
the southern part of the Gulf of Carpentaria sa good place of settlement for 

lish colonists. - Between that. point and Sige Se Ses ae 























er ‘That diferesce did not depend entirely 
for twas matior of fact that th ‘of the vast plates 
ts tad. oF the Golf of Tit the hot a 
stent int ho Im no dbl tom what he had Jaa fom clits wbo 
tad sheep there, that wool might bo grown and that Bnglishmien might I 


‘tight live 
in ose replant; but not st te exteme norm point io which thay were 
now invitel to go. “Up to about 19° north lattade, he was sure there was 
oor enough for all,our extra population for many years to come. 

"le took that ooeasion to express the deep regret of the Counll and himself 
at the death’of their excellont Treasurer, Mr. Robert Biddulph ; and stated? 
that, os it was absolutely. n for the transiction of the business of 
the Soviety tnt naiceesor shonld be fimeliately appointed, they 
subject to the sanction of the Anniversary Meeting, appointed Mr. 

Cooks, to fil the vacant pet. 
4 he Meeting then adjourned. Bs 
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Tenth Musting, Apri 25, 1864. 
SIR RODERIOK I. MURCHISON, x.0.s., Pausrozs, in the Chair. 


Pasewrations,—Honry Jeuda, Hog; Dr. O'Callaghan ; Richard A, 
Long Philips, Esq. 

‘Huuorioxs—Charlea H, Allen, Hog.; Edward L, Bette, Lag. ; Lieut, 
L.M, Carmichael ; Major Henry Drow ; Hugh Falooner, Eq. 0.» ¥.2-8. 
‘Sir Richard @. Glyn, Bart. ; Robert Carr Glyn, sq. Charles Harding, 
Bogy, ¥2x.8,; Wilson Liayd, Bog, ; David L, Morgan, Bag.; Thomas 
Ogitiy, sg. ; Le Chovaion Joaquim de Almeida Portugal ; 7. 8. Powell, 
Buy, 42; Thomas R. Quiche, Boq. 3 Arthur C. Ranyard, Big. P. My 
Tait, Bog. 

Accassioxs to Lamnany.—A completo sot of Castlenan’s Works, 15 
‘vols. folio and 8vo.; presented by O. R, Markham, Bsq., ¥.2.0,8. 
Continuations of Transactions of various Societies, 0, 

‘Accrssions to Mar-noow—Now Zealand: Otago; by J.T, Thomp- 
son, Esq. (2 copies). Australia: showing Stuart's Route aoross the 
Continent; by 1, Weller, Hsq., ¥.n.0.8, MoLeod’s Middle-class 
Atlas, 

Bxaumsti0xs.—Seat and Canopy of tho King of Dahomey ; prosented 
dy Commodore A. P, B. Wilmot, ox., African Station, 

‘Tho Pauswmyr called. attention to the now large map of Aftioa upon the 
sly he en peared th Sap rom of th oct, wer the mer 
Inidaneof Capt George and hich dente ol the ent sore in 
‘hat ropion of the globe, Ho remarked the improvement on, the former. map, 
‘ria fn or om ptt we es 
"In onnaxionwith tho frat Paper to be rend, the Prexident stated that at the 

“tthe preentaenon ho bad clld tttenon too very tuohing and 

‘etter from Mex. Petherick, denribing the very great difloulties that 

‘Yoroet wed her husband: encountered sn ing to reach Gondokor0, 
‘oestatlich thet coomuniation with Captains Speke and Grant which it was 
tho objeot of tho Society to accomplish, ‘The present communication is the 
Voogeerpertad dlry of Mr, Teer, Mina Ts accompanied by 
featlon of tho observations, astronomical and otherwise, made by himself and 
De, Mute Ne rvelngomacin, and alo by a, due, snount of hi 
fa, ado forth in to masageren of the expen which was 














§ ‘then read tho first Paper, which was entitled— 
<5 Be Baplratos inthe Region of ta Upper Nie, 
pes a Mir, Petherick’s Report to the Society of the comes 

lowed! in Gaityinit out the work undertaken by him.® “In order 
to place the matter ina, clear Light, the Council have thonght if 











Sha the hs dee of thin Journey, wth Mr Fethaickmapwit 


ished in the 94th yolume of the * 
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advisable to preface the Report by the following extracts from 
previous numbers of tho Society's Proceedings. - 


6, Cork-trest, Jane 18,1860, 
‘Mx Losp,—In consequence of the refusal of Her Majesty's Government to 
sche gin io pry ama de iy hal be 
“Geographical Soiety, for the purpose of eaubling ine to moot Ceptains 
Speke and Grant with, “tx armed cect and fo furnish them and thee ary 
with provisions and the means of transport down the Nile, and the-Counc 
"ng liberally headed a subscription with 1001, to which your Lordship has 
Tavital the Fellows of the Society to add their nec, fow remarks upon the 
following two suljects will not bo out of placa >— 

‘sk, The nature of the assistance T shou to give Coptains Spoke 
so Got cnet te mf ear va Nil coe 

nd. ‘The probable expense of an independent Expedition from KhartOm to 
follow up the ours of tho Nie to ia ouros, ia combination with the aid to 
Capi Spake nd Grant sated shove 5 

ore afd the grate pralo uitanc to to Txpediion of 
Captains Speke and Gran T consider it necomary to placo threo woll-ro~ 
‘Felons bouts, under an escort of twenty armed men, at tbo bas ofthe cataracts 

3 Gondtor, in the month of November, 1861, 

Wich Tory armed men, nativer of Ihartdm or ihe edjoining provinoes, I 
then would undertake personally to, penatrate into the interior as far as the 
‘Lake Nyanza, with view to effect a meeting with the Expedition and assist 
{ tarough the hostile txibes between the Laka and the Nile, and retam thence. - 
ty the boat to Icbaréam, 

‘Should I be unsuccessful in meeting with the lition, I would: then 
Cae artes doubt othr or no tere Was aay ane 
between the Lake and the Nile, 

{rit dhould bo considered desirable, and my means wore sufcont, I would 

‘along tho western shore of the Lake to the extrema point ot Captain 

pak late discovery, gos to connect, by aaeres of observations, North with 

Sbuth Aftiea; afer whieh, having met the Fxyetition or not, I ehould return 
fo may boats atthe cataracts and thence to Khartim, 

Tiellve that, with th facilites at my command in the sbape of boats and 
arms, tho expense of such an expedition would mount to about 20001 

tho vet of soln a sa not tng aval Z weal thon propos io 
pleco two wellprovisioned and armed beat, under the superintendence of ono 
‘of my own men, on whose integrity I onuld oonfident ‘opend, to sat the 
freval of the tthe sborenamed colaraots om Naval 186), 
a ee ‘Bie’ ocess of 

‘and the expense would be, on @ moderate 

‘Sixteen years’ experience vn the Nile, and the brilliant examples of Mustrious 
cooumisymon, have crated in me the desire end ambition, that by placing my 
‘experiance atthe service ofthe Royal Geograpcal Soiety, Tay aspire to tho 
proud eminenco of adding to British glory by asisting in tho discovery of the 
oaroes ofthe Nile 5 
Z Sing nial cares, T hare not the means to achive, ots 
important interes giao 10 devote my attention ‘0 regions Whigh L 
Sopris ee ee Plowa ts the Galcers Oa a ea 
Biigment of the contdence of tho Royal Geographical Society aad. the 
Sation a8 to obtain suficient support fel flat in me, which wal ennamind 
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I strikes me forcibly that the most feasible miothod of accomplishing, tho 
‘object above state, is to follow the stream, 

‘For this purpoto I would supply myself with a boat either by taking out 
cone in parts from this country, of by constructing one on the spot the mato- 
Fils for which, with the exception of timber—that being abundant in the 
Jocality-—I would take with mo, as wel as also artisans from Khartim. 

"The men and materials I would endeavour to place above the cataracts ear 
{n 1861, 9 that in Novomber of the same year, with tho setting inf the 
‘Wind, 1 shoul be In postion to navigate the uakown Upper Nile; and 
‘uring the samo season—T should hope to ariveat its extremo navigable point, 
‘here it would be necessary, in order to keep up my communications, 12 
‘establish a station, 

‘During tho rainy seuson, if the oouree of the stream continued from the 
soath, the prevailing south wind would prevent farther navigation during tho 
fvundation but Jf Tt prooeyded from the wost or oas latter T think 
ebablo—i might of no impediment tothe ang of my’ Dont and might 


Tonks my explorers, 
sm ea hae et hy 
prevent my ember or Ooo 
‘1862; and ¥ would probably require the whole of the ensulug ry sonal 
Fobrey, 1805, to arco the ahi ofthe Expdiin, whoo Ged willing, the 
ae ae ra lt fn Rep, rh, Gob wing 
‘ia Kharttin, heme to Bnghnd. 
‘uch an expedition would involve outa on the White Nile fom Khartom 
te\Gondatoo one oro, potaly'n larger nama oo one 
Gppor Mls shove ‘te. cat of Condoker; and two eatsblitmente 
+ qabvtbove the mld atacand the other at the extreme navigable plat 
Stina, in cree to kop py comical eery 
‘tpplen 

‘a ‘undertaking to ensure the accomplishment of vo glorious mobil it 
























t ofore the nation under the influential and powerful patronaze of the 
sphical Society, wanld, T would fain hope, be eventually carried 
duty sad then it ie coated thet fhe tight bo effected 


‘with, the donblo object of indopendent ‘ot ‘tho assist- 
Onptning: Speke and Grant, by nt the with provilons and 
oe ie wy increased. Thelieve 
iat Tn eatatntog the propatin to tho abe ands of your Larabp, the 
my ‘to tho sourees 
‘hit Tor ages as attached. iteelf to the of tho Nile is doomed 
‘ie way before the powefl intunee and unfineing enor of Gea 
Haviog placed my opinions before your Lordship, I have the Bouour to 
ibsoribe mayeelt 
‘Your Lordship's most humblo and obedient servant, 


Joux Prrmentox, 7.2. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ask 
the Royal Geographical Boeiety, te. 


wl 











Behown Conca Petherick and the Reyal Geographicad Soy, 
aan earl ae sang: 


‘in’ consideration of the 
Hae ee 
; aoe 








tha suicient_ stock of 
‘menos of subsistence 
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2. “If Captain Speke shall not arrive in November, 1861, that Consul 
hor hal proceed with an armed party southmards towards Lake Nyanta 
‘to mect him.” 

3. “If Captain Spoke sball arive at Gondokoro before June, 1862, Consul 
Pethvok romios to ans Captain Spee in making any explorations whieh 
Captain Speke may deem desirable.” : 

“Ting fier, underacod Cat nthe, event of, Oelan See not 
having arvd y that tna at Gondokoro, Coosa Ptherik al not be bound 
‘to remain, beyond June, 1862.” 











Instructions for Consul Pethovick’s proposed Epediion up the White Nile 
‘i Aid of Captains Speke and Grant, Feb, 8th, 1861, 


‘The President and Council ofthe Royal Geograpeal Sooty having asoar- 
satnel Bat ikeeconag a sabes il set We stint 0 ale yout 
remain bwo gears fo the southward of Gondokor, and thus fo eaey out your 
Proposition i ful, prosead now fo give you ietrctions vitor tho gre 
Bijlt oftheir ceote-— the render amistaneo tothe oxpedtion wader 
Captains Speke aad Crant—eat be bat accomplished withthe meaus at thie 


See 
"By leaving England in March, you will bo ensbled to reach Khertdm in 
cat sel eons wit tly of prion eet ir Jour on 
Pe prt nl Sloe, Wik tha J wl owed 
Gonsokorn where it rey desta you aboold acre ery in i month of 
Gotabers ht it say, to soon eo Psa He ‘cemiton of he saa, 
oui ee, Been of Cpa Spt vig ate ares rat 
‘ord pera wth a suolent free fa chang ofthe beats he ates 
ofthe el Tan, at Ganokos hg of rina aranen, 
‘The net objesttho Pretdent and Cosel are in view i that you should 
pn in inn of ake pon orf mowing Cea 
eke, end binging hen and hie patty fast fo the dep at Gonkoro, 
ori Presiiant wed Coun do aoe ifempt to lay down any fmit thie 
cetera ety ally wating in your ng, alan ogy, lark 
‘ER jou wl dll your power io eet the abore-mentone cet, without 
Sorots wo to the lied of te party under your command 
Shuai tie juscton wth Copiaza Syke be ected, which cere ie ovary 
reason fo bere i wil be, previous to Jane, 180% you will punt wih Nix 
Te tat batt means of taploying. te petod which will eapue etre tbe 
ot noun ill pm yon dase ho Mi ig at 














i Tesponel= 
Bil of rating yea ordain thy oat Inger than Jone, 462 ab 

naokoro, 7 

‘The President and Coun desire to fmpress upon you the necessity of 
hasning as fequnty a possible stronomial servations for Ge seein 
rent of your geographical position, and that you forward, as often as oppot= 
‘tuuity offers, copies of your jouraal t the Secretary of this Society. 

‘list of instruments together with instractions respecting, theit use, ait 
‘potiees of such phenomena as it is likely you will bave sn o “of 
‘Sbeerving, is herewith appended, to which also are added Manuals 4 
‘tgp, Bony, and Zoology to ooh of which seinen, aswell sx Geology, Yon, 

VoL VoL. « 
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“itl have an opportunity of adding much mew information. In adaition to 
Be cHtints for Hrvellers> published by this Soclty, particular instructions 
slate to the pomlia charater of the great river You ae about to explore 
are been pope, and whey 18 to bo hoped, wil ast you in making 
Chuorvont which wil trow mush light onthe geography ofthis on 

‘Phe President and Counel take this opportunity of expressing their admirae 
tion ot tho pitt of enterprise which has induced you nt great personal risk, 
Bee or sislyconsdemble. peeunisry loss, to undértako the charge of this 
‘tabedtion; and they hope, under God's providence, you may not only aucceod 
$rPetording suooour to the Zanzibar expedition at’ period when fe will be 
Thon in neéd of ity But that you will suoosed in opening a new feld to the 
lisng influences’ of commerce, 














«Hixruot from Proceedings at Tivening Meeting, ebrumy 25th, 
1961 — . 

hi expand Chel Pao, dso well dsb the 
int toy tm to way of Caplan Speke progres fom Laka Nyasa 
ie ears umnosewary fr hin Wadd ore, Te an only robe 
fo ature tuo Geogr Soity that ho would dothe soe fa his 
irene tr tt elo mig ih Cap, tke 
Seay ang Englishman stated ts he Wool b i thee regan heering 
Axara a espana, wostd do hie ues: to so him thereto he 
i ea fico or promising todo that The orenara ofthe Moyal 
ner Sooty th connexon wth bin exgeition plated. ut hat thre 
Seer tt be shoul roped towards the soured ofthe Nil provided 
Reps Sati ont uc rng ny ergo wah 
Genta Speted tha, th num of 20008, oul be equite, aha bpn ated 
i pester i pre ln a of al i a 
seh would only ufc for carrying out the Brot part of tho project 

WP te’ Sonny, "nama, tha of musing Catan Speke ead supeying 
2 er Yomenron in, cn Hat i 


‘ai 

tb eth Captain 

ah parted pening st intern or a 
, . 


























"Mle Rothoriokia Report ia we follows) Sa uae 
Beer an eoe’ ‘Abu Kole, of Manos, July, 1862, 


‘My last from Khartim, informing you of the'departure of two 
Boats on the 15th November, 1861, under tho direction of one of my 
agents, Abd-el-Mé with a statement of his instructions, and « 
‘of a letter to Speko, in the happy event of a meeting, will, I 

avo been duly received, « 


a a a a 
ee r extant, by Casella; Telescope, with tri y 
Prov Sicnatc Compas by Tronic mad Sater, Ae 
‘Horizon, and Simms; Mathematical Instruments, 
Sia Sot 
seins fiat ante bas 
paces enn en ee ae iat: 
es imi mses 
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(On my return from England to Kharttim I unfortunately learned 
that the majority, nay, Imay say ll of tho traders on the White River, 
regarded the ivory trade a pretence to cover their slave-hunting 
Propensities; and the minority, who alll trafficked in ivory with the 
natives, carried on their business, not as formerly by legitimate bar 
tor, but by robbing one tribo of cattle to pay another for tusks of 
ivory, and their carriage through the country to their boats. ‘The 
cathe xerult was the necessity of larger armed escorts to proceed 
swith any degree of safety through the country, as Arabs—and I 
regret to say the white man also—had become devoted enomies to 
‘the negro populations. ‘These oiroumstanees I refrained from citing, 
prior to my departure from England, from motives which porhaps, 
in tho minds of somo, might have created a suspicion that I wes 
raising difioultios from hearsay ; but the moro so, from a desire-to 
provent anxiety in those at home connested with the gallant tre- 
vvellers whom I have undertaken to moot. 

‘You will recollect I had stated « much larger sum would be r0+ 
‘quired for the expedition I have entered on then that which I 
aotually received. Her Majesty's Government, contrary to ¢xpect- 
tion, having declined its support, 20001, were attempted to be raised 
by the members of the Royal Geographical Society. 

"This enterprising spirit of the President, Vioo-Presidemts, and 
members of the Society Iindled 20 strong a desire in myself to sup- 
port their views by all the experience, energy, and means in my 
‘power; and the subscriptions falling short of the eum attempted to 
bo raised, I accepted one-half of the sum proposed, well kmowing it 
at the time far from sufficient to meot the expenses necossary for an 
‘effective push into the unknown interior. 

Owing tothe circumstances cited, to realise funds for the provision 
of the clements necessary for a substantial expedition—ono that 
under the blessing of Providence shoula command suoces-—hecame 
duty, to aoguit myself of which was the couse of my prolonged 
ea het, Ready-monvy was woarce ; and {0 effet im- 

‘af gocis in my possession, for cash,, traders from the 
frontiers of Abyesinia, exd ivory-merchants from Masséyra and the 
Hedjas, had to he waited for: thus vexatious delays were occasioned ; 
‘and 3t-was the end of February before I had realised suliciont to 
enable me to depart from Khartim on the 20th of March, in support 
of the aavanoe-party wider Aba-l-Maj 

In addition to the two boats sent forward on November 15, 1861, 
‘tiother large boat wis despatohed to the Bahr-el-Ghagal, to remove 
‘my''men there located, to the support of Abd-cl-Majid at: Gendo- 
“koro, “Thus, uniting a force of seventy-five men, ho Would Be able 

xa 
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to procsed to astation of mine, some six to oight days’ journey south- 
west of that place; and, in caso of necessity, he could still further 
Jnerease his party from that establishment, inorder to proceed south- 
‘wards in the direotion of the Lake Nyanza. 

‘The dificulty of transport appeared to me the greatest obstacle to 
‘overcome, as the traders, in Lien of beads, now pay their porters with 
fa plundered cow or bullook each: it was clear beasts of burden 
Peoame a necessity, and consequently forty donkeys were pur- 
chased, ‘To convey them, two boats had to be prooured; thus my 
‘personal expedition was augmented to four boats. 

‘ho Kathleen, « new boat, fitted up for the oooasion at, Cairo, had 
‘experienced such delays in. surmounting: the cataracts: of» Wadi 
‘Halfh and Dongola, that in default of its arrival I wag constrained 
4 tho uo of w fayourite old bont, re-named the Lady of the Nily for 
‘Mio. Petherick; myself, and tho lad Foxcroft, who had acdompanied, 
‘no froin Wugland as insoct collector. The next bout was occupied 
‘by two medical gentlemen and an clephant-hunter, a young Lom- 
bard, from Pisa, Carlo Evangelista, engaged at Kharttm. Dr 
Murio loft England subsequent to us, as Photographer and Secre- 
‘tary ond joined at Korosko. Dr, Brownell, of the United States, 
‘yoluntoored at Kharttim to accompany the expedition as Botanist. 
Inaddition, tho boat contained merchandise, and on the deck fifteen 
Aonkoys. ‘Tho third boat, independent of the hold full of grain and 
‘goods, curried n couplo of saddle-horses on the deck; and the fourth 

“ ‘eontuined also largo quantities of provisions and twenty-five 





Hibs 
a the: ‘of the 20th March,’ 1862, with tho good 
2 ; of the Governor, who, instructed by H.H. the Viooroy, had 
‘rendered me woveral sorvicos, and an incessant discharge of firearm, 
intermingled with hearty shouts for a happy:retuxn, ftom. a orewd 
colleatod on the shore, we sailed down the Blue Nile. "At sunset 
‘wo had turned the point, and made fast, in sight of Khartiim, to wait 
tthe arrival of sundry truants. 

In the event of the necessity of a boat, to navigate some vinknown 
water, of larger dimensions than any portable gutta-percha punt, I 
Divnght a. quantity of nails, and tho carpenters to build one were 

‘by the Egyptian Government. Waiting for these men 
vas unti] March 22nd, + 

‘Phe eonsorts had preceded ; and the Lady of the Nile, under three 
large latdeng, followed at a spanking pace. It was late in theseatom, 
and, the duration of the north winds being uncertain, the captains 
had sugniented their sails to imprudent dimensions, 80 thab prior to 

ynitting Bgyption tersitory ll, more or less, exime-to grief. 
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‘Tho Lady of the Nile weathered it best: two boats had their spars 
shattered and sails torn; but the doctors’ boat fared the worst, as, 
bowling along, we passed them in tow, with mast and xigging over 
the side. But fortunately a temporary boat-building station beyond. 
leis, called Hellet Donagla, was only some 15 miles a-head, and 
leaving the roughly-handled boats to follow as best they might, tho 
‘Lady of the Nile continued her course before a stiff north-east breeze, 
in onder to prepare for the crippled craft, Tho arsenal was reached 
at 94.0. March 28rd. 

‘Four days were occupied in mending spars, changing others out 
of Jaid-up boats, putting in a new mast, and reconstructing the doo- 
tors’ cabin, which, smashed by tho falling yard, frightened, but 
happily did not injure, its occupants. 

‘At eunrigo, March 28th, the boats again sailed, and everything 
went on prosperously until March 30th, when, to our grost sorrow, 
the winds began to fail: towing along the banks was now resorted. 
to. On Bist March we reached Hellet Kaka, formerly the principal 
Shillook settlement, but now deserted. A notorious slayo-hunter, 
Baki. Mahomed: Hheiry assisted by numerous horsemen. of the 
Bagara’ tribes, and numbers ofjarmed freebooters, in boats from 
Khartim, had spread ruin and devastation far and) wide: the here- 
tofore friendly Shillooks that have excaped massacre and slavery 
are now houseless, driven to the bush for safety. 

On the 4th of April the first intelligence from Gondokoro was 
reported to us by the rais or captain of a trading boat. My-agent, 
-Abd-el-Majid, had opened a new country ; but there were no tidings 
‘of Captains Spoke and Grant. On the 8th of April we passed the 
Bobat, which we found greatly swollen. We passed the Giraffe 
and on the 18th I obtained the first interview with the aborigines, 
who hitherto at the sight of our boats had fled. 

April 15th,—Entered the Nouser district, and on the ‘17th arrived. 
ab the confluence of the Bahr-cl-Ghazal. Thus far, although impeded 
‘by the great height. of vegetation, wo had been able to tow along 
‘the banks: but now uninterrupted marsh extended on either side to. 
‘the horizon, Our emall boat and a canoe aow became invaluable, 
as, with their aid, lines were sent out to be made fast to the reeds, 
and“round robins towed home, ‘Thus we managed to make good 
some six or seven iniles a day. Mosquitoes became intolerable. 

April 28th—Frequent heavy showers had fallen, and interfered 
-with our progress. A. boat from Glondokoro conveyed. tidings that 
cour exploring party were still in the interior. They did not know 
‘their whereabouts ; neither had any tidings been heard of Captains 
Speke gd Grant, TL tisha 
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May 2ni.—A heavy storm, accompanied with fearful thunder and 
Lighting, ending in a galo, carried away spars, and more or Jess 
cevippled each of our boats, Refitted hastily, and in time to profit 
‘by tho fag-ond of the hurricane, now manageable, and made good 
‘tho oquivalent of some half-dozen days’ towing. 

‘May 6th—Made the Nouaer settlement of Aliab. Our carpenters 
‘wore sot to repair our broken spars on real terra irma, an object wo 
had long lost sight of. The cargoes of both boats were landed to 
dry; and tho destruction of property from constant wet was found 
to be considerable, The doctors with their consort were astern, 
‘and not visible ; and we proceeded to caulk our oonsorte 
© May 120A. young Maltoso with two boats arrived from Gondo- 

~ Koro: his establishment ho stated tobe some ton. days’ joumey 
nouth of that place,'and east of the Nile Imt he ovuld convey no 
tidings of the Speke expedition. ‘Tho’ doctors and thotr dbmpanion 
Wont arrived; oud, both requiring caulking and various repairs, T 
‘yi fortnabe in the possession of men equal to the emergency. No 
‘endof damaged goods was brought to light from the cargoes; and 
‘both dootors were laid up with fevers, From the leaves of the Delach 
‘pakih, w speofes of Borassus, our boatmen ocoupied theraselvos in 
‘making towing-linos. 
~ May 16th—In. company with tho boat containing our horses we 
Jott our moorings, towing against a southerly wind and on the 10th 
(pf Nay snét-Abd-el-Majid and his threo boats roturning from Gondo- 
Koro; which placo ho had: lef ight days ago. .In.reply to my ox- 
i at meeting him, he saeregaiee iirerr 
snevt Captain Speke. ‘Tho expedition from’ my 
46 his (AbA-61-Majid’s) illness, had been entrusted to 
‘“Mudadad, the agin’ in charge, and hhad made good seventeen tarches 
woathwards, to a place called Wanjay in Kakoo.. But owing tothe 
‘troubled stato of the country, and dofctenoy of the most ordinary 
‘kind of food, Mussaad and his party, after four days’ subsistence on 
yoots and bulbs, were obliged to return No tidings had beet 
‘gloaned of the Speke expedition; but he had learned the existence 
‘of gn extensive sheet of water, stretching westwards, distant about 
‘Gur days’ march farther south; but whether lake or river he was 
‘nnale to ascertain. <i 
‘Mej 20t%-The-cance sent on from the ‘boats in the rear brought 
Say ho paifal intelbigenco of Dr. Brownell’s death. In order to 
| exist’ £6 (kis remains as decont an interment as. possible, weieon~ 
“fined to élovality, repdrted by Abd-€)-Majid not far distant whore 
‘spat of diy lani@ would. answer: the.'purpose, On-tho 2ist poor 
“Brownell was laid in the centre of one of a few prominent dry-apots, 
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formed and deserted by white ants, which being above the level of 
‘tho marsh promised to xetain the deeply-regretted remains of our 
‘companion unpolluted and protected from external injury. I read 
‘the Service, and a volley of musketry fired over the brave fellow’s 
grave terminated the mournful ceremony. A fearful storm and 
‘heavy rain contributed to aggravate our disvomfort, 

‘On the 25th of May another most unplessant circumstance, but of 
a difforent nature, transpired in the disoovery of eighteon slaves in 
‘Abd-sl-Majia’s boat; and, after having proved the latter aa the 
‘eapturer end owner, I hendouffed him myself, and ordered him to 
‘be consigned to the Governor of Khartim, to whom T addressed the 
proofs of his guilt, ‘The children and girls, fortunately rescued 
from slavery, 1 consigned to another boat, to return with us to 
Gondokoro and their homes. 

“May 25th—Mussaad and twenty-five men were removed from tho 
‘homeward-bound boats to our own, and, after an exchange of a boat 
for @ larger dahabyeh—one that had performed the service of con- 
ducting my men from the Bahr-el-Ghazal to Gondokoro—I consigned 
it to Dr. Murio, and we followed our various destinations : vj 
the Lady of the Ne and threo boats up-stresm j one bnt jo harttn, 
with Abd-el-Majid a prisoner; another to fhe Baluel-Ghaesl ; and 
the Bayooda to my station on the Sobet, sie 

June 4th—A severe hurricane caused the dragging of our anchors 
‘and sent us on the reeds, from which, without damage, we got off 
and continued towing. The weather cold and showery. 

‘Juna 11th —Aftox days of dead towing and frequent heavy showers 
‘the collection of lowering clouds astern boded a favourable breeze, 
anno sooner had the storm burst than our sails were spread, 
Gallant was the behaviour of each boat, and, blowing harder, ony 
ward we raced, wher, crash! Surkatti’s yard gave way; and, 
Iotting go the shoots, the huge sails flapped and. roared 9 the 
storm, Halé-a-dozen. of our men, wero tossing. in the ee 

Ke, sistance of onr disabled consort, and all i So 
-gur rebellions sheets, we again resumed our cours. i 

Fuse W8tic-—A. bad, leak. halffilled the Lady, and we all. felt 
ld boat could not zmuch longer resist the rough treatment of heavy 
gales, On the 14th of Juno wo hadi another storm, and, carxying on 
‘until our sails were rent, we soudded under bare poles. 

June 15th—We bad now reached Gaba Shambyl; the right Nile 
‘bank entirely inundated,, but “the left, to which we made fast, to 
repair damages, presented a fine plain, skirted with thick and noble. 

rest, Our small Dont we. sont down stream to meet, and asset the 

stor’s. boat: in towing, it being desirable the boats. should lay up 
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together for the night, as the negro tomtoms on shore denoted the 
forigines on the alert, and they might perhaps attempt an assault at 
night. Herds of antelopes were in sight, and I succeeded in stalking 
and bagging one and severely wounding another, when nightfall 
put an end to tracking it. 

‘June 16th.—Donkeys and horses were put on shore, and an 
exhilarating ride proved the latter to have suffered nothing by 
¢onfinement. We soon found my antelopo of the lust evening. 
Quantities of vultures hovered over it, and the greater part of the 
carcase had been’ devoured by lions, the tracks of which wore 
evident, Many of our mon wore ailing, and ono of the shipwrights, 
ied; the poor fellow was buried under a large tree: 

‘June 17th. —At 5 Pam. we arrived at Mx, Binder'a station, formerly 
De Malzac’s, During a Jong rido in gearoh of matatial or oordage 
L shot @ largo male baboon, and his skin was preserved. by the 
Aootor and assistant, 

Juio 19¢h.—Hloavy rains deluged our grain; and wo sproad it 
‘out to dry. But for tarpaulins, another storm at noon would havo 
nape our handiwork, 

‘20th.—Repented showers and storms, and blowing from tho 
south wo wore windboungl until the noxt day, whon, with Surkatti 
‘and horses in tow, we struggled onwards; our men, nothing 
daunted, carolled home the lines with lighter hearts than. our 
Wronchod position could justify. On June 22nd. there was more 
heavy rain. 

« Jun 23rd,—At dawn two canoes from Ponoet’s station at Abu 
Lagat | 10 inquire who we were, They: had paddled 
‘strontny— distance that it might tako un a wooke 

4o perform. .. At 9 At. thoy returned to rings ws raoualechs 
Sen i cindy arouse tok hel meer 

‘Jily 2hd—evived at Abou Kulka, or Lolnan, and the éldor Po 
gave us as hearty a welcome as tho swamp ho inhabited ould 
afford. He had sent us his only towing-line, and the country 
affording no palm-trees no raw material was proourable, Under 





‘hens circumstances to quit the boats and proceed by land was the, 


- aply alternative; and Jickwi, tho Kytch chief, promising porters 
spp, fot once decid to prncod width Ali fo Gondn 
‘koro, or iy station, as circumstances might dictate, 

© Fily/4#h—Dhe doctor's boats and consort joined, aud the doa 

wore kent on to ‘Addr; some 12 miles’ distanoo westward where 

‘Poncet possessed @ hunting-station, - ‘The chief Jickwi had promixed 

“porters to conduot is to, the Alitb from Ador ; but, on liditing 

rioulars, ‘bun he. payment was-expested to ‘consist of « cow 
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for each ‘porter. ‘The’ nécbseary cattle ‘were to be obtained by a 
rastia ‘on my part against the Alitb, with whom the Kytch were at 
feud. ‘The proposal was declined, and the upshot of a long conver- 
sation with Ponoot and a palaver with Jiokw! was, that I must 
proceed to the Rohl, some fifteen days journey due west. At that 
Place I could: obtain porters for copper bracelets, and thenos any 
desired number’ of negroes for the samo commodity or beads, to my 
station, prestimed due south. Ponost’s principal station was af the 
Rohl; therefore, his statements sooming roliablo, I dooided to adopt 
‘the route, although a terrible roundabout way to Gondokoro. On 
the 8th of July a party of negroos wore despatched with loads to 
Ad, 

July U1th.—Got ont my gutta-percha punt, and, to the agreo- 
able surpriso of our mon and somo wondoring negroes, I rowed 
Mrs. Pothorick across tho Nilo. 

Judy Vith.—Several heavy storms had considerably damaged our 
stores, and quantities wore thrown overboard. 

Vell 18ih.-—Bright moming ; thunderstorm end drenching rain at 
noon. AtS vat sent off another lot of forty-five porters. y 

‘To Surkatti, under orders for Gondokoro to await us and support 
Captains’ Speke: and Grant in case of theix aintval, was given the 

., dispensable cordage from ‘the standing” rigging of three’ ‘boats; 

J (hich wore to retum down river) to serve for towing:lines 40 
conduct him to the Shyr. At that place raw material was known 
‘to’exist sufficient for the manufioture of any amount of cordage be 
night roquire for his néoessities til he reached Gondokoro. 

Preparations were completed by July 25th, and his boat Jaden 
deep with stores, the liberated children, and a guard of twelve 
mon, Surkatti, with the good wishes of all, spread his saile too 
favouring breeze. 

July 27th.—Jickwi and the porters became exacting, and, it JiBa 
-of'a pair of copper ear-rings or e bracelet; 2 cow for eich portar was 

| Fapisted on. | “LE Twas to r0b any one; T-would sack his house ind 
‘village for breach of contract , and T could forego the goods already 
forwarded to Adér, if unable Yo proceed thither in pervon.” The 
argument was coxclusive, dnd-in the aftetmoon Missadd, with an 
‘escort, accompanied a party of laden porters fo Adéz. 
Kharidm, Dec. 20,1869. 

‘Tho above and my acoounts—the latter drawn up by Dr. Murioy 
Kept in a tin box, and placed for greater socurity in ono of the huts, 
adopted as a storehouse—unfortunately, by mistake, was taken by 
‘Mussaad to the Addr. os 














* 
5 “The boats were reduced to the smallest possible allowance of 
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grain for‘ their roturn voyage to Kharttm, and it was ‘beyond my 
‘power to detain them in order to await our arrival at Addr and the 
Fouurn of the documents, ‘Therefore, owing to prolonged and 
‘tedious ‘illness, terminating with Guinea worm in the right foot, 
Tam now only enabled at intervals of short durations of strength, 
by the exertion of all my efforts and the sacrifice of oficial and 
‘other correspondineo, to continue my Report. 

To prooeed with my Journal, Iwas ocoupfed.on tho 29th July 
with final properations for the retum of the boats end our journey 
Inland. Everything was prepared for, leaving by the noxt day. 
Means were takon to provide o reinforcement of men and. addi- 
onal stores, with the despatch of the boats from Kharttim to.Gon- 

= Aokoro, as easly aa possible in the appronching onsen. 

aly Btat.-+Tio negroes, having dieuppointad us, wo set ont alono 
‘ah noon with o small party only of our men, who by this time had 
ooome farniliae'with the route, ‘The Dootor and Foxoraft wore 

| ett to bring up tho last loads, for which wo oped to ond tho 
yoquized porters from Adér, ‘The boats also were about to leavo 
‘their moorings for KhartGm, and heavy hearts their crews 
took anxious leave of us, 

“We proceoded on horseback through slush and marsh, and ovor 
water in our punt. Wo passed the night in a kraal, ‘The greater 
part of the ontile lay in water, and to all intonts and purpose, Ike 
‘heir imasters, they baa become amphibious, 

“August S#t-—A. continuation of inrt to tho procinte of Adér, 
‘whore wo found, our tents pitobed outside eyesore 

procure portens at any al Poatile: 

m the. ‘hnd, to lose no:time, at quadrupled rato 

of copper bravdlets, hired twenty negroes to. proceed. with. sixtoan 

Judon donkeys, supported by an escort of twenty-seven men, under 

‘eff old-hand, to the Rohl, some sixtoon days’ matoh dite weet, From 

this dato our Day-book was regularly kept; and as I forward it 

for your inspection, I neod now but touch upon tho principal 

events of our journey, which therein may not be sufilciontly 
oxplained. * 

‘i Ag. Lith.—Notwithstanding the endeavours of Deradan, chief of 
Ye village, Jiclowi's brother, we could not obtain’ sufficient porters, 
’ for even. the most indispensablo of our requirements. ‘Therefore, 

‘oat tho’ T5th oF August, wo were constrained to leave 150 londs 
t ‘polind.” ‘Air with forty porters, eighteen laden donkeys, ai 
-) trained ballocks, anid several head of cattle, purchased at 1 je, head 
ie ate Fequiirements on the road. iy aaa : 























100 —At8 rat we arrived at some fsheimen's huts forming 
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a hamlet, called Jemeed, on tho bank of an, apparently boundless 
Jagoon, called Paragon, conducting to, the river Hangan; supplied 
by streams from the south, and discharging itself into the Nile at the 
northern extremity of Gaba Shamby}, in the territory of Fouser. 
‘The lagoon divides the Kytch on the east from. the Atwat and 
Rohl on the west... After.the rains the waters, subside into two or 
‘three channels, and the land affords ooarse but abundant pasturage, 

‘Aug. 22nd,—Tho fishermen of the hamlet, who yesterday had eon- 
tracted for thirty canoes to forry us across tho lagoon, during the 
night havo decamped with bag, baggage, and canoes. 

Aug. 26th —At 7-25 v.a. saw a comet, and observed distances— 
from Benetnasch, in Ursa Major, 10° 8'; Ras Alhague, in Ophiuchi, 
30° 58; and Alphota, in Coron Borealis, 25° 44’. 

Aug. 28/h.—Tho negroes of tho adjoining village of Neot har- 
houring the fishermen, and refusing to barter grain or food of any 
Aescription, we wero obliged to ocoupy the village, and, in the 
evont.of a protracted refusal to forry us over, wore determined to 
subdist on their ripening grain until the drying up of the lagoon, 
‘The huts) at considerable distances from each other, were being 
abandoned, and the high corn dividing them, was, xesorted. to by 
the negroes, to all appearance bent.on attacking us... Flanking our 
porters, we marched to about the contre. of the, village without 
opposition ; and, taking postession of a deserted sot of huts in an 
enclosure fot the deposit of our traps, our tent. was pitched outside, 
High stagos, used. by the negroes as look-outs, were occupied by 
four sentinels. After a short palavor with a fow of the natives, 
‘and a repetition of our requirements and intentions, canoes were 
promised on the following day. 

Avhoavy shower of rain followed; and when abont to cease, im 
ion of tho expected fishermen, we were astonished by fights of 
arrows, discharged by the negroes in tho afterwands 
beglgioany that the rain would prevent the. 
“© gums., Seyoral shots from our wary men told 

in hand, to 9 stage to. show them, 
arma, and dannt them at the least possible expense of 1, ab 800 
‘yards I pioked off a leader backed by.» strong party. 

‘Pho man was no sooner down than. his men relieved him of hig 
bow and arrows, and. fled. Our attendant, Rings, true to Nyam 
‘Nyam habits, administered the coup de grace in the head. Iwas sorry 
for it, and would have proforred having him a prisoner. . His wife 
‘nd son, a boy, fell into our hands. Four or five others had fallen 
snd, finding their hows and arrows took no effest, bp as es 
“inated, “ > 
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dug, 29th;—Three negroes presented themselves, and. peace was 
offered and aooeptod. To ratify it, the next-day, a white bullock 
was slaughtered; and ourselves, but partioularly the tent, were 
elaborately sprinkled with water. Fishermen and’ osuoes were 
‘ptomised to convey us on our way. 

Aug. S1st—A heavy storm and abundance of rain; our tent was 
inundated ; negroes did not show themselves, 

‘September Brd.—Soventoon: canoes in waiting, we returned to our 
‘od quarters at Jemeod. At noon the canoes wore Indon, and sent 
fon to a deserted Kraal farther south, to which we followed in our 
punt on the noxt day. Wo had scarcely time to’piteh our tent 
‘whott a heavy storm inundated our baggage. 

* Sept. 5h. —The: canoes, with a guard of ten mon, heavily laden 
with the greatest part of our stores, at 9 at left to cross tho 
Jagoon, and roturn for the remainder. 

"apt. @th—Some firing heard in the direotion of Jemood’ was 
inexplicable ; and, at 7 at, twenty-one of our mon, with forty 
porters, on their way back from the Rohl, came marching gaily up 
‘with oolours flying. ‘They had successfully crossed the lagoon tho 
ay provious ; had soon nothing of our'party of ton mon and bag- 
oge; and, ignorant of our presence, had dismissed their oances. 
‘hey wore on thoir way back to Ador to fetch some of the xomain- 
ing stores. 

‘At 10°. two shots were faintly heard across tho ‘lagoon, and 
wo fancied they might prooced from our menyperhaps returning, 
_svith the canoes. ‘The day paused without intelligence of them, and 

i S entoitained that all was mob right, 0%. 
‘Tho tobuen men ftom the Robl, on their upward journey, had 
‘Doon deserted by the fishernion after having ferried over their goods 
‘only and: tho groator part of the’ met, at: tho lake of ‘their lives, 
Ind to swim and wade.alternately duving'an entire day to cross the 
‘Water. ‘Their porters, with the sole exception of the chief, Jiokwi, 
wok advantage of thefr opportunity and deserted. Reduced to 

| thir ‘donkeys, they were obliged to advance short stages, and 

| otwen for the remaining loads; thus they accomplished a weary 
| © Journey to the: Robl, compelled to traverse the same ground twice 

















‘Sip. 7ék--Despatched, nt 8 A.ac, soven men and an intérptoton 
“Chole Alldkein-thé punt across ‘the lagoon to look out for the 
‘ndvanes patty'y proveed with ‘them to Atwat, and ‘otdeatour’ to 
‘pitte ean 5 AN 
So At 5 rat five catioes were: atinounceds- they turtied out to be our 
suien, who had ‘left wy with tho toventeon: dances laden sith 
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goods on the 5th. They had evidently been roughly handled 
Youched for by bruised faces, out heads, and swollen arms, ‘The 
negroes had, in fact; botrayed them by upsetting, at a given signal, 
the canoes. The unfortunate men, struggling in deep water, were 
mercilessly clubbed on their heads, faces, and arms, held up to 
protect themselves; and two of the party sank to rise no more. 
‘The loss of goods was sad and irreparable, comprising photographic 
Jens and chemicals, arsenical soap, and flaying instrument; the 
whole of our,stock of beads, four elophant-rifles and muskets, a pair 
of tusks, trophies of Carlo; the doctor's, Foxoroft’s, Carlo's, and 
‘the ontire of the men's clothing, with other things tou numerous to 
mention. 

Fortunately two or threo of the mon retained their guns, and, 
notwithstanding the immorsion, they did not fail them ; and, killing 
fs many negroes, the savages mado off, lewing five canoes, bottom 
up, by means of which they rotumed to us, ‘To add to our mis. 
fortunes, Mrs, Petherick was suffering from fever, myself with 
Inmbago, and: our men, of whom many were invalids, were strait- 
‘ened for provisions, 

Sept. th —Embarked eight men, with the few atorbs we had loft, 
in the captured canoes, and, at 5 xc, after a hard day's work, they 
Tetumed, having landed the goods in a deserted kasl, and consigned 
them to Abd-cl-Cheir and his party, who had yesterday crossed in 
‘the punt. 

‘Sept. 9th—Sent our porters, under an escort, aoross the water} 
and, as Mrs. Petherick was too ill to move, gave orders for them to 
Proceed with the baggage to the Rohl, and to return as soon as 
Possible for us. In the mean timo I retained the men and porters 
‘thenoe, who had joined, on their way for more goods from Adér, 

‘Sept. 10t.—The canoes having returned, sent Mediné, an old 

servant, with a reinforcement, to join the men. on the other side, 
‘and-prooeed with them to the Rohi, Fearing lest a mnall farce might 












‘ guinea 
agent, Mussaad, had 
boon shot at, and Killed instantly, by a youth of Moorish descent, in 
a quarrel, ‘The Jad was sitting somo 50 yards off, in the expecta- 
tion of a similar fate; but I handouffed him instead. 

Sept. 17¢h,—Mra.’ Petherick, feeling herself equal to the task, 
although vory weak, begged to leave the unwholesome spot; and; 
accordingly, we ombarked our remaining baggage in the andes, 
‘nd,,.with astronomical instruments and our firearms, wo 
the punt... Crossing the Hangun, we had navigated a narrow chiennel, 
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im the Yeeds, about « mile, and got, into a strong current’ joining 
‘tho central’ channel. ‘Their united streams, called Ameon, flowed 
north, and formed a stroam about 90 yards wide and 16 to 18 feet 
deep. We thon passed into shallow water, from 1 to 8 feet 
Aeop, amongst high grass and reeds, with oocasional open spaces of 
lear water. 

‘Tho dense wood seen on the horizon from our camp on the Hangan 
‘was now but a short distineo from ts; and it also was inundated, 
Anthills beoame conspicuous, and we disembarked on one, whence 
‘ou etfeota wore ciried by the porters ton deserted ikraal, called 
Abuel; and the canoes returned for tho dootor and the ear.’ ‘Thus 
‘the Lagoon was virtually passed ; but althongh wo were now-ons 
spot of dry grotnd, the entire voutey ae fix aa tho eye could reach 
‘waa imandated, Bale 
“Blox thvough’the Atwat territory we waded full threo-fourths 
‘of tho way to tho Rohl, and at noon, Sept. 22nd, we ruched the 
Vong-talked of Poncet station, near the village of Adacl. ‘The station 
‘consisted of an extensive stockade: the outer ono was allotted to the 
cattle, and in the inner one, containing some seventy huts, we were 
allotted threo thereof for our accommodation, 

Sbpt. 261A to 28th—Tho ways and means for further progres 
having been proposed, and my plans frustrated as much as possible 
by the agent of the station, to whom I had delivered « Totter con- 
‘corning us from his employer, my prosentiments, gleaned én rove 

at length wete beyond a doubt: confirmed, that 
‘without outtle T could not move, * 
“Whit therintontions of Ponoot and his agent at Ad’r wero; to tia 
‘Youd mo by Yepresonting: the Robi us w bead-traficking commtinity, 
Tootld not imagine, as even the ordinary articles of consumption, 
‘such as moderate quintitics of grain, Money, and tobliceoy-Génd 
bo obtained in exchange fot a cow or oalf” Had T chosen’ to 
cattle in order to pay tho porters, T could have done 00 at thé AdGx, 
and avoided all the inconveniences and heavy losses that had, befillon 
‘us by following this impracticable and circuitous route. What was 
‘tobe dono? Tndebted to tho amount of some sixty head of cattle 
‘for the hiro of the porters who haa accompanied our men, who wo 
“Rist Ont Lagoon, the agent, for an equivalent of goods or motiey, 
‘sold oF Would ndt supply me with any more cattle, Neither would 
aenganoraiace ‘village dispose of any of their cattle for 

‘any considétition in our power to give them, ‘The men's demiinds 

for oitilé to purchase their different requirements, put off from day 

‘to day, rendered them troublesome and turbulent, “ They told ‘me 
Fpeieoonla: neither tebirn’ nor proceed, and they Would consent no 
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longer to privations, whilst in possession of the means to obtain 
them, and, with or without my consent, they were prepared to join 
Poncet’s men in a razzia. 

‘The storm I had long foreseen brewing now burst, and, as matters 
‘would be only aggravated by a refusal, I gave my reluctant oonsont. 
Our reflections, as may be supposed, were none of the pleasantest. 
Tn lieu of the introduction of more valuable and civilising merchan— 
dise, such as cutlery, or cloth for wearing apparel, as articles of 
barter, of which the negroes are very fond—when the valuo of glass 
‘beads aud copper ornaments began to decline and to lose their charm. 
—the traders disgraced themselves by desconding to the level of the 
.vages, and imitated them, on a larger scalo, in their attempts to 
enrich themselves by the plundor and destruction of tribe after 
tribe. From this to slave-stealing, and tho pursuit of tho trafflo, was 
but a stop, which, according to my experience, all tho traders havo 
learned, moreor loss, to indulge in. With the produce they pay 
their men, and realise such profits, that to many, I believe, the ivory 
‘ttads is but of secondary consideration. 

Oct. 22nd,—A. commotion. in the village. Some oattle have been 
stolen by the natives from the Atwat, and traced to'Adael; several 
‘Women and children have been seized in the com-fields, to be 
retained as hostages for the stolen cattle, 

Oct, 30¢h—Our marauders returned, and after the deduction of 
one-third for the men, as I was informed was usual, we posscased 
sufiloient cattle for all of our requirements. ‘The only casualty was 
‘the loss of one man, in an elephant hunt, 

November 13th.—At length the arrangements had been completed, 
‘and with one hundred porters for ourselves and fifty for a detach- 
ment of Poncet’s men, we left the station to proceed due south. 
Ponoet’s agent and fifty of his men accompanied us to bring back 
the negroes to their home ‘if left to themselves, they would risk 
‘boing exterminated by the tribes. “abe 
Noo. 14th Crossing a sheot of water, wo muffered some inconves 
“nisnoo by the desertion of » number of our porters, and the Toes of 
some loads, Which, thrown into ‘the ‘high grass or water, could not 


‘be recgyered, © 
‘Busthy ritsequéntly ‘through the Djour territory, and entering 
that of Moro on the 80th November, we made Neangars, tho village 
of a chief of that name, who ruled over « district called Moro Moro- 
Kodo. ‘The country traversed gained in elevation, and we were now 
Sajoying the prospect of several hills. ‘The Rohl porters, aa aleo, 
Poncet’s agent, would prévoed no farther; and as the 
- Would not carry loads, we were obliged to wait here until porters 
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‘could’ be obtained from my station, situated at some eight or ten 
Gays’ journey farther south. _ ’ 

‘December 2nd.—One-half of our men left. for the required porters. 
‘Mlness prevailed to a great extent amongst us, und, in particular, 
my dauntless wife and myself were great sufferers. Neangara and 
‘the natives were well behaved, and paid us great attention; many 
of our men were known to them by name, having been here on former 
trading expeditions from the station. 

Deo. V5th—Our agent Awat arrived from tho station with a 
numerous escort, and brought us upwards of one hundred portors 
‘but 1 was too ill to think of moving for some time to come, 

‘Deo. 16th.—Awat, having some months previously left merchan- 
ise for barter with soveral Nya Nyam chiefs, sbout four days’ 
journey westwards, proceeded with some hunters, thirty mon, 
‘and all tho portors to Makraka, a Nyam Nyam district. Provisions 
there vere abundant, whilst Neangara could with didiculty supply 
‘us with a sufficiency, 

January 12th, 1863,—Awat and his men, with about 10 owt, of 
tusks, opportunely arriving, wore gladly welcomed. 

‘Jan. 17th—Azrangements being complete, and wo convalosoent, 
loft Neangara, and, travelling through an undulating and prottily- 
wooded country, occasionally intersected by brooks, we crossed in 
‘our punt a considerable and highly picturesque river, called Ay 
Tks course was 10° (azimuth compass), and its breadth about 100 
yards, ‘The depth varied from kmeo to, waist, and it was roportod 
0 contributo its waters to tho Hangan, of which lagoon I believe 

! haps the principal feeder. ee asic 
a i ie tne ‘another protty stream, the Bibio, wo 
arrived at my station, situated noar, the junction of the Bibio and 
hs. tiers, Knows ye, Se, Mean, eh re 
‘sitnated, not in, that district, but near the village of Wayo, in 
Moro territory. Our donkeys, originally forty, had now dwindled 
to fifteen, and I lost my horse. 
| February 12th-—Having waited for a change of porters, we pro- 

dod. easterly, vid the Neambara, through a romantic group. of 

ypared by our dootor to the Trosachs, the drainage. of 
‘river Queeny, flowed north, and emptied ite watts also, 
Jagoon of Hangan. ; 
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‘Tho various sluggish, and now for the most part dried up, water- 
courses which traverse the well wooded and fertile plains, take an 
easterly direction, and finally discharge themselves into the Nile 
below Gondokoro, 

Feb, 20th—Amrived at Gondckoro, and to our agreeable suxpriso 
wore greeted by Captains Speke and Grant, as also by Mr. Baker— 
the former having preceded us by five days. We were glad to find 
that Captain Speke, on his arrival, had availed himself of our stores 
for the olothing and support of his men; but an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding, to which I will not here alludo, having arisen, with 
tho exception of a daily allowance of grain for his mon until the 
dato of his departure, he would, unless for payment, accept of no 
further stores or provisions, 

‘Tho Katilen, our dahabych, hithorto ocoupied by Captain Speke, 
as also four other boats, one of which, Surkatti’s, had reached Gon- 
Aokoro some months previously, were, ono and all, forthwith declined, 
‘Thus terminated an expodition, as unpleasant as it was arduous, 
and for the exeoution of which I had exhausted our means and 
energy. 

In consequence of having performed my official duties in opposi- 
tion to the slave-trade, and the interests of large bodies of men 
assombled at Gondokoro, a revolutionary ‘spirit was communicated 
to my men. Insubordinate during their inebriation, the daily’ 
Aischaxge of firearms in near proximity of our boat, when seated on 
its deck, and abundant whizzing projeotiles, gave ample waming of 
the danger to which we were exposed. 

Our intention of proceeding to the cataracts, and thenco on the 
Wester side of the Nile in search of the lake cited by Captain Speke, 
and previously reported by our agent Mussaad, was frustrated; for 
out of the 200 men, exclusive of sailors, who were with mo, only 15 
declared themselves willing to follow me. Fifty-four of them seized 
‘8 bostand proceeded to Khartim direct; whilet others, aocording to. 
‘their pleasure, either went to my establishment or conseuited to: 
‘visit-the Sobat, on their way home. Under these oitctmstanoes T 
proposed joining our residue with like number of men who also 
consented to follow Mr. Baker, and jointly to undertake tho journey ;' 
‘but no stoner was the proposal made known than the men of the 
latter stontly refused to move, if in my company. ‘There was no 
altemative but to return; consequently on the 26th of March we 
left Gondokoro in the Kathleen with a consort, attended by fifteen 
‘men, and proceeding down stream, Iwas fortunate, during occasional 
eonvalescence, in being enabled to measure the volume of water 
which the Nilo and its principal tributaries conveyed per second. 

Yor Vat, x 
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For the particulars of measurements, you will please. to: refer to 
‘the Day-book.* 


* Volume of Water, White River above Junction wth Badr Ghazal 
(Capri 25, 1988), ” 
1 knot por hour = 994 fest per second, 
Wale ofSueum tote Junotoe 29 hats inches P 
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Volume of Water supplied by Balv--Chaeal (April 25, 1808), 
er second, 
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Deduct volume of Water above Junction 


‘Volume of Water supplied by Ghazal... 8,044) oub.ft. per se, 
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‘Mean dopth below onetion, in futhoms 4+ ge me BB 10h: 
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olume of Water mippliat by Sobat (June 6th, 1869), 
Rate of Current—16 feet 3 inchos in 14 seconds, 
‘Wath of River-—309 fuet 9 inches, 
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‘The results are as follows, viz. -— 








Feet 
Belowrjunction of BahrelGhazal.. «+ «+ ++ 11,980 
Above ditto we ewe 8288 
‘Volume of water of Babr-el-Ghazal + 8,048 
Volume of water of Sobat ws ee ae + 8615 





‘Of the second Sobst I regret my inability to supply the measure- 
ment, never having heard of its existence except in the imagination 
of Captain Speke. 

had hoped to have beon enabled to furnish tho volume of water 
conveyed by the Bluo Nilo; but sorious illness since my return to 
Kharttim has provonted it, and it is now too lato to convey any 
approximate idoa of it in comnoxion with the above. 

‘Tho accounts of my expedition, daily journal, skotoh-map, and 

* astronomical obsorvations, accompany this my’ Report, for your 
inspection, My collections of objects of natural history have beon 
forwarded to the British Museum; and the botanical collection, 
commenced at Korosko and proseouted during our ontire journey, 
was consigned to my friend Oaptain Grant, for presentation to the 
Kew Gardens. 

Ttremains forme to state, that on our return down the Nile we 
‘Vistod the Babr-el-Ghazal. ‘The greater part thereof, owing to the 
shallow stato of water, was found overgrown with reeds and “‘ambadj” 
(Ademone mirabiti’), and two Gays prior to our arrival, at our old 
moorings, the island of Kyt, the navigation was thfough a narrow 
putsid ditch, s0 encumbered with papyrus plants and ambadj, that 
‘the Kathleen bears the marks of their inconvenient proximity, 


Lhave the honour to be, Six, 
‘Your most humble servant, “ 








ihe asenneal neraions ade to fn th forego Report, wid the 
‘Map, will be included, as before stated, in Mr. Potheriok’s details of his land. 
‘joumey to be published in the 84¢h volume of the ‘Joumal,” ‘The following 
1s his statement of account of his expedition :— 
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‘Tho letter of Mrs. Petherick is as follows -— 


i Badan, 
Tay 35 1868 
S1n,—My husband, Mr. Consul Petherick, very il, and in the abeence of 
any ofe wo might tender brn this sich I bog yon to acept letter fom 
io. “Tiel sue tnt yon wil not dem I ott of lac and Taso belive hat 
25, tiletend yout vam tmiyw Me Perch, We have ow 
at Khari ix meckrs he day of rival we were unable to land 2 
upwind was our health Tam slowly severing, bu ir, Petherick 
‘weae; hae completely resto, un user ieayuble of atendng to be 
ew in eny shapes i donot fel Joie at present und you fhe ac 
of Gm eins Wanna of hb il fr rain 
‘nr tho atpion ofthe Reyal Geograpa Seley song thy hae 
Feady many tonth, “There are aio to wiar an lat obaeration, th 
Saye wor of trmvel in tho tron the np of route, and tho gets too ofthe 
Southyards on, taken by our Age eriy a 1602 i earl of Gnpatne Speke 
fad Grants “Stouldsny oor fsband cating how eoouny A Wil take 
iy bet endonvourto yard you the yapes lato to 
Yo wl soon hear deta the rat tls thee we have endured, andl, 
alas! tobe of 0 evils we rst tlone dpen the cooecouenew of ving ons 
tur baat ing Insel ofits to react Gondokoro. On the 2s of Aur, 
5136, we wee-compeleé to abandon the bene, a consequstes of thet feaky 
‘mndlon, "The obage was oft ors constant imenrsbn and tree onthe 
towing, eo int there emined note chance of reaching, Gendakoro ty Hive. 
‘he plc of disembarkation, on the commencement of or overand jurney, 
‘ward wretched swamps om potchesel ground eloae beg rl ok wie 
fookals fad been boty. and fommed a lemperarystalon Flonging to the 
othe Pog om wea te rot ght fam and ast 
The station is known to the Arabs as Abu Kuk, but by the negroos it is 
ids fol roared to Khari, wit anther prceiel to Gon 
a with the Title gran etved fom the quantity dusaged by lense 
Fan Saver invate weot in he, «few'slotay ana £ mursber Ot las 
thom Or Petherick had esced fra oe of hn‘agnta ad as ow MS 
to smd on to ther rlatven Ie was a joy to hear, chon our arial tt 
Gondokoro, oat thr feesom lad been Seoomplih ana their fence 
ronda the Goons to give thanks, ‘We mere push on by lady auth 
‘pen Gaba ent Get yond we sould fake wad ugh dw oan st 
Boral, Madan, Shyr, ok the Bask Iie wou tho dive wey rouths ts 
However’ refused. to ecry or tnggnes lew, Me, Petheriog 
1h lyon hg ih ws ob i oe agree 
of comzr se He, Th iy sd sadn opal ane 
+ Shey wove infin. ress the formas heron of 
atl in tne poinaty. Mi: Feber ‘ot cnseniag tte 
aque hs fre mas tp proceed wesiacis 10 Gondor by aa 
rect and ‘ontravlledrouin ho! country” chat e_wers to travers 
fax an Mr. Pouot by report had knowledge of iy 10 ho ted satin, the 
Hale ie wa badge and Ut Father 
a 
‘The negroes willingly carrie, each, fora pir of copper erring, our loads 
to Poncets second station, Ador, one day's jontoey from te rivers he Lad 
of the Ne sl for Khatin ow howe er our Scart, ao CPO 
for aval at that por went down, danagig gous sured om tena teiee 
fortages sso papery fe. “X prtyof cu solders wont day in elvan ok 
1s; they had wits them sixty pte and here accompasiel ‘by. te 
Sidkw; they were bound for ip Rei station, datenee to be eeomplchs} 


























having’ prevented us from doing the marek 
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‘under fevourable circumstances within three weeks: the portors were paid in 
‘advance with massive copper bracelets, We reached Ador on the 2nd August, 
Starting at noon the day efor, the remng of the lagoon su the hoary it 
fn the course ofthe day. When 
‘there every effort was mado to leave Ador with another large party as soon as 
oesible, bat the negroes believing that to a ceriain extent we were in theie 
‘Power, as our boats ad lef refused to earry unless paid with cattle, Remon- 
siranets were of no aval, aud they wore even offered four times tho amount of 
cooper by their commadex, 
fortnight was wasted in endeavouring to bring them to reason; the chief's 
‘wife, after remonstrating in vain with thom, suid to Mr. Petherick, “If you 
‘ertin here witha thete men we sal ot be able fo auply you with ea, 
sand without cannot Teave, My people aro thick-hended and obsti- 
rata, and wil not Usten to my words; you must therefore soizo then and 
force them to carry your loads, “I will Bring you a few, chiely women poy 
‘hem what you havo’ promised,” 

‘No time was lost: the chief's wife direoting our men whore to search, several 
wbletoled negron were wouted and the following day, August 16, ve 
started, at were oompelled to leave a hundred loads behind and we travelled 
tho ven dcr of nr aga very ry aa dpa with A 

ronght us to lagoon ; we wero here a 0 n0groe8, 
Ivo wanted es to rota abd wo could got no canoe fo lng of ies At 
Ant, ly persuasion, backed with threats, tho canoos were bronght, and half our 
force erabarked with the merchandise and werent quantity of powder, Where 
be urnt was strongest (tho meting of two sive) the ogra upat the 
aries, and clubbed our men as they rose to the surface; but the men, ren- 
ered desperate, red, thongh the guns had been immersed. ‘Two went off, 
Kaling «’negro’ and. wounding another, when these negroos, pani stricken, 
seeing the offect, and finding thelr calculation wrong as to tho utter usclssposs 
‘of firearms when wetted, made off, Weaving five of the sixteen canoes on the 
‘Water, Two of our bert men wero murdered, and tho property was lost, 








ater 
<Asonigat it was the fino sphic apparatas brought out from London, 
pts node to del ape tho aor iy eae to get on, 


it tho lagoon was erento; not however without the loasof life; and we reached 

j Rob at tho end of Soptambery-whore wo found the men who bad: 

a TRY ha ee echt ted the wnt porters nan away when they 
Sathod tar leon, sett onereositng wh them and fs re of tt 
nites loft on people in the conto Of tho lagoon on a very amall island 


too hed boen rdvance. ‘Tho solaiars had than to gob on us they oanld 
it fortunately happened that they had donkeys, and'were thus able to convey 
th Ia ing tol party, ono bey wept a tara in advance, depo. 

Joumey was thu 





siting the lords and returning for tho remainder the 
dently ‘tedious, and they had reached tho Rohl only a short time before wo 


“that place wo were detained two months, ‘The nogroes would not It 
fe say propoition for hire but that of cattle, which Petherick refused to give, 
This wenraome say, th men ofthe saite, anxious to go npon neato 
Faayrim to which Shey were ofen complied to reaory as th negroes 
aster ules fr cl ndond our men to ict perma 
conte ir teaest was pusionately el here, wie, 
ol aap Wo yes wld'at tey"wonld gos thet Pelee has Soh 
{Sep taste tre, and aru evn Ooe oo wa ye 
Eig bot ent ten of he son ended ye enya 
Hiatne culo longer racine.” We wer nde to am Eee 
cattle, which wo bad borrowed for necesary expenses rattle Invariably 
Taken for paymont; without sale form considerable in, & emall Tum 
SMa inet Sor fals-—-ie prio, er; ook gain, dassig Srervery aulack. ct 
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f little honey, and a cow was 





fever, which prostrated me, bad asked f 
See Tor ie ine wed diuiled at the station, and our mea bed gone 

deoply into debt for it; so all these circumstances formed s combination too 
SEIRY ee tecihy and, reluctantly, a couent was wrang from Petherick thet hs 
Shen‘fipht ge wih the olbes ou the rasa.” They wetaraed with cattls 
Fer cil oie ou dnt aod we it Noga 

sora poo clo! the Neangara x seement mouth of tho Moro tribe; 
our porters would not acompaiy ue beyond, as the tribes were hot, 
Girided there we wore distant but weeks quick journey fom Petbences 
station of the Neambar, and ‘hither we nat Tor porters to convey os an. 
‘Phe Comal waa hore aticked with gover iinet nd for moat ho was 
perfectly helpless. ‘horse died when we wore theredotained, so that when 
ir joutoey was continued he bad to ride s doukey. ‘There wero but tan of 
Shas anoalete of the forty which we broaght from Khng(On. 

Hr usar So seed ooh oy aed wan, to 
Noman, “We hve temaived coly a fornight, 10 was neconary tine 
rah poner, a for Die aoublosome land ie ay bo comndered foreuaato Unt 
thy fee dnt Sn homing 

ie foumney. fom the Nentbera to Gondokoro was truly pleuant, ‘Tho 
cour me hgh ta Tertlonn, grat cag Fam ath ande—ont 
Sala boamo fe-establihe, and we arsved at Gondokore in. good pis 
‘er to moat wide Caplains Spake and Grant, Dw Baker with boals and ¢ 
{ood force from Kharcim was algo there; from him Captain Speke-bad already 
Bestel to ao of hla Gehabyah on its return to RbartOm alan ators fra 
bye on ehh rw ie td ih re rr a 
Gondobors sad pled at Captain Spee’ expe, jected aay 
from Mr. Gonsul Petherick, ae 

Mr ala sheld prose fn he diction of» 

large lake Toported to Captain Spoke, bat which he fh 
Captain Speke giving. the necessary diretions for the guidance of Mr, Baker. 
Gee Past soinl tat hare waa bo opening for Mrs Yatheric, ot bo deter 
tively push on towards the said ike, fuigh ina diferent ‘lection from 
Zu to be pureued by Mr Baker 

Tn ae oa Sl ap Grant ae ix art, crying with 
them ctr latory the fiat we had an opportunity of sending for many weary 
fem 2 sen trae and sucseteul Cavellers bad bard. att Gondakor® 
seats Bake’e mon mutniol and reas to provtel Sand, a few only 
Trelnng MUSPOL "Our men reboled at the sine time, and” declined 1 
toro Debece any Tage Sityte of thee eng, nid 
Suing cone beck in tbe tis to Khartim, and thie request if dante, 
at hyo ofr ig eh Pai ya eg, 

and his life was in, danger. ig was owing to k 
Bele es Ree Ay epee’ 


ee eleeealy Dhaghes show see tees ras 




















«roped ft the to anal bande show Thomg_ona and Gad t Soe we 
should start tow 0. report yplain Speke. But. again, a 
stgectap arveo® Mz Balgrs yon fuel proved. i sccompenied ‘by the 
Consul,” We were isolated. Mr. Bakor, with his few soldiers, joined strong 
‘party belonging to a trader who wore returning to their slation, some five 
‘oarebes eastwards of Gondokoro, For us there was nothing left but fo tua 
to Khartim, with the enormons supply of stores which ad been brought up 

‘by the boats a fow weeks previously. 
‘The greater part of the stores which we brought last year from Khartim 
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wore destroyed by the rains and leskage, ‘The losses have indeed been 
ferlous; and the exyeniture which Mr, Petherick lavished upon the Pxped= 

tion from his private means tends well nigh to ruin him; and there is n0 

Jogger login trades is existence, onee Bourshng, wil baxome a wae 
ition, 

‘We left Gondokoro on March 28th, in to provesd to the Babir-el~ 
Ghazal, and, on oar return, visit and survey the Sobat: we bad hoped that the 
"var-voygs and tengulity might restore healt. "Progress down trea wan 
‘ry tadious, going only with the current and sweeps; the wind was generally 
northerly, and so strong that the dahabych was alinoxt daily mado fast to tho 
reeds untl the storm passed, and then down came the rain." Hlad Hose capri= 
cious winds but served us at tho samo scagon the year” before, how mich 
‘unhappiness might have been spared us! 

‘At tho lako wo had the pleasure of meeting Madame la Baronne, Madame 
Aiand and hor dcghtr ity wero bout toprooted tothe watgn ot rade, 
‘and pass there the rainy season; from thenos to goto the Nyam Nyams. "Bub 
they, like all other travellers in this land of vexatious delays, wore constantly 
retarded, and the rains ad alrendy commenced. when they set off, and without 
he ‘of the two gentlamen who wore of thelr party, the Baron @'A— 
‘end Herr yon Henglin tor was too Il to travel, ‘and. the Baron was 
‘compalled to await tho arival of porters. ‘The Indie, with a nurmerous suits, 
{got woll over the first day's arch, but then rain fell as it only does in the 
{ropios; tants were blown down, and apeedily the young Indy was attacked by 
fover, and for many days was too ill to travel, The delay eausod the diminue 
tion of grain, which was auficient to have lasted ntl tho station for which 
‘hay were bound was reached, In consoquenco of this unforeson dificulty the 
porters revolted the solders threw down thlt arms, and wore on tho point of 
andoiog thie thay bad come to, poteck. | Forthnaaly at thie ne grain 
sas brought into camp: the trader knowing that tho delay would case the 
onsumpton of the supply, thougtflly set some, and then, petce wat 
‘stored, The Baron headlong of this disster, sarted”immedintaly to render 
‘sistance, and subsequently Herr von Heuglin, was caztiod in litter to the 
rendezvous, ‘ourarrival at Kbartdcn wohave heard that the adventurous 

aro well. acd comfortably aotted, aid that dey have reosived an invita 
‘the Nyam Nyama to vit him. 
ae fae atria iG te cn 
‘paxsage oan be foroed through reeds ambed)- 
the edie taken off Gu mld be stomps ke pas 
0 paddle taken off ero. it oo % is ho 
unhealthy and we, attacked by typhus fever, were 
Inurviod retreat, "Atzived at the Sobat, it was discovered that wo wore 
fimost without grain, and none could be purchased, ao that. wo went on 
to Kharttin, Hore everything is in disorder, and the report of our death, 
40 universtly Belioved, lias caused us grent vexation, "We ato cut off from 
‘all knowledge of home nows; my Inst lotiors bear date October, 1862, and 
‘tho anxiety for tidings tends to aggravate tho fover ftom which I daily sue, 
ou oust permit me to offer that weakness as an excuse for the very 
‘written letter which I now send. Tt has boen atrial to complelo 
Jt, mud have been soveral days about it often able only to pen a few ies, 
‘ata now feot how imporfect i is. I hasten to conclude, as the post leavos 
forays A wit Lena give yous better account of my quod borin hal 
‘and, tuning Torventy that shor it may be nie power to write You, 
‘beg to remain, sincerely yours, 


Kharti, ug. 8, 1808. 
© 8m Robentox Muadisoxs 
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find upon re-reading this letter that T bave omitted to tell you that 
= Baker did not proceed fuland with the men and Jakes of Lali, who 
Drought down Captains Speke and Grant, as was arranged. Universally 
‘the men protested upon taking Znglishmen to their locality ; and dus it 
was that Mr. Bakor joined a party returning to their station eastwards of 
Gondokore, belonging to a Cireasian, Kurechid Aga, We heard of hie 
safe arrival st tat sariba, and at the same time of the disaster which 
‘efell the men of the neighbouring station ofa Copt, of the name of Shnoode, 
who is-Amrioan Consult Agent of tis place ob hundre and twenty of 
arty of his men, accompanied by a number of Kurechid Age's force, and two 
Toalooatents of Mer. Bako’'s, who within a fow days had lovanted, set of on 8 
razdia, The company eeprrated at the foot of lofty mountain, - Shnoode's 
nen reached the wuminif, eapeuring Who eatle, and seoing no negroes they 
read a decent on tho opponto ad, wien fn & org, a soar of rake ar 
‘tones was lueled upon the Arats, aad one hundred and fve lost th 

fitgn ely of tho party retrsing bo tl th tale Since I sigaed 

‘wo have resived a lotir from Malamo Tinné, 
From Me" Posherics cent athe Bebo hival 
supply of grain, and not from theagent of tho zariba to which sho was going. 
Herr von Heewglin had nob joined shom ; he wes, in consequenco of illness, 
‘eavelling very slowly. KD 














hi Punters nd he parath lating toe horton of dares bad 
roforonos tot charge wiich ho baled had bsen most unjustly brought against 
ir Bese, tat hope evousganent tw the save rade” T now spgaret 
‘hat tho Ent operation he undertaok in connexion with slavery was t hand- 
Sf hcp of the veld inland fo Mw th aa 
Seed no remind the tasting that Br, Petherick. bad sharot all bor husband 
itech tucing eter fo which he had alluded would bo pled in 
hla of the Senay for ther arate of 1 which ght fom. 
pottion of tho eommuuttons published in the Procelings of the 
TGeograpsizal Sosity. bo spc of enterpiso ena devotion with which Mr. 
Peterek has fallowed the edventares of her Isbacd are truly remarkable 
Tn teterncs fo he eatstophe, whieh no doubt orginal tho report that Mr 
Poshoate was dvownel, te iéter dexeribed exactly what eccored. ‘Tin eae 
Sons and chuervtions in Mr, Petherick’ Paper wore fn the hands of the 
Gloosof tho Society. Among the documents ie a map of the country to the 
South of Gontokor, excoutad in a rough manner by Abs-cl-Majd, the man 
‘Pion he ent forword and who brovght bck the iaformetion oat be coald 
Zot lig of Soto ant Gra cnt Sato Bal fle to tae 
i, baving teen Toquested to wal , 
le eopioon ie edorot Atiee Bele 
Tat fe yet of te ek ery we 
10 eacotags | sole inferot of Aton, tad will be 





















Sony du any fers to derive toute of the 
‘Be vers which fw from the inter of Aion. 

‘Bem, at the redo of te Draident, gave ame addon dtats 
ef Mr. Palberchsexpliten, Starting fom taro, atthe junction of he 
Shei tn White Ni ho pry eve eouel why wy 
fod to bats went up wemily fo Buhral Ghazal. Hore the wind, whi 
Siac om ay eying nth nt fv ren ng 
tele wing fon he sates ta hy Haha woo 
wear thom ae Sey ad cooederabe ealty ta geting along, he 
Soy ny wea endow coving impute, Loong ey a 
ferptasd taut tho rec and tonko odour the woth, Mire beberits 
an ae ‘Mtam-ety, which fo about 90 niles ue weak A 4 sts of 
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atch thoy xeached tho station, and then went roma to Gondokoro, Tn the 
vious November Mr. Petherick had sout a party up the river to meet 
Raptain Speke, and they reached Gondokoro in Janunty, 1862.” Mr Petborek 
‘Khartim in March, 1862, and did not reach Gondotoro until Fetruary, 
11868, the march round oeupying as many months as it ought to have doze 
‘weeks. ‘They enovuntered many dficulties, Being tunable to got porters to 
‘carry tho baggage, they were obliged to walt at soveral stations ttl they 
‘contd get men.‘ country on both sides of tho Nile at Bahr-cl-Ghazal consists 
‘of a serie of marshes and lakes. On theit way to Rohl they exe toa winding 
Fiver with a general oourge from south to north, almost parallel with tho Ni 
ftaelf, hey found great dificuty in eresing, and it" was here that many 
troubles oootred and the misfortune happaued which bad bom mentioned, "Tho 
‘outs which were sont forward to Gondakoro Dr. Mure balioved had orders to 
remain thare until either Ceptain Speke or Mr, Petherick abould arrivo, ‘The 
‘biel Arab in dommand, Abd-ol Mali, went to the station at Nexmbars to the 
‘vost, and from this point sent the mén tnder Mussuad to the south. ‘They 
16 w march of sxteon days southwards, and when travelling would go at 
aloof 10 oF 12 miles a day. ‘The country wo passed ebrough, aa well as 
‘dsortbod to the sonth, is gantly undulating andl covered with vast freat; 
‘ory frttful and healthy,’ ‘The cbiet thing whlch troubled our men in thee 
Jaa woo wlore in th gs and ft, aad by the sharp gay extng tbe 
fin, Fover is comparatively unimown in that par, and monquitoss 
Cotton, tobacco, and many other products, are common, Mussaad reported 
Aiea wa, owing Wh wan ut whe wooly Wht ie wa iver 
fora lake,” Dr. Bart, in is Travels, bas stated that ho bad heard from the 
‘Arata that soxoany days south there was river flowing to the west, Whether 
24 as ho spew ol Funan tobe doing. “Ho woul my ove word 
with regard to Me, Pothorick and his expedition. ‘The Geographical Sooty went 
Thm ont to suocotr Captain Speke,” Lo was to und boata to Glondokoro, which 
sworo to roranin there cectatn tine, and if Captain Speke Aid not come he wag at 
berty to withdraw. Mr. Potherik himsol, Dr. Muri presumed, 80 understood 
‘hin fstriotions, and did send boats to Gondokoro. Abi-ol-Majid, however, 
ecm not to have followed what Dr. Marie uadoretod were hia iudtructions, 
‘ho Jott and was, coming down tho river whon Mr, Petherick mot, him. 
fo slavery, ho tight state Cunt tho wholo of that country of the 
a poret fertnont on the abject, Mr. Pethorice mat his own men 
‘the tivo with saves, It is almont out of the powor of any man 
to provant it, You eannot tall wht tho Arabe aro doing fn the boata up the 
river, and when they come down they conceal tho sayos in. their Yeats and 
and hom aba point where they are dent away; some in an easterly direction 
towards Abyssinia, somo to the west, and'some down to Bet. 
‘Tho Pasion said he had recoived a letter from Me. Colquhoun, tho British 
Const at Caio, stating that ho had recived bobks and packets of letters from 
Mr. Pothorick, which ho would send homo by the Southampton test,» He bad 
‘not heard from Mr. Petherick sinco Captain Speko lett Gondokor ana ‘he was 
_, Jibjgnoravoe of his movements; but bad gathered that is health and that of his 
‘vith sero rouch broken. Mr. Colquhoun added that the consulate fn the Soudan 
‘Shad been-dono away with for the present. As the trade with the Soudan becamn 
‘Bow Unrate noua in resin tho coun tom a 
‘ferent footing. “Tt is a wrotched country,” continues tho letter, 
oat ol eot-yhat far St wil aot rcv or sie fin, ong se 
gramnstion, he dave-tae demons ovary ono aparently whe 
Jp? In refience fo this rmmuniation the Predent s 
4 any misroprtntations Mr. Petherick had Tost 
* hepould be re-instated.. ‘This yas’ the first time that we coabled to 
ice to him, for untiLnow we had never had the feel details of i expo- 
‘The docusients, on which geograpliers most rely, are in the hands of 
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fh Serta. a wil be eines nd ro ll yoy thine 
retical geogeaphers to improve their mape of @ porton of Alvioa whero.0 
Shnorvaions have hiders bem mades 





‘Tho second Paper was— 
2 On Foss Bones from the Alluvial Strata of the Zambesi Delta, 
By Jons Krex, x.0. 

‘Tause bones wore collected in the bed of a stream which joins the 
Zambesi near the head of the Delta, whither they had been trans- 
‘ported by the rush of water from a littloway inland, In Mammalia, 
‘the bones and teoth of largo antolupes were most abundant; next, 
those: of tho bnifalo, hippopotamus, and lion, Among reptiles, 
feagmonts of tho osseons back of tho water-tortoise and bones of 
‘crocodile were found. Bosides bonos there were many fragments 
of pottery, rounded on tho edges, which, on fracture, hed the same 
appearance as the half-baked pottery now in use by tho natives; 
‘but the surface-markings Aiffored from all kinds of pottery known 
either to Dr. Livingstone or Dr, Kirk. It seems probable that 
these fragments were washed from tho lay strata, as well as the 
‘ones, in company of which they are found. Villages in this region 
‘are commonly situated near a lagoon or creek, and it is the super- 
stitious custom of somo tribes to cast into the water all bones of 
animals after tho flesh is eaten, ‘Tho bones have evidently not lain 
ong exposed to the sun and air, otherwise they would not have 
xetained so well their form. All tho specimens yet examined. 
belong to species now existing in the Zambesi Delta, 

‘The Parsmomer said he would read a short communication of his own in 
oon to tho Paper ot rtd, They would excuse im if pon this feuon 
Hiclaieays suteeourl ip conbise Cant bettas he Elavel Sues ts 
foundation of the other, He deeply regretted that the fossil bones collected ty 
Biclirinpins oo Dr ss son bs rena only of i So sonar 

poland ht biel cient beeen ee ee ae 
‘nett by raing-rtnlé to Morag and ot ‘readhed this 
Sel fo, farther have ben in, ‘Th oops of the 
jst who Wot out with the expeition, 
i ep of ie one tains, bare in like manner been sent 
‘Svo) in sipy od have not been heard of 


‘The Paxstomr then ree the thind Peper— 
8. On the Antiquity of the Physical Geography of Inner Africa, 
By Six Roveniox I. Monouteox, 0.0. 


‘He commenced by expressing the regret which every one inuit feel, 
‘that so small a portion of tho fossil remains and Natural’ History 
objects, collected by Dr. Livingstono and Dr, Kirk, should have 
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reached England; the greater part having been sent by trading- 
‘vessels to Mozambique, and not since been heard of, ‘The great 
interest which attaches to the bonos brought home by Dr. Kitk 
from the Zambesi js, that, though they have been so long entombed 
in argillaceous drift as to havo lost their gelatine and to have 
become truly fossil, they are confined to animals still living in 
South Africa, ‘This supports the theoretical view which Sir 
Roderick put before the Society in 1852, viz.—that South Africa 
had, from a remote secondary period, or that of the fossil reptile 
Dicynodon, maintained, throughout its cdntral regions, undisturbed 
Tncustrine and terrestrial characters up to our own days, This view 
‘was also demonstrated by Livingstone as regards the Zambesi, and 
Yad been well sustained in Contral Equatorial Aftica by the re- 
searches of Burton, Spoke, and Grant. Tn none of thsse adventurous 
Journeys have the travellers mot with anoient fossliferous formations 
Which would indicate that this continent had been submerged in 
former periods, like most other countrios. Nowhere have thoy 
Aoteoted limestones with marine organic remains, though they have 
Deon especially urged to direct their inquiries to this point, ‘Tho 
‘only marino shells which have been found occur on or near tho 
coasts, and are either of eocone nummulitic, or of recent age, 
From the observations of Mr. Richard Thomton and others, it is 
evident that the nuclous or backbone of the continent is formed of 
the older or palwozoio rocks of geologists ; but there is no evidence 
‘of the existence of any seoondary or tortiary fossiliferous mar 
rocks in inner Africa, ‘The opinion of the author of the Papor is, 
‘that the suporficial deposits which do oxist aro of purely terrestrial 
and lacustrine or sluviatile origin. . Tho only striking fossil shell 
‘which Speke found, im a ridge at a great distance from, the oat, 
proved to be a large Achatina, similar in form to. the A penin, now 
living in South Africa. All tho ovidence which has been obtained 
sustains tho validity of Sir Rodorick’s hypothesis of 1862, that tho 
same physical conditions havo prevailed in Central Africa from 
those days when that remarkable reptile of the marsh lived, which 
‘was discovered by Mr, Bain in the interior of the Capo region, and. 
hamed Dieynodon by Owen, ‘Tho author then proceeded to remark 
‘hat tho vast interior of the South African continent exhibits no 
‘sign of subadrial volcanoes, and consequently its surface has not 
‘boon, divenifiod, by the outpouring of lava-streams, or broken up 
‘y efforts of subterranean heat to escapo, or subjected to those great 
escillations by which the surfaces of other continents have been in. 
xeoont geological periods submerged beneath the waters of the 


_ opin, amd strowed with ertofié blooks. In conclusion, he referred 
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to Dr. Kirk’s opinion regarding the age of the fragments of the 
pottery, and remarked that if the contemporaneity of these remains 
of human art with the fossil bones bo eventually established, we 
should have every reason to conclude that the Negro type of man- 
kind inhabiting ibis anciont continent mast be of great antiquity. 
In view of its antiquity, the very slight advances in civilisation 
made by this raco were very remarkable, especially if we compared 
tho Negroes with tho Amorican and Polynesian races; for these 
ave had to struggle against the want of those powerful. helps to 
progress —domesticable animals— which have always abounded. 
‘amongst the Negroes. 

De, Hopaxns sai, he hopod he should nt bo intruding upon the Sosity it 
tp offered fow remarks uyon the physical geography of North Africa, His 
‘obeervations did not extend much above one hundred miles from the coase; bub 
‘ho appoarances which fell under bis notico struck him as very remnvksbla, 
On lading at Mogador, ho fouud that the sandstone forming the const ad 
‘he ross in tho sen were moro or les covered with a caloarcous canting, very 
likely of a tufaccous kind. He had then no conception of wint it was, or how 
fart extended, As he prooveded day by day into th interior, he noted that 
this caloatoous tafe became much thicker, presenting various. phenemens, 
tader very teresting modifeeion, up to Morocco self. Returaing by & 
iret routs hus ravoniag. 6 angular ape of several al re, bo 
fonnd te same formation of various depths : sometimes a mero thin euating 
vlog upon limestone in sep, covering i alot Uke a cage stirs In 
other places, forming beds of variots feet in thickness, and éoataihing em- 
bedded in it'various masses derived from the rocks of tho interior. 
found the abria of the covered rocks on one side, and not on the other— 
‘fact which, as respects the place of origin, seemed to indicate the course in 
‘whieh this covering had been derived. In returning ftom Morvooo he crossed 
the Jeblet. chain of hills; and even the sides of these hills were covered with 
the same formation up to a considerable height. ‘Theso hills were formed of 
strata, which in some cases wero almost vertical; and even ia this position 
{hele exrote, ware covernd with lye of £ this fame caleaeous nati 

fo proceeded 30, and up to the const he found the same thing. 

a Captain Arata, who went from Morocco tho coast at Bal, aio 

otied the same phenomena, 

‘Apatinar, Muntay snl, after papers wero read, one of tho fist things that 
ae Muslin, i, was foal won the Socey fo tela hat 


to the author of the ‘| His modesty would not allow ¥ 
rae wiesnged ft or ae "Would they ae 
lo ‘to ask them to return their’ thanks by acclanaa- 


‘tort Morass roo er} testing yaper be hal veal? 
"The Parmer reared bis hearty’ thanks for the canplest Tp 
reference to what bad fallen from Dr. Hodgkin, he begged to say that bis own 
per had exclusive reference to Africa south’ of the Equator. He was per- 
well acquainted with the very different structure of North Afric, in 
‘which there is a great’ number of these formations extending a considerable 
distance into the: interior, which are not found in Southern Africa, Dr 
Hodgkin acipmpenied Sis Moses Montefiore in, his recent expen to 
‘Moroooo, and if he would bring before the Society a special paper on Bie 
structure of these rocks, they would be glad to receive it. As Dr. Kite Was 
‘present, and they had not seen anybody from the Livingstone Expedition for 
‘some tine, he hoped that gentleman would favour them with a few observa 

















fo always 
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tions... He would ask him to state the circumstances under which he found 
the bones 


‘Da, Kine said they had enterod the Zambesi at its most southem mouth, 
and fad reached the head of the Delta, where the river flows from north 8 
south, The creck in which tho bones were found comes from the west, It 
ould’ not come any great disiance, as the rosks found washed down by it 
‘ware chiefly of olay, ‘aleareous nodules in them ; whereas the 
coast-range” is com trely of calcareous tufa, the reprosentaive of 
‘the limestone of the ‘Tertiary times of Mozambique, It seemed to him 
extzemdly probable that there is a connexion between’ these bones and the 
fuclont inhabitants of Afvion, ‘He came to this oonelusion from all the bones 
Being in fngmonts iti not at al aly they would have boan broken had 
they been deposited by the death of animals in marshes. All the long: bones 
wot broken, whl th vrabrn wey perfect and not ey way worm, One 
‘of the bones of a bufido is quite sharp on the edger; yet xo akull or long 
‘bones, sich ss tho natives would break, were found. Hendveds of speolmiens 
‘woro ploked up for tranarigsion home, which have not arived, 10 had also 
found’ fow fone it the bask of tbo wpot was in latitude 
182°8., near ouo Of thow promontories whefe the viver coms in from. tho 
antag We wer ng aout mtr fata ay, 

siti to tho Zarnbost Delta, ‘hess plains are compooot of clay beds 

nous sand, and at the mouth of theso tho boner were found—not 

ith ender iid, yo ening that way, bu containing aid ol 

paited in tho clay wea tho lake wes dtyiog wp, 

for that Inke as stood a hundred fost above the present love. He had 20 

oubt that further research fa tho lakou wil lad to the discovery of tho re= 
‘ikhip of animals, and possibly of human iababitants, 

‘Mx. Gattox aked Br. Kick how far tho loss of gelatine in bones, Iying on 

‘he shores of the Zambosi, was a sign of thoirantiguity. Tn the hot anda 
ions of Africa with whlch he (Mr. Gatton) wag senusinted, bons log thee 
ine rapidly. He mentioned a caso in tho Bishaei Desort, where he Had 
Bea dead eats tying by the roadside, 4 thoroughly deeatted and 40 do- 
fleiaat in organio mater, hat ho was abl to liftan ene quarter of an anitoal, 
Read etn‘ Ser‘ a el ent bs aly 

eat 
Bicgien ic eee oe ees 
Tot Aegan oly y the wd of he or 
plncos he had named, ifs quite Goneelvablo that they should be dastieute of 
ating when fist érabodded. OF the action of ths Zamabesl 

1 gelatine of bones be had no knowledge, snd ‘eqn 
‘tion from the experience of De, Kirk. 

"Da, Kite said tho bobes in that rogon not only speedily loo ther gelatin, 
Pot ino yer time are compltly dtrayed, "Bub tint Sh hin ct the 
Jogs of gelatine: the bones arp thoroughly fosilised, ato much heavier than 
ordinary bones, on being brokent adhere to the tongue, and on being burnt 
show no trace of organie matter. Thero ia great datinetion botween bones 
‘Whit hve had their golatino extracted and bones which have bean undergoing 


‘ Gitais! process 
cheer Sythe aka thal Tare Gre hoc toad te ok 
extinct ant ever i 
eat or ay ar ol 


‘Before adjovining the Meeting, tho Purstmmer announced that Rae 






































stone may be expe very shorty. tis precy tain 
‘Suned the Fane voy good hea, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


(Printed by order of Cousiil.) 


1. Note on the frequent Omission of Readings of the Barometer and Ther= 
mometer in Sextant Observations for the Determination of Latitude and 
Longitude. By Evwix Doxxix, Esq. 


(Gace rom th Monthly Nas of ho Royal Astronomia Solty? 
‘ol. xiv. P12) 


Ir offering the following remarks on a subject which Tas lately given mo 
‘much trouble, I think it may bo useful to call the attention of those members 
Of tho Society. who aro intorestod in astro-goographical, investigations to 
‘oat important fact. Tt appears that, in tho dotcrminetion of latitudes aud 
Tongtudn by tho foxtan, Wil th fat care has gencally Dom taken 
‘by travellers in the astrouemical part of tho obsorvations of meridian altitudes, 
Tal ttn, oF lunar distanoes, leaving really nothiog more to be desired in thet 
dlitection ;—-corresponding observations of tho variations in the condition of the 
atmosphere are ftaquently omitted, notwithstanding that they are. such im- 
‘portant clement in the deduction of the proper correction for refraction. ‘This 
mission is to be regretted, oven when tho traveller keeps a meteorological 
Journal, x5 the observations’ in this instance are generally confined to m few 
readings daily, which difr considerably, especially the temperature, from what 
‘would be recotded about tho time of the sextant observation, : 

‘These few considerations have occurred to me during the discussion of Capt, 
J. H. Speke's astronomical observations, the reduotion of which was performed 
‘uader my superintendence, 80 far as Capt, Speke's observations are con 
cerned, I have nothing but the most unqualified commendation, and T have 
felt personally indebted to him forthe genoral accuracy and oxder, es oxhibited 
fn the whole of his astronomical from Zanzibar to Gondokoro. ‘The 
objet ofthese remarks is, therofore, not to complain of, nor oven to extioisn, 
‘what is already parformed, but simply to ofer a suggedtion which might be 
Eien try 2 

‘result of the absenoe of ing. me a c 
red 





‘Of Iupar distonces, 2a, to exirect F refraction fiom & table, 
‘constrnoted with a barometer readir 80 s and a thermometer 
Wag aanitay tagaks Re onan or doit 
fe Fb tot the tine of obatcatin. For natieal pepo, 


this rough auetod aay im general bo effeeutly acotratey but when ths 
observing station is elevated several thousand feet above the level of the ea, 
‘tod when the resulting longitude is intended to fix permanently the geo- 
-Srophioal postion of the plac, the effect of the decreased almomlirio pres 
tere eco of tho ‘importance, and ought on no account to be 
Degle! 








‘barometer and thermometer, In the reduction of Capt, Speke's astronomical 
‘observations, I was obliged to assume these readings, in consequence of 20 
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revorded baromeris readings having buen paced in my bands; bat fortunately, 
oareely any ill effect arose from this circumstance, as I found subsequently 
from ai examination of some observations of tho temperature of the boiling 

int of water made during the route, that my assumed readings difered very 
little from the truth, 

‘From the mean of a series of sextant observations made at Kazé by Capt, 
Spoke, in 1861, February 28, at 20h. 25m. 348, local time, it was found 
that theangular distance at that timo between the Sun and Moon, when cleared 
from refraction and parallax, was 123° 10' 28" corrected, and 129° 11' 4" 
‘uncorrected. ‘Tes values give for longitude -— 


Corrected... 
‘Uncorrected 


: Difference «. 


Again, o 1862, Deoesber 1 
la alatoonbasera eho Sun ead eon 








ins 
‘Gofreotet and 108° 89" 26" uncorrected ; the Fesulting: values for longitude 
ber f te 
; Corrected 2 795 B= at 6115 
Ghowedel adie Saas 





Difference .. 





think theso differmces are sudlciontly important to attract the attention 
‘of those who may in future be ealled upon to. make or reves similar axtrom 
homlcal obtervations for geographical purposes, ‘They also justity me ju 
Tying tho subject before the Sccjoty.  I-wouid therefore, most strongly 
recommend that future traveller should be specially instructed to record, not 
nly the readings of the chronometer and sextant, but also the readings of the 
farometar and thermometer af least onceduring each series of chystvations, IC 
‘pil faithfully do thie, they will groatly relieve the mud. of the com= 
rand also (irhich is 0f more consequence) increase the value of their 
‘Obaervations two-fold, 








2 Gold Fields in Quensland. Bxtract from a Despatch from Sit 
Gxonan Bowsy to the Doxe of Nuwoasrtp. 
‘Communicated by the Corostat. Orrice. 


«Two Gold Fields have been recently ‘proclaimed in this colony. One of 
‘ier is about 20 miles inland from the town of Gladstone ; and the other is 
fn the Peak Downs, about 250 miles north-west of Rockhampton. ° A. 


i yewons havo entero tem two lca and ete 
ailantity of gold haa been procured, ‘The discovery of a new Gold 
‘ne 
at 








fa et a oe ae ery ee 
Ea eadetaartcye eee 
Geb tere A rich oopper-mine is being worked by a Com 
on the Peak Downs. Tt was from the first fore 
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8, Ennara in‘ Notes on the Language of South Africa,’ by Sonhor Com- 
mand. Jonor O. ps Froanikn (vide ‘ Proceedings; vol. viii. p. 105). 
Senhor Jonge 0. do Figanitre bas communicated to us the following corree- 

tions of his Memoir, published ia the last mumber ofthe ‘ Prootedings 


” read The Native.” 
Botelho,” 














Pogp 1c! Ine 43, nseod of “Soureago" Marques,” read “ Lourengo Marquet 
acon Bg)? 

‘Bage 105 line 45 intend of of Hottentt" read of 

Page 10e line 6 etn of wisah extends fo Algo, 
to the lake known by tint name (Maran) 

age iy lne 1 ieead of Zivgunin,” read Chinganira.” 

Pago 107 line 12, iaend of “extending ts th eoattread “extending t the 
weet! 

Tago 107, line 15, natend of Sanco,” roe Senex.” 

odo Loy lin 2 insted of « Pangeng,” rand“ Tungues” 

Pao 107, line 39" atend of «Angrane" read “ Anjnnes (Jhenne).” 

{of line O{-= Te inhabitants of our islanta of Gabe Delgado speak 

thin atot with very Hil diferenco;” ad the following notes" render 
Sl ind sonbalary of shovt 140 words of th dale” of 8 tribe Tnbaiting the 





Hottontot.” 
ead “which extends 














Teast nont Delagon Bey atthe clove of he lst satary i tho folowing wore 
SSounal of = erformed i the Lion, extra fotaman, from adr to 
alums sod Delages Bayan the year 1706 with some accousc of the Mamnere 





and Customs of the Inhabitants of Dela 
gene, By Wim White, ey, Cap 

ton, 1800. 

"Nearly the whole of this vocabulary bas also been incorporated into the 
“Voabalary of the Languages of Mozambique’ edited by Dr. Bleck.” 


‘gay, anda Vecabulory of the Lane 
fn the ford Highland Regineat of Foot. 








= "The , 
Marques, Inhambane, Sofa, Tete, Sena, Quillimane, Mozambique, Cape Delgado, 
‘Anjoune, the Maravl, &s.” Drawn up’ from the manuscripts of Dr. Willian 
Peters, Member of the Berlin Acedemy, and from other materials, by Dr, Wan, 
HJ Bleek, Member of the Gorman Oriental Sosiety. London, 1886. 








‘Yor. vite 
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SESSION 1868-64. 
Eleventh Meeting, May 9, 1864. 
SIR RODERIOK I, MURCHISON, xox., Przsiwenr, in the Chair, 


ir Richard @. Glyn; Robert Carr Glyn, Bag. ; 
J. Kirke, Bog. ; Charles Faulkner, Esq. ; B.D. 





Prestwtarios. — 
Wilson Loyd, Bog. 
Bats, Ey. 

Exuctiows—Robert Burn, Esg. ; Charles Faulkner, Bog. ;° Liewt- 
Ca, A. Fremantle; George Goodall, Eoq.; Capt. B.C. Holms ; Vesey 
Weston Holt, Boy.; Capt. J. P. Luce ; Capt. Roderick M, Murchison; 
BR. W. Roberts, Hog., ws; H. Oliver Robinson, Bog. ; Admiral Saurin ; 
Frank Simpson, Bog., wo, svave; Kduard Webster, Esq.; Mark B. 
Whyte, Hog. 

Acoessioxs 70 ram Lionany.—‘ Handbook of the Panama Railroad,’ 
by F.N. Otis; prosonted by John Power, Hsq.,r.n.c.8. ‘Le Japon} 
Histoire ot Description, Mosurs, Coutumes, et Religion,” par M. E. 
‘Brsigsinet ; presented by M. V, A. MalteBrun, wor.no.s, ‘Bxpe- 
itions on the Glaciers; including an Ascerit of Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa, ol du Gdant, snd Mont Buét,’ bya Private of the Thirty- 
eighth Artists, and Member of the Alpine lub, Continuations of 
‘Transactions, do. 


Accesstoxs 70 Mar-noox.—W. MLeoi’s Middle-Class Atlas, on 
29 Maps—New Zealand: Waikato River, on 2 sheets, showing the 
seat of war.—Atlas, by Dr. Hochstetter.—China: Large Diagram, 
precented by Capt. Sherard Osborn—World, in Hemispheres; 12 
‘copies ; School Series—Photograph of Hrelus and Terror in a Gale 
in the Pack, January 20th, 1842; presented by Staft Commander 

‘You, Vu. ? 
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Davies—Continuation of the Admiralty Charts end Ordnance 
Maps. 

‘Exusirioss,—Stanford’s Library Map of South America,—Views 
of the Victoria Fulls of River Zambesi, by Mr. ‘T. Baines. 

‘The Parsioesx congratulated the Society on the weappearance among them 
of Sir Woodbine Parish, one oftheir earliest members, and who, having thrown 
Groat ight on the geography of South Ameria, was now about to uako 
‘aitonal communteation respecting. Ghat region, of great novelty and iin 
portance, 








‘Tho Paper was entitled — 


1. A Journay aoross the Southern Andes of Chile, with the object of opening 
4 New Route aoross the Continent, By Don Gurtzxnmo Cox. 


‘Translated and Communteated by Sir Woonsnex Pann, x02, 


‘Tae journey, of which tho present Paper gave an account, was 
undertaken towards the close of 1862, by Don Guillermo Cox, a 
gentleman born in Chilo, but of English parentage. Ite object was 
to discover an easy route betwoon tho new Chilian settlements on 
the Pacific coast, in 40° and 41° 8, lat. and the river Negro, which, 
eighty yoars ago, had beon proved by Villarino, a Spanish explorer, 
to bo navigable from tho eastern side of the Andes to the Atluntio, 
‘Ho equipped an expedition at his own cost, at Port Montt, a now 
Gorman sottlement, now containing 16,000 inhabitants, opposite to 
tho Inland of Chiloo, and proceeded, in December, 1862, by way of 
tho two lakes, Llanquilhue and ‘Todos Santos, towards tho almout 
unknown inland sea of Nahuel-huapi. He traversed tho lakes in 
oats, and passed over the dividing ridge of the Andes, by the Roza- 
Jez Pass, which had been discovered in 1855 by one of Sefiox Cox’s 
party, Don Vincente Gomez. ‘Tho height of this Pass was deter 
mined at 2760 English fect. Arrived at tho far end of Lake 
‘Nahuel-huapi, on the banks of which they had built a boat for tho 
remaining part of their journey, Sofior Cox was rejoiced to find a 
road. stream issuing from it in tho direction of the rivers which 
flow into the Atlantic. Nino of tho sixteen persons who formed 
‘tho expodition hero roturned to Port Montt; the rest embarked in 
‘one of the boats, and descended the river, which is called the Limay, 
and forms one of the afftuents of tho Rio Negro. ‘The voyage was 
attended with great risks, owing to the rapids; and the various adven+ 
‘tures encountered were narrated in a lively manner by the “authors 
At Jongth, when within five miles of the point to which Villarino 
‘had attained in ascending’ the Rio Negro from the Atlantic, the boat 
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was upset, and the party escaped drowning only to fall into the 
hands of a tribe of Pampas Indians encamped near tho spot. 
Scfior Cox appoased the anger of the caoique, who threatened to put 
him to death for having visited his torritory without permission, 
by playing a tune on a flageolet he had fortunately saved from the 
wreck, The cacique farther promised to assist him in reaching the 
Rio Nogro, on condition that he first went to Valdivia for prosents. 
‘The recrossing of the Cordillera by tho pass of Ranco, at a moro 
northerly point towards Valdivia, was accomplished without much 
difficulty ; but the main object of Sofior Cox’s journey, namely, the 
opening of a new passage across tho continent, was for the time 
frustrated by tho hostility of the Indian tribes ; although Sefior Cox, 
80 far from ‘being discouraged, was determined to renew the 
attempt, and writes to Sir Woodbine Parish that, after accom- 
plishing the passage down tho river Negro, ho shall never rost 
till he has made a complete exploration of all Patagonia to the 
south of it. 


‘Tho Parswwxxr said their bost thanks were due to. Sir Woodbine Parish for 
Daviog tanlated this intresting communication. "Ho was hapay io ese yre- 
sent that distinguished naval oficer, Admiral FitzRoy, Commander of the 
Beagle, who explored the coasts of the region under consideration during fire 
‘years.’ He had fixe the altitude of some of the mountains mentioned in tho 
Papers, and theso heights were found to be so aacurata, that the author bad 
adopted them, “His gallant friend had also thrown mush Tight on the natura 
history of South Amoric by taking with him Oharles Darwin; and as it wes 
not often they had the pleasure of secing him at their Meetings, his time 
Doing much ogcupied with metaorologieal inquiries of national importance, he 
Soya io ould now oft ew cbasraiont onthe abet of te Pap 
Admiral FiszRoy, after complimenting Sir Roderick Murchison upon his 
unintemnitting exerions ia the ettes of Geographical Sino, to which he 
satributed much of the success of the Society, said the interesting Paper which 
‘Sir Woodbine Parish had brought before them related to a country where a man 
does not go, as it were, with his life in his hand. It is a country suited to the 
gears abo pute of Engle.) Brom lk 46. f 0°, 
it embraces, on the western side, somo of the finest rgions inthe wor 
Pet of ls adapta for sina, by Enropany is that daring the 
af ten or twalve years no Jess than 16,000 Germans hare setiled ot Port 
‘Montt, 8 spot where, whén he was employed in exploring some twenty-nine or 
‘thirty years ago, there was not an individual exoept the aborigines ; while a 
Uitte farther to the north, where at the time of his visit a few fr of 
oa wer found ying on the surice an wae ot thought wort pics 
there are now from twenty to thirty ships at a time loading cca, with al eho 
rosary contrivances on land for that purpose. ‘he rein nth of Chile 
‘and Port Montt, and between that and the south of Ohile—between Valparaiso 
and Conception—is one of the finest he bad ever soon. ‘Then, there is the 
Suomense range of the Andes running far north aud far south, entating an 
‘unlimited store of mineral, probably of nearly all kinds. "Wherever the 
mountain-ranges had been examined, from the farthest soutb, amoog. the 
‘broken islands of Tierra del Fucgo, up to Central America, they have been 
found rich in minerals. From the easter side of these mountains across & 
Pa 
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‘roa space of it eountry, the Pampas, there isthe easiest posible acess 
Ee alebied ish rg Sani explore eouler that oe of i int 
objets, after getting a aort of temporary possesion of the outskirts of the 
cae As push mision tarsgh tthe Lake NakuaSvw- Av the 
fast side ofthe {ake » Jesuit mission was established in 1670, und continued 
‘here il about 1715, when i wea broken up in eonsequcnce of the hostility of 
tho Todiang From that point. the whole ovuntry 10 tho cut was brought 
‘witbin tele reach; but the wandering tzibes of Indians, having Dorees whi 
hoy oblained from he original Spaniards, kept the Spaniard so completely 
Jn‘cbeck, that to thia day they havo remained in stato of independence, 
From nboat It. 4%, tovars the wont, the country is, gpn for, dvlised 
settlement, The Chitiana claim one side, and the people of Buenos Ayres the 
ther; but they have made little or mo Woo oft, Within th Ist wo years 
fo hed heard that a, colony of Welshmen had gone out to the east of that 
fonmtry, and settled he believed ner the mouth of the River Chupat, which 
rons # little to, tho south of the River Nogro. There is also a colony of 
Ohilians in the Strata of Magellan, and there are our own aetilenients at the 
‘unt dy tpt he metho Sei Ga ht ef 
are oginning to be appropriated by elvitised man. ‘The Paper also 
Grow attention to tho character of the countrys ‘The whole of the wea ide is 
Swel-timbored, most fertile, and very thinly peopled, ‘Tho readiness with 
‘hich the Chilians welcome satlrs from Buropo fs shown in some dogreo by 
the micoes of the German eolony. Ho might just refer to the curious fot of 
there being frets of apple-teeer inthe nalghbourhood of Lake Nabwel-napi 
‘These apnle-trees atthe tine Villaing went up tho iver wore in full beating, 
covsiing of overa vivian of gro ible ‘apple showing tht hay mas 
Ste ee rf Tey war er plant al aed bythe msn 
of they mit have teen ages aod mgrved fy he Tati by grfng. 
‘This country has alo indigenous potatoes. Our potatoes forthe lat half eens 
fury have been geting worse, and {thas bom a matter of surpiso to him that 
2 one ha taken le to ogre the Taian, plato tom hat part of tho 
‘World. He had eaten threo diferent kinds of potato among tho Indians 
Yotween Valdivia and Coneoption, ana they were better than any ho hed 
SIR gh ere geal. Whi Me 
on in Bou pween Hotnro on the River 
Plata andthe county across the Corillern ofthe Andes, ale betwoen Buenos 
gre a port ce mh by apotor rally fom wht when com 
lated, we might hope fr great rela 
‘the Preatuna sa there waa another short commtiniation upon the wibject 
of South America, from Oonsul Hutchinson, which the Beoretary would read, 
As tho name of Mr, Wheolwright had been mentioned, he might state that 
any ard on ibe map exited ote acting tho poet je of he 
Temarkableralrond which Mrs Wheelwright intended to earry tight acres tho 
‘Andes, ‘he abot was brought Ure tho Brith Asoito, at Newel 
‘spon-yne, by Mr. Wheelwright. His proposal was to carry railroad at « 
height of 16,600 feet over a passin the Andes. ‘The projot i a giganto one 
but from he muccess which bus attended Mr. Wheelwrght’s undertakings on 
fhe Paci andthe power he hiss shown in toving locomotives up very steop 
Inoinds, bi had no doubt that, i dh capital were supplied him, the enterprise 
‘would be fod perfectly fos 


tts Sevrmswoone then read the following communication fom fs, Gone 
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2, Details of a Journey through parts of the Salado Valley and across soma 
of the Argentine Provinces. By Taos. J. Huromssox, HM. Consul, 
Rosario. 

‘Tats Papor contains an account, in very minute detail; of a journey 

performed by Mx. Hutchinson through the Argentine provinces, and 

especially through the valley of the river Salado. It gives tho dis- 

‘tances from place to place with moro exactness perhaps than hhas been 

done hitherto, and is accompanied by an excellent map, by Dr. Bur- 

meister, of Buenos Ayres, which, although founded on those drawn 

‘by Mr. Arrowsmith for Captain’ FitzRoy’s and Sir Woodbine Parieh’s 

works, contains some more recent data and corrections by Mr. 

Hutchinson himself. ‘Tho wholo country, from the mouth of the 

‘Plata to Diamante in Entre ios, is described as fiat; and the aspect 

of tho undulating. land of tho Entre Rios province is described as 

‘very pleasing from tho contrast it offers to the level region. Tho 

Salado is called the Northen Salado River, to distinguish it from 

‘the southern stream of the same name, which flows through the 

province of Buenos Ayres. Tts mouth lies betwoen Diamante and 

Santa Fé, in 6, lat. 81° 38 34”; w. long. 60° 89' 40", Little or no- 

‘thing was known of it provious to its exploration by Captain Page, 

of the U.S. Navy, ebout ton years ago, who ascended it in a small 

steamer to @ point 340 miles from its mouth. The river has 

‘since been more carefully oxamined by Mr. John Coghlan, civil 

ongincor at Buenos Ayres, who has pronounced on the possibility 

of its navigubility to a distance of nearly 1000 miles above Santa 

6, The line of railroad from Rosario to Cordova, projected by 

Mr. Wheelwright, is carofully laid down upon the map; and 

‘Mr. Hutchinson (who holds the post of H.M. Consul at Rosario, 

‘and is therefore a most compotent person. to form en opinion upon 

‘such a subject) bears the strongest testimony to its great and un- 

doubted importance to. the future prospects, of the whole of that 

xepublic. The port of Rosario (he says) is the natural outlet for 
cloven out of the fourteen provinces into which the Argentine 

Republic is divided; and the carrying trade, effected by bullock- 

‘carts, between the city and the interior, amounts to nearly 18,000 

tons per year. 

Mf. Waeewaronr said that the commonieation ftom Consul Hutchinson 
nde hn tha ano pas ha bam Gsrveredand examined in che Cor 


rs 
Sifenat the Ande, witch might perps be fovod more proteable than to 
air Ohad explored” wi oleene to an laerssaniccotmaniaton, i the 
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Inttadeof Atacama in 1866, ‘The elevations to be overcome inthe new pass 
Xppent lower an aaything he ad obtained inthe north. The only oelalo 
‘aiid preeuet tal to his mind i raon tot won tho snow=vie being 
Tia adda 5°, wheran the Has of San ance i in > a 
fine conscontive years passcn sod and repasod witht fntoruption, 
He‘came fo the conclusion, fom ths cremetancy, tat the northern, pass 
Fright be found prechable for leomotive power, andthe surveys he bad made 
feat nbn ht pastel gration eat bce. Such ha 
been tie results and although a loge route and fr to Uv north t reso 
From Hecking snows was a powerful argument ia ita favour. Té would cer- 
{einly be mos desirable thet a tapaantine eommuntetion should embrace 
Santag, the seat of government in Chile, and the commerdal capital Vale 
Jniso, both connect by a rulway, which extends to Curie, 
Fels ent of Sango andthe arent arnt tgh he Dao 
the Andes, Should the statements rove tae (and they are doubllee eatided 
{bored and no obyaclo.Intrpee,hieeroute would obtain w dele. pro 
fornce over thao the north, Showa tha bo the eae, the projected rallway 
from Cordova noethard to Horquta, natend o€ bending westward, wx orignal 
Guts Jajy, and tnaly exter Belvo, or whet wns roe” Opa 

TisSumna, Salta Jujuy, and aly enter Boivin, oF what waa Soroer 

it reatore its ferlgn commerce and trade to Buenos Ayres; but Instead 
ot aYourey of three or for months ¢ would through allway fale, be 
feo nay many aye Shinde fontn Faw be found ae 
{ieabte it would take the Resirio and Gordovs line of tilway from tho alloy 
of tho La Plata, and continne it on to the Villa Nuova station, about 160 mil 
fot apt diverge od tea mtr deat though the prvi ot 
San Luis to Mendoza, from thenco sea the Corilra Pua, and ute on the 
Great Southern ‘Line, which he (ire Wheelwright) projedted in 1842, aud 
trhich hina roconly reached Cure, tho probable fusctln of thi fntretanie 
Communication. ‘he Cordova Talway is already in progre. "Tt las been, 
ine pin Band by Mr Tonia ra who hore paleo 
tppreciating this gent undertaking, which, when carried ou will embrace in 
funetines 9000 miles of allway. 

‘ho Puestpen eid bo wished before adjourning the Metng to call attention 
to tho beatiful paintings of tho Zambed Pll, by Me. Bing, the art who 
‘Seompanted Dre Livingstone in his travels.”M, Baines had sent hor. 8 
wart amber of pictoria ustations and he hoped tht, under the patronage 
afte Sot ne abbr mig adv tng cta ite ho 
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Doolfth Meeting (Awsivensanx), 1 rat, May 23rd, 1804, 


SIR RODERIOK I. MURCHISON, x.c.n., Prxswavr, in tho Ohair. 


‘Tue Seonstany read the minutes of the previous Annual Meeting, 
‘and also'tho Reyrulations for the conduct of the present one ; after 
which Dr. Webster and Mr. Arrowsmith were appointed scrutineers 
for the ballot by the President. i 

Captain R. R, Hutchinson; John W. Bone, »..; John Cameron 
John W. Cannon ; F, 'T. Jeyes, and Edward Warmer, ate, Esqrs., 
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wore clooted as members of the Society: and Captain H, Toynbee; 
Eaw. Bellamy ; W. F. Ivos; A. Mackinnon, and B. O'Riley, Esqrs., 
‘were proposed as candidates for election at the next meeting. 

"Phe Report of the Council was read and adopted. 

‘The Preseyt then delivered the Fouxver’s Goto Mena to the 
Baron O. vox pen Dsnxex, and the Vicroria Gown Mzpat to 
Captain Jasces A. Gxanr, who each returned thanks. 

‘After tho reading of tho Anniversary Address, Sir Heury 0. 
Rawlinson proposed, that tho regulation which provides that the 
President bo changed every two years should bo suspended in 
the election that was now to take place ; stating that Sir Roderick 
‘Murchison had already explained, in his Address, the peculiar 
‘circumstances undor which he was unanimously roquostod by the 
Council to allow himself to bo put in nomination as President for 
‘the onsuing year. 

Mr. Jon Orawzunn seconded the resolution, which was then put 
and oatried unanimously. 

‘The Sorutineers, after the complotion of the ballot, reported that 
Sir Roderick I. Murohison had been unanimously re-elected Presi- 
Gent, and that the changes recommended by the Council had been 
adopted: namely, John Crawfurd, Esq., r.n.s,, and Maj.-Gen, Sir 
H.C. Rawlinson, xcn., to be Vice-Presidents in place of Sir G. 
Everest, retired, and Lord Ashburton, deceased : Laurence Oliphant, 
Bsq., Secretary, to xeplace W. Spottiswoode, Esq., who has resigned: 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back; T. H. Brooking, Bsq.; Rt Hon, Sir 
David Dundas, a.2.; the Hal of Donoughmore; Liout.-Gen. Fox, 
and H. Danby Seymour, Bsq., 1.2, to succeed, as Councillors, John. 
Crawfurd, Bsq., and Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Rt Hon, Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Admiral Murray, Commodore A. Ryder, E. O. Smith, 
¥sq,, and Colonel H. Yule. ‘The appointment of Reginald Cocks, 
Hq., a8 Treasurer, in place of B, Biddulph, Bsq. (deceased), was 
‘also confirmed. 

Dr. Wasim, in announcing the result of the scrutiny, said that 
the took the opportunity of thanking the President and Council for 
‘adopting the suggestion he throw out last year with reference to 
the balloting papors, to the effect that they should be sent out, as is 
the custom in other Societies, two or three weeks previous to the 
Anniversary Meeting, in order that Fellows might have ample 
opportunity to select tho names of those whom they wished to serve 
on the Council. 
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‘Tho Barl of Doxovsinwonk, in conclusion, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President, the Council, and the Scrutineers, eoupled 
with the request that the Address be allowed to be printed; and 
tho Paisenz, in acknowledging the compliment, stated that after 

=» the expiration of the present year’s servico he must positively 
retire, 

‘The Meoting then separated, 
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PRESENTATION 





ROYAL AWARDS. ‘ 





© ue Founder's Gold Medal to Baron O. vox pen Dacxex, for his 
two surveys of the lofty mountain of Kilimandjaro, which he ascor- 
tained to be oapped with snow, and to have an altitude of 20,088 
feet. ‘The Patron's or Victoria Gold Modal to Captain Jawes A. 
Gnawr, for his joumoy from Zanzibar across Eastern Equatorial 
Africa to Egypt, in company with Captain Speke, and for his con~ 
tributions to the work of that Explorer. 


j 





‘The Paosmave heving-callea up the Baron O. von der Deoken, 
thus addressed him :— 


4 Banos Canes vox pen Dzoxes, 


“This Medal is decreed to you for the two remarkable journeys 
which you have performed from the Bast coast of Africa to the great 
‘Mountain of Kilimandjaro, in each of which, with the assistance of 
‘Mr. Richard ‘Phornton in the first and of Dr. Kirsten in the second, 
‘You made many astronomical observations, and constructed a oon 
toured map of the region. You also determined numerous alti- 
tudes by barometrical measurement, and estimated the highest of 
the peaks of the mountains to be 20,065 English feet above the sea, 
and proved it to be covered with snow. 

“In theso expeditions you further collected rook specimens 
which have demonstrated that, in a remote period, this mow-oapped 


ik was an. active volomO, oo i ehh 
aS Phe ou Salis ea ake A re 
Meee ow voctod gk ‘You took with you, 
‘which, having b« ee es ‘to Zanzibar, were 
found lo have varied only 7" in 120 days. 

““T further applaud your unabated zeal and energy in your pre~ 
sent desire to explore the interior of Wastern Africa, inasmuch as 
have just fitted ont at great expense. a new expedition, and 
fave conshructed river imonsteamer wherewith you hope to 
‘ascond ono of the rivers flowing from Mount Kenia, and thence 
* to explore unknown regions, and if possible to follow down one of 
the main eastern afiinents of the Nil And, as you have named 
your new vessel the Guelph, I trust that this name, cherished 
by Baglishien ‘who lived in the days when Hanover and England 

‘You Viti @ 
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constituted, as it were, ono country, may be a happy ome 
success which wo all hope may crown your noble enterprise.’ 





Baron vox er Deoxex replied -— 
“This is but the second time that T have had the honour of being 
prosont at a Mooting of the Royal Goographical Society. |The first 
Fimo, besides being kindly welcomed, T was elected an Honorary 
Member of tho Socioty, and now a stil greater honoor is awarded 
mo.__ It is quite impossiblo for mo, as a stranger unfamiliar with the 
English language, adequately to express my thanks for the distino- 
Yion, It is trao, I always entertained a hopo that, after returning, 
Fron ny travel iight perhaps have the, god frtene to nenatre 
Metal gift which every Explorer ought to look forwatd to 4s 
‘the highest testimonial of his work having beon woll and success 
fully done... Whather, the journey for which Iam, now preparing 
ll bers macies, od only vaoma} Buk. have the fran dt 
ion; and, if any accident should arise to myself during 
‘expedition, Chavo mado such disposition that my party (consisting 
of foveal able and aclntido men) will bo ablo to onrry out my 
ani 
m lappy and proud Xam to-day, there is, still sme wadnee 
mingled with it. I miss horo my poor friend tho lato Richard 
‘Thornton, your countryman and my companion during my first ex- 
‘oursion to Kilimandjaro, Wo did not at that timo reach ao great 
fan clovation as I did in the second journey, in which, with tho 
id of Dr. Kirsten, I correctod tho mistakes of tho first, ’ Thornton 
nevertheless. the first European besides myself who pono- 
‘rated’ farthor than the low hilla surrounding tho ggpat mountain, 
+ and settled. “by hiv testimony the question of mowy mountain’ 
untorinl capi Bs wes get we ytd exttsmbly 
a the expedition, observations, working vei 
‘iborsuy ‘the theodolite, and ass geologist in ising ad 
Aoscribing the rocks. If Lever come back to Europe and publish 
fm account of may travel, Tshall ne omit to give duororetth tip 
Jamnented companion, By 
‘In oonolusion X fol it my duty to, exproas publicly my bart 
thanks to you, Sir Roderick, our distinguished President, who, from 
tho first timo I mado your acquaintance, wore so kind as to give mo 
in every way assistance and good counsel regarding my now ox- 
dition, and who have used your influence to obtain for mp 
support of Hor Majesty's cruisers as well as of tho authorities 
‘onith African coast.” 
‘| In presenting. tho Patron’s Medal to Captain Grant, Sir Roderick 
‘thus addressed that Officer :— 
"Oirran Ghia, 5 


1, “\Bloven. months havo elapsed since we received your leader, 
bo seme ke, bee pascoral te these walls, petted ‘cordial: 
edguieal 




















of the great services you: had performed in opening 


i 
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out Eastern Equatorial Africa, and in showing how the White 

Nile flowed from the very lake previously discovered by your 

distinguished companion. Captain Speke having, on his arrival 

‘Rt Gondokoro, received the Medal most justly granted to him for 

tho great discovery of Lake Victoria Nyanza, we, in conferring this 

Medal upon you, wish it to be understood that wo once more 

emphatically mark our deep sense of the value of the first great 

expl estion ‘of those lands around it, made by Captain Speke and 
youre 

«Whon you returned hore our Anniversary had passed over, and 
both our Medals had been adjudicated, or you would, doubt 

‘before now, have received the highest honour which we have it 

in our power to bestow. It was, fowover, ‘@ source of true gratifi- 

+ cation to us to see that the King of Italy was, in the moan time, 
foremost in recognising your morit, as well as that of your skilful 
Teader, and affixed to cach of his Medals the appropriate motto of 
* Honor a Nilo!” 

“On my own part I.can truly say that, on tho many occasions in 
which it has beon my lot to present Medals to Explorers of distant 
regions, T never had greater satisfaction than on the present ocoa- 
‘sion. For now that Dhand to you this Medal, bearing the effigy of 
Queen Victoria, T foe! that we Geographers are not merely recom? 
pensing the noblo: and disinterested. companion of Speke, but, as 
soldier of tho olden time myself, Thavo a special pride in reoogmising 

in you the gallant young Officer, who, in the Indian smutiniy, 

‘and despite a severe wound, was the means of saving from serious 

Aisastor tho rearguard of the illustrious Havelock, as he advanced 

to tho relief of Lucknow. 

Accept, tin, this, our gracious Patton's Medal, ‘and comsidex it, 
as our Victoria Cross.” 


Captain Gnawr then repliod :— 


Sir Roderick Murchison and Gentlomen,—It was daring’ w 
recent sojourn on the Continent that I received the communscation’ 
from: tho Council of the Royal Geographical. Soci aoe 


they puarhooely erases we one of their Gold Medals 
: you: pele oc tiie ata 
ee oy ie as sign tas beget 

















“asi i ‘te onow, 
‘the Modal from your batds, Str, from whoni T have 
slwaye experienced so much kindnony enhances the value of 0 gift 
which I shall cherish tp my-dying day. Ifeel so much embarrassed, 
by the distinction you have conferred upon me, that T am quite wn, 

srepared to express myself in the language I should wish, " I hope, 
therefore, you will excuse the few words ih which I thank you 
the honou you havo done me.” a 





a2 
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ADDRESS 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Dalivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 28rd May, 1864, 


‘By Stk Roveniox Inceny Muromtsoy, 1.0.0, 
PRESIDENT. 





Guvruxwes, 

Th commencing this Addross, which, for the reasons I 
assigned at tho preceding Anniversary, I fully believed would bo 
tho last I should have the honour of delivering to you, I feel ‘that, 
in addition to what has appeared in tho Report of the Counoil, I 
‘ought to oxplain how it has happened that again 9 list has boon 
‘propared in which my namo i propose as your President elect for 


year, 
aaa: fageuxe you, Gentlemen, that my ‘retirement had been 
‘completoly arranged. With the advice of somo of our leading 
members, T had, in faot, sooured tho pervicas'of distinguished 
geographer and scholar, to be recommended us my successor, when 
‘unforeseen circumstances ovcurred which created disquietude in the 
minds of many well-wishers of the Socioty, if coupled with my rotire- 
‘ment from office, Our excellent senior Secretary, Mr. Spottiswoodo, 
having found it absolutely nocossary, from the pressure of his other 
fayvoations, to retire, and our new Assistant-Seoretary, Mr, Green- 
field, having reoontly mot with a premature death, the Council laid 
‘pofore nie their unanimous request, that in this difficulty, and with 
‘a now staff fo bo: appointed, I would consent to continue in office, 
As nothing could induco mo to leave the good geographical ship, 
to which I am 0 heartily attached, in a moment of distress, 80, in 
‘the belief that I may be Able to steor her for a time, Ihave con- 
sented to romain at the hielm for ono year, if such should prove 
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to be the wish of the Society. You therefore, Gentlemen, if you 
choose me once more, must take upon yourselves the responsi- 
bility of re-electing your weather-beaten chief, who on his part 
‘ean only assure you that, if you do so, he will put forth in your 
‘cause whatever energy is left in him. 
In tho mean time I may say that the losees in our staif have been 
‘well made up ; for whilst our accomplished Secretary, Mr. Clements 
‘Markham, remains, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, the well-known ‘tra- 
‘veller in many countries, takes the place of Mr. Spottiswoode; and 
‘the post of Assistant-Secretary is already ocoupied by a true traveller 
and good geographer, Mr. H. W. Batos, tho author of that popular 
‘and instructive work, ‘The Naturalist on tho River Amazons? 
‘Tho man who, in pursuit of the beauties and truths of natural 
history, has spent cloven years of his lifo in rogions known to fow 
‘Europeans, and who has sinco published so striking an a 
‘them, wil, I anticipato, bo found to possoss all tho qualities of a 
‘good Assistant Sooretary and Editor of our publications. 
‘Since our last’ Amniversnry we have made an addition to! our 
mombors of eighteen distinguished geographers of foreign lands, as 
mentioned in the Report of our Cotmefl y and in this act we havo 
not only honoured ourselves, buthave greatly mtigmentéd our mds 
of obtaining the best and freshest knowledgo of the advanoes of our 
science in France, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, South America, 
tho United States, Portugal, and Donmark.* 
Tn former years I have had, as I now havo, the satisfaction to 
‘announce that the numbers of our ordinary Fellows havo inoreasod, 
‘and are inoreasing, and that our losses by death have boon small 
in comparison with the great accession of new Fellows, In fact, 
‘tho cloctions made in two of our ordinary days of meoting would 
penis the whaler we lve by death dosing Saye TEBe 
“Sptosporous, flowing tide should oontinto, wo may really reach that 
bcp Seosigeane sb eran pbc ie eed 

ind then wo’ may” be Obliged to Limit our numbers, ‘and fill up_ 
‘tho annual vacancies only. 








OBITUARY. 


I naturally commence the record of the losses we have sustained 
in the death of our Associates with a notice, however brief, of that 
good and well-beloved man, my immediate predecessor, the late Lord 


et See Couneil Report, Appendix F, p. 25. 
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‘Asspunrox., Born in the last year of the last century, William 
Binigbam Baring succeeded to his father, the first peer, the great 
merchant prince Alexander Baring, whose is bound up in 
{geographical annals, as baving been the chief British Commissioner, 
‘assisted by Colonel Mudge, RE., and my friend W. G. Feather 
stonhaugh, in settling the boundary between tho United States and 
British America, Reosiving part of his education in Geneva, he 
iain gpd classical honours at Oxford, where he was a mexaber of 

riel Colloge, and where under Whately, the lato Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Davison of Oriel, he aoguired, that tasto for gencral 
Jmowledge which he eyer retained, During the administration, of 
‘Sir Robert Peel, and when a, member of the, House of Commons, 
hie gooupied. the, ofan Snoxotary. of the Bord of Control, 
of Paymaster of tho Forces, and, of Tzeasurer of the Navy 
wr xq e90n 08 ho became possessed of tho title and. tho grent landed 
‘ilates of is father, Lord Ashburton wos enabled to exercise 
Tiberally his love of true beneficence ; and on snumberless ocoasions 
hy quietly and unostentatiously, but zealously, ocoupiod himself in 
‘gta of well-considered encouragemont of merit, and in countless 
‘works of charity ; whilst his exertions to improve the education 
‘and condition of the humbler classes, wore unceasing. 

Tn, his, capacity of President of this Society, J had perhaps morp 
‘pportunities of estimating his hearty devotion to our causo than 
‘ost of my Associates, and I ean sinosrely doclare, that nothing but 


‘iUL hath, over prevented his personal, at cour meetings ; 
bs oven when ‘by illness, ‘wore anxiously 
4 ‘to onr well-being ‘and advancement, ‘able to be 
‘mong us, higelegent and appropriate Addresses, bia genuine friend 
Henm and partioipation in, our proceeding partes je ‘aD 
Fellows of this Society. It has been incorrectly stated. that ho 
resigned his office on account of ill health ; for, threatenod as he 
yas with the malady which ultimately proved fatal, he strove to 
4p his duty throughout hi nial term of office. As his malady 
“Jnoreased, his health underwent go great a change for the worse, 
a, but for the unremitting and soothing attentions of the devoted 
‘and nocomplished Jady who mourns his loss, his life could not have 
‘poen protraoted as it was to the 23rd of March last. 
fn’ short, ont’ Into President was a man of #0 guilelesé and 
honourable’ «:stathp, that no’ one could have had mud 
‘vith him without loving ‘him;'and those who knew 
join with me in asserting that fow men of our, generation have 
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passed through life more usefully or blamelessly, or left bebind 
thom truer feelings of regard and affection, than William Bingham 
Lord Ashburton. 

Rear-Admiral John Wasurxaros, on., ¥.n.6.—In the year 1858 it 
‘was my province, in reviewing the meritorious life of that eminent 
ydrogrophor and noble character, Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
fort, to solace my Assooiates with the reflection, that the British 
Navy and this Sooiety hailed a most worthy sucoossor in our former 
Scoretary, Captain Washington. Alas! ho also has now been taken 
from us, Born in 1800, John Washington entered tho Navy in 
1812, and saw much active sorvioe in the frigate Jui, in the 
waters of the Chesapeake and on the American coasts. Afterwards, 
in tho Silyl frigate (Capt. Forrost) he was occupied in pursuing 
the Amorioom Commodore Rogers up to Spitzborgen. Tn this 
‘voyagoho acquired much sofentific knowledgo under the thon master 
of tho vossel, afterwards Sir W. Bain, in moking astronomical and 
magnetioel, observations, Following up this knowledge in the 
Boyal Nayal: College at Portmouth, ho there obtained a prize gold 
modal in 1816 ; after which he soryed threo years in the Forth, both 
on the North American Station and in the Pacific... While on this 
ast sorvice ho nearly lost his life through a. sailor's falling wpon 
hhim from the mast, and throwing him senseless into the ven, from 
whiob he was ouly rosoued by oxtraordinary offo 

‘When appointed Lieutenant in 1821, and obtaining leavo to 
comé home, ho disembarked at Valparaiso, and crossed the Andes 
to Mendoza, riding over the Pampas to Buonos Ayros. Returned 
to England, ho was transforred to thé Parthian, and passed two 
‘yeara in tho Wost Indios; and afterwards, obtaining leave, ho tra- 
Yelled in France, Spain, and Italy, improving himself in languages, 
Going to,#0a again in 1827, he was four yoars afloat in, the Medi 
‘termapean, in the, Weasel and the Dartmouth; and-during this service 
‘he explored the. interior of Moroooo in, oompany with the Mnglish 
Consul-Genorel Drummond Hay, making astronomical observations 
in his ronte, and fixing the true position of places hitherto un- 
otormined. A momoir containing these observations was a com- 
munication to. our Society in tho first year of our existence, and 
published in the first volume of our Journal. 

Constantly occupied. in. useful studies, he obtained the. rank of 
Commander in, 1883, and was ever active in promoting: the scons 
‘of our then young Society, when, in 1886; ho succeeded to our first 
Soeretary,. Commander Maconochie. Once placed in that office, I 
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‘well reoslleot what vigour 


‘he infused into all our proceedings, 


Whether in stimulating important travels and enterprises, or by 
greatly improving our publications, in the editing of which be 
Taboured assiduously, assisted only by a single clerk. It was he, in- 
deed, who introduced among us the practice of annually reviewing 


the progress of geography in 


‘tho past year, a practice which was not 


adopted by our Presidents until that distinguished scholar the late 
‘Mr. William B. Hamilton set the example in 1889. Iam reminded 


by the eloquent and admirable 





etch of his life by M. d’Avézao 


that a very’ important anonymous suggestion made by Washington, 


nid signed A. Z., which was 
of tho Royal Geographical 


‘addressed to the President and Council 
Society, and auggesting the Antarotio 


‘Dxpedition of James Ross, was never printed, though it was recorded: 
in the Bullotin of the French Society. After five years of invinablo 
‘sorvigos to this Society, Washington, in 1841, took the command of 
‘he Black Hogs, in which ship he brought the lato King of Prussia 
Yo Bngland. My friend, Baron Alexander von Humboldt, being the 
‘King’s chief advisor, the favourable impressions produced on the 
hind of tho ilustrious traveller by the knowledge and acquire- 
tients of tho ox-Secretary of tho Geographical Society were such 


that, on the rocommendation 


of that Sovereign, Washington obtained 


tho rank of Post-Captain, Up to the year 1847 he was employed 
‘tym Nautical Surveyor in the Blazer ; und on many parts of our own 
‘Coasts he aot that example of scrupulous exactitude of obiervation 
had, boon ily impreted upon him by his revered chief, 
tonthom’in 1888 he wucododed os Hydrographer of the 


Bowufort, ho introduoed the 
hho had #0 efficiently applied 


was a thoroughly conscientious, 


/"xdmitalty, Ti this now post, following ‘the bright oxample of 


‘simno spitit: of aotion and. ordot which 
to the improvement of our Society, and 
indefatigable, and clear-hoaded 





Director of that laborious office. "In it, besides oompiling for us 
annually that oxcollent résumé of all the British Nautical Surveys of 
‘each year, which forms #0 highly valuable a portion of our Journal— 


‘which is now continued through the goodwill of his 





successor, 


‘Gupt, Richards—Washington lost no opportunity presented to him 
‘py hisofieinl position, of rendering us essential sorvice in promoting 
every geographical expedition of importance. Deeply imbued, lik 
imuny a gallant-soaiman, with the profoundest sense of the obliga 
tions and duties of @ Christian, he had all along taken thé liveliest 


interest in evory exploration 
‘Provement of the natives and 


of Africa which might tend to the’im- 
the abolition of the trade ini slaves. “Tt 
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-was therefore with especial zest that he backed up Livingstone when 
the latter had resolved to execute his second journey; and it was 
chiefly owing to the enorgy of Washington that the bold traveller 
was furnished with the steam-vessel by which the ascent of the 
Zambesi river was to be accomplished, though the expense of fitting 
out a vessel drawing less water for the ascont of the river Shiré fell 
‘ntizely upon Livingstone. Nor had Washington been less oon- 
spicuously and untiringly active in supporting Lady Franklin 
through all her efforts in search of her missing husband ; and if 
others had been as true-heartod in that causo a8 thoso lamented men, 
Beaufort and Washington, that horoio lady would not havo beon left 
to spond her own fortuno in doing that which it was the bounden 
uty of the country to havo accomplishod, Fxom repoated conver- 
‘ations on this subjeot with both of thoso eminent men, I know 
how truly they grieved with myself on tho loss of national dignity 
and right feeling which that apathetio conduct involved, 

‘Admiral Washington was ono of those men of highly nervous 
temperaments, and fecling hearts, who inovitably fall victims’ to 
thoir zeal and sensibility, ‘whilst duller men plod on and live. 
Bxhaustod by over-exortion in his office, he obtained Teavo of 
‘absence to travel on the Continent, in the hope that Jhis whattored 
hhoalth might be restored ; and with this objeot he repaired to Havre, 
‘Thore he made at first some progress, particularly when reanimated 
‘and rejoiced by the arrival of his second son, Henry Halford, from 
the Chinese station; whon suddenly he was struck down by an 
order that the youth shoulA sail to tho Pacific. With natural im- 
patience he hastened, ill as ho was, to London, to try to avert his 
Aisappointment; but having failed, his despondency and i-health 
inoreased, so he wandered into Switzerland on a forlorn-hope, and 


retummed to Havie to dio in tho wixty-third your of hie 
Ay wnt yi its i od og 











“With #hé sincerest Fegard for the personal character of Admiral 
‘Washington, and the deepest sonso of the grest worvices he ren~ 
orod to this country, and to this Sooiety in particular, it is indeed 
inost gratifying to reflect that ample justice has been done to his 
miomory by our Gistinguished Foreign Member, M. d'Avézao, in 
notice of his life’ and works, read hefore the Geographical Sooiety 
of Paris; whilst the honours which were paid to his remains hy’ all 
tho authorities, as well as by the inhabitants of Havze, on tho 
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occasion, of his interment, will nover be forgotten by the numerous 
friends of John Washington, This is indeed one of those kindnesses 
Which will the more link us on in bonds of continued friendship 
with our powerful allies and worthy rive the French. Admiral 
‘Washington was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of many soien- 
tific and philanthropic establishments. 
‘Porttock,—By the decease of Major-General Joseph Ellison Port- 
Jock, of the Royal Bngineors, our Society has lost » truly sound 
ographer, He was the gon of Captain Nathaniel Portlock, .¥., who 
circumnavignted the globe in the days of Ouptain Cook, and died one 
4f tie Captains of Greenwich Hospital, His son, who was born ab 
Gosport in 1794, was educated there and. ot ‘Tiverton, and finally 
at the Royal, Military Academy. at Woolwich... Young Portlock 
oe is ftewt: commission .in the corps of Royal Engineers in 
1810. In 1814 ho wan sent to Canada, where ho norved tll Sep~ 
‘tomber 1622, and took an active part in the war with the United 
States. He was at the sioge of Fort Brie, and, whon tho army 
retreated, was the engineer who constructed the lines and tétede- 
pont of Chippewa, at which Sir Gordon Drummond made his suo- 
‘Gossful stand and sayed Upper Canada, After his return from 
forvign service Lieutonant Portlock was appointed in 1824 to the 
Ordnance Survey, then under tho direction of Colonel Colby,* and 
vas one of tho assistants of that able officer, in companionship with 
ieee Drummond and Laroom, in preparing the materiale 
the measurement’ for tho, haao of ion, Accompanying 
nal Galo anand hens th, hn rgonemolrol 
zyors on. Divis’ Mountain, noar Belfast, whore tho frst obver~ 
ations of distant points were made with tho heliostat, then recently, 
invented by Lieutenant Drummond, 2&9 afterwards Under Seore- 
tary for Ireland. Boooming tho leader of, the trigonometrical 
‘ranch of the survey in Ireland, Portlock underwent great hard~ 
ships on the bleak coast of Donegal, in one part of which, though 
‘two of his soldiers perished, he persoveringly held on. until ho 
Trought his observations to a successful issue. Completing. the 
ation on various Irish mountains, he remained, in 1827, 
ler oamvas at heights of 2000 fect above the sea, till the middle 
of January, Up. to that timo ho had beon accompanied by Lieu 
tenant, now Major-Genoral, Sir Thomas: Laroom, K4.05 at Present 
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Under Secretary for Ireland; but thienoeforwand he continied his 
labours single-handed, In short, he indefatigably pursued his obser- 
vations with the great theodolite in all the chief mountains of 
Ireland, until the network .of the principal triangles was com: 
Ploted; whilst by observations aoroee tho Ohannel, mainly éffected 
by the employment of heliostats, the Irish triangulation was united 
‘with that of England and Wales. : 

‘Portlock also undertook the laborious duty of correcting the dis. 
‘erepancies which arose between the established points of the great 
triangulation and the junctions of the detailed work of the field- 
surveyors, and, provided with assistants, he so advanced those 
‘operations that in one year two millions of acres were completely 
sarveyed, With such ceaseless labour in observation, caloulation, 
‘and horizontal triangulation, Portlock united an claborato system 
‘of vertical measurements. The altitudes were first deduced from 
‘tho lovel of the sea by actual levelling to bases of altitude, and from 
‘thone ‘bases transferred, by aogles of vlovation and depression, to 
‘Aho sormit of: every -motintain, ‘hill, id station, “at distinoss 
‘averaging a mile érundor, on which the minor Jovellings of the 
detail survey depended. “This also was ‘at: first performed “in 
‘tho soparato ts, but’ ultitnatsly generalised into w syatém! 
‘With this view, Portlock personally carried a lino of levelling 
oross Ireland, from tho const of Down to thet of Donegal, and 
‘couse similar lines of levelling to be observed in other places. 
‘Tho result was, to furnish a more general and homogexieous seriod 
of altitudes than had ever before been accomplished. It is true that 
‘evon tho accuracy thus obtained proved insufficient for those increas 
‘ing wants and that improved knowledge which the sotentifie works 
‘of the day soon afterwards called for, though his contributions went 
for beyond tho original intention and requirements of the ‘i 
dentompluted-by Pasltamnent, ‘Thoss wants wore as ud 
‘phiod in Ireland by an elaborito ‘eystony of spevial spitit-levelling, 
crossing the island in: every dirdetion, and terminating’ at stations 
‘on the coast; where tidal observations were simultaneously made. 
‘Theso obsorvations were thoroughly executed: by Captain Cameron, 
‘who had been trained chiefly under Porélook ; and they furnished 
‘tho, material forthe admirable paper ‘by’ the Astronomer-Royal, 
published in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Londomy'*//2? 

‘Tho triangulation and altitudes of all Ireland being completed, 
Portlock was employed to cary out the views which Colonel. Colby 
had formed at the commencement of the survey in regard toa 
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geological survey of Ireland, but which the more pressing wants 
of the topographical branch had caused to be suspended. For 
that work, on Which Portlock’s abilities might have been equally 
developed, tho timo was past for making it a part of 
vey, and, after a single volume had been published, other public 
arrungemonts wore mado, and the Geological Survey of the British 
Teles was established under Sir Henry do la Boche. It is, however, 
my bounden duty, as a geologist, to state that this volume of Port- 
Jock on the geology of Londonderry is  perfeot model fur fidelity 
of cbservation and minuto attention to phenomena,* ‘To the quick- 
oas of his eyo, and his resolution to urmount difficulties, we also 
‘owo tho first, doteotion in Ireland (‘Tiyrone) of those trilobites and 
other organic, xemaing which, enabled. him. to identify thove rooks 
‘with, the Silurian, xocks of Bngland and Waley. very ehorthy. after 
‘ny first. classification of these older palmozoio rocks. In short, he 
not only described the physical and mineralogical features of 
thoso tracts, but oven so correctly desoribed and named all their 
imbedded organic remains, that his work will always be oon 
‘sidered ono of those stock picoes of science to which .goologiats 
fro largoly indebted. On many occasions, as ho rose in rank from 
‘captain to field-officer, Portlock showed, not only 60 a great a love 
for geology, but also. 90 true and solid an acquaintance with:the 
‘that, in the yoars 1857 and 1868 ho was elected to oocupy 
tho chair of tho Geological Society of London ; in whioh he was not 
peel dg tg Jndgmont aud, oourtery as a, Prosi- 








for tho fhithful, and elaborate xesoarch shown it hig 
Anpiversary, Addzosses,,..He was, in. truth, a goologist quite after 
‘my own heart; for inhim an aoquaintange, with Tooks, mis and 
fossils waa, united with the full knowledge and fecling of « true 
physical geographer. 

‘When his duties as a trigonometrioal surveyor were comploted, 
Portlock reverted to the active military dutios of his corps, and 
‘yas employed as Commanding Engineor at Corfu in the erection of 
the, fortifications now in process of domolition. Afterwards he 
commanded the Engineers at Portsmouth and at Cork. In 1858) 
much to his, honour, he wrote a memoir of the life of his old chief 
4n the Ordnanoe, Survey, General Colby, whose modesty had prer 
‘vented bis rendering justice to himself, who had done so much and 
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said little of his deeds, Subsequently General Portlock became 
the Inspector of Studies at the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich ; and, lastly, a member of the Council of Military Education, 
Failing health—the result, doubtless, of his extraordinary labours— 
bringing on paralysis, and compelling him to resign the last-named 
office, he returned to a pretty spot near Black Rook, Dublin, called 
‘Lota ; where, soothed by the attentions of his devoted wife, he died 
on the 14th February, 1864. 

For much that is given in this sketch of my lamented friend I 
‘am indebted to his distinguished brother Engineer officer Major- 
General Sir Thomas Laroom, with whom I cordially agree in thus 
summing up our estimate of the man :— The charactoristios which 
shone forth in Portlock during his well-spent life, whether as a 
soldier, a geographer, or a geologist, wore,—undaunted courage in 
facing difficulties, Spartan endurance and invincible perseverance 
in.oyerooming thom. Endowed, when in the zenith of his career, 
‘with « fram and norves of iron, he exhibited. such a vast power of 
‘continuous Iabour that ho achieved every object he haa in view; 
whilst great ability and a puro love of knowledge were in him 
guided and governed by tho highost senso of honour, and, moral 
reotitude.” 

Gonoral Albert doa Manaéon.—Our list of Foreign Members has 
inthe last year been deprived of the name of one of those brave soldiers 
of whom Italy has reason to be proud, and who, in the latter part 
moro ospooially of his distinguished career, has been a most devoted 
‘and successful contributor in the advancement of geography. Albert 
do La Marmora, who died last year at Turin in his 75th year, and 
was born at the same plgco in April, 1789, was the socond born of 
eight brothers of an ancient noble family, four of whom becama 
distingnished General Officers. . Bntering tho military serviog 
‘the North of Italy was united with Franco under tho Hirst} 

‘hist eduention. was completed at the MiliterysSchool of Fontaine- 
Dleaw, iniwhioh ho was woll instruoted in mathematics. by ‘the 
famous Puissant. After some years of local adventure he served in 
the army which, advancing from Italy, retrieved tho dofoat of 
Asporn; and he fought in the great victory gained by the first 
‘French Emperor at Wagram. Althongh a serious malady come 
pelled him to leave the army in 1811, he was called again into 
activity, and, taking. part in. tho battles of Lutzon and Boutzen, he 
obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour., He was.also engaged 
4nitho/disastrous battles of Gross Becren and Leipzig; and, when the 
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star of Napoleon set in 1814, La Marmors, retumed to is ‘native: 
city, afill holding, after eight years of hard service, the rank of 
Lieutenant only. Our own fine old soldier, Lord Clyde, was, in a 
similar way, long an unknown brave subaltern, 

In the year of peace which followed the short war of 1815, his 
active spirit led Albert do La Marmora into liberal demonstrations; 
which caused him to be exiled to the Island of Sardinia. This 
event, which seemed untoward, proved however to be most bene 
ficial to geographical science. It threw ‘this zealous man upon 
‘ido own resources, and he began to work ont the geography of em 
land, which, though it gave for a long period a title to orownod 
‘hoad, bad boon hitherto quite misrepresented in tho soientifio maps 
‘of Buropeau’ countries, Tn subsequent years, regaining his froedom 
jand proper position, he advanced to higher rank and occupied publio 
‘stationg ‘of importance; among which was the Direotorship of the 
Royal Naval School at Genoa, An activo adherent of the gallant 
‘but unfortunate Charles Albert, he received from that King, shortly 
defore his abdication, tho rank of ‘Lieutonant-General ; and under 
‘the prosont King of Italy was decorated with high honours, 

‘Having thus briefly sketched his publio career, it is now my duty 
to unito, as your representative, with tho Geographers of France and 
Thily, and T trust of evory country of the civilized world, in doing 
Yionour to’ the memory of the man who devoted his bost enorgion for 
many youts to tho completion of that beautifel map of Sardinia, for 
‘tho construption of which wo placed ‘him in tho list of owe Foroign 

This wild 








work ia not only ant example of about an 

‘“Worktinship, in'the féptesentation of « tract highly diversified it 

‘ut: has boon admirably ilkuwtewted: by’ this, well illod 

1s which he ‘published on the Natural Hi Antiquities, 
‘and Geology of his favonrite island, so that the Tabours which he 
‘eommenced in 1819 were not really terminated ‘until 1860, Whilét 
my eniinont contemporary M. d'Avézao, in hin Address to the Geo! 
fogioal Sooioty of Franco, speaks with the warmth of a friénd and 
‘of General Albert do La Matrmiora for his deseriytion of tha 
‘of Bardinia, lof mo sstire you that at alate poriod T 
refolded to converse with tho decedied Genioral, when’ I foyna 
shat he “geilously intent upon’ doing all justioe to thio wast 
el ee entrar ‘Not content swith Mag 
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his encyclopedic and praiseworthy labours so united Sardinia with 
Piedmont, as thereby to constitute the strongest reason, independent 
even of the rights of regal inheritance, why the race of inhabitants 
of that fino island should never be severed from the Italian kingdom. 
It is as a benefactor to humanity in its widest sense that the memory 
of this true devotee to the cause of scionco and lottors will be pre- 
served to future ages, when tho names of many a greater official 
personage of our time will have passed into oblivion, 

Tho Karl of Era and Kixcannixe.—The lato Ear] of Elgin was a 
Fellow of our Sooioty, and it is but a brief timo since you heard his 
‘ico in this room, nnostontatfonsly dosoribing the results of those 
great ovonts which havo revolutionised the relations betweon the 
European world and tho most romoto and most civilived empires of 
‘Asia, ‘Tho Into Karl, bom in 1811, was educated at Bion and 
‘Oxford, and was tho friond and contemporary in years with such 
statoanon as Lords Dalhousie and Canning, ana William Gladstone. 

‘With a slender patrimony, and no other advantage to bogin life 
than an anoient Soot’s pedigree, Lord Elgin fought his way to emi- 
nonoo by foroo of talonts, assiduity, and intogrity, and was truly the 
Duilder of his own fortune and renown. Diplomacy was the branch of 
administration, including colonial administration, in which ho rose 
‘and hore, from the magnitude and importance of the transactions in 
which he happened to bo engaged, but still more from tho skill with 
which he conducted thom, ho is entitled to rank among the first diplo- 
matists of our timo, His first responsible offico was that of Governor 
‘of Jamaica, from which he was transforrod to the more importantand 
difficult office of Governor-Gonoral of Canada, which he discharged. 
with skill and officionoy, conducting to a succossful issue those ne- 
gotiations with our frontior relatives, which, founded on tho solid 
Dases of freodom, justice, and equality, ought to insure pesoo and 
‘contentment to'the parties concerned... But by far the, most valuable 
sorvioes which Lord igin rendered to the State were those which 
ho achieved in Ghina and Japan, ‘The first mission to China began 
in 1857, and lasted two years; tho second began in 1860, and tor- 
minated in the saine year; 40 that in all, between China and Jay 
he passed threo years of most laborious and responsible employment. 
‘This successful diplomacy has thrown open to us four new port in 
China, and as many in Japan, You oan judge to what extent we 
are already profiting by his Lordship's services, when I state that 
e value of the exports and imports of Britain and her Colonies 
swith the two empires already reaches the yearly sum of 40,000,002. 

Youu Vitt. R 
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Suoh services as these will assure to Lord Elgin a record in our 
ational histor 

‘Tho operations which have led to these great results gave the 
Earl of Elgin an opportunity of displaying that self-reliance, 
promptitude of action, and political courage, which eminently dis- 
tinguished his character. The nows of the outbreak of the great 
Indian rebellion having reached him on his routo to Ohina, he at 
‘once approciated the extent of the danger, and, on his own reapon- 
sibility, diverted the whole naval and military expedition from its 
original destination, By his command, the force which was meant 
for the Peiho proceeded to the Ganges, and largely contributed to 
the suppression of the insurrection ; for it was in timo, not only for 
the protection of Caloutta, but for the oupture of Lucknow. Tn this 
last crowning achievement, performed at tho distance of 600 miles 
‘out of the bounds of their own special clement, even the Navy took 
‘part; for who oan forget the part played in it by the gallant William 
Pee) and his sailors? 

Shortly after his xetum from China, Lord Blgin was promoted to 
‘the most lucrative, but also the most difficult and responsible, office 
under the Crown—the Government of India; and assuredly none of 
‘his predecessors bronght to it 80 large and various a praotical ox- 
perience, while in talents he equalled the most distinguished of 
‘thou, Had his life boon spared, his talenta, enorgy, and industry 
-wonld have boon oqual to the cultivation of the grand field which 
‘was now opened to him. He proceeded to India in 1861, and died 
‘ot hia post in 1868, at the ago of 62, much too oarly for his country 
‘wad his friends ; tho malady which proved fatal to him being an 
organic affection of the heart—without doubt, the effect of long, 
Inborions, and anxiots publio services on a poouliarly sensitive oon- 
stitution, 

Tn dying at his post in India, this eminent public servant was 
spared the misery which befell his predecessor, Lord Canning, in 
‘the loss of his wife; for, happily, the accomplished Countess of 
Elgin, who had devotedly followed her lord to the East, has sur- 
-vived, and will doubtless so bring up her children as to lead them 
40 emulate the groat deeds and virtuous life of thoir noble parent. 

“Phe death of the Admiral of the Fleet brings me to notice, how- 
‘ever briefly, one of tho distinguished seamen of Nelsonian days, 
Sir W. Hutt Got, o.0.n., entered the Navy in 1789, Ho was present 
as Lioutonant of the Afiners, under the command of Lord Nelson, 
‘when that vessel captured the Spanish frigate Sabina, He next took 
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part in the cutting-out of the Mutine from under tho batteries at 
Teneriffe, When in command of the Urani, the boats of that vessel, 
in company with those of the Doris and Beautia, cut out the French 
‘National ship Za Chevrette, of 20 guns and 360 men, which was éon- 
sidered one of the most brilliant exploits of the kind ever performed. 
He served as Commandor-in-Chief in the East Indies from 1825 to 
1830, and on the Lisbon station from 1894 to 1837 ; and from 1842 
to 1846 ho acted as Souior Naval Lord at tho Board of Admiralty, 
Sir William joined the Royal Goographical Society in the your 1845, 

Rear-Admiral Octavius Veaawox Hancouwr, forth son of the lato 
Archbishop of York, ontorod tho Navy in 1803, and in the Calevtta 
performed a voyage round the world in 10 months and 8 days, which 
‘at that period was thought a very romarkuble foat. Te sorvod as « 
Liontenant: in 1809, in tho Daltio, with distnetion ; and in 1813, 
when in command of the Challenge, took part in tho wiogo of San 
Sobastian, and afterwards commanded the Blosom and Dori on the 
South American station, Admiral Hareourt took an active interest 
in many charitfes, and at his doath boqueuthed a largo sum of monoy 
for their maintenance. 

Roar-Admiral Fowsen entered the Navy in 1798, and sailed as 
Lioutonant with Captain Flinders on a voyage of discovery to Now 
Holland. Ho was afterwards wreoked on tho Cato Reof, when in. 
command of the armoa storeship Porpoiw; but ho ultimately suo 
ceeded in roaching Canton, whore he ombarked on board the Zar? 
Camden, Fast Indiaman, In cousideration of tho assistance that 
hho: afforded to Captain Danco in boating off the poworful French 
squadron undor Linois, ho was progonted by tho ast India 
‘Company with a sum of 8001, to purchase a pieco of plate, and the 
Patriotio Society awarded him a sword. Ho sorved in Sir R. 
Qalder's action, 1805, and took part in tho expedition to Walehereny 
1808." 

Onptain William Anuey entered the Navy in the year 1805. He 
served in the Standard at the passages of tho Dardanelles, undor Sir 
‘Thomas Duckworth, and was engaged in the reduction of Java. 

Goptain Allon served in tho Wilberforce steamer on her memorable 
expedition up the Niger, of which ho published an interesting 
account ; and in the year 1855 ho produced a work in 2 vole. on the 
‘Dead Sea and the Overland Communication with the Hast’. In 
this he advocated the outting of canal s0 as to admit the Mediter- 
ranean into the Dead Sea, and entered oxtensively into a comparison 

Re 
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botween this route and that by the proposed Suez Canal. Captain 
‘Allen took an active part in the proceedings of the Society, and 
spoke occasionally at our meetings. 

Captain W. A. Witurs entered the Navy in 1811, He served as 
Plag-Lieutonunt to Sir @. Cockburn, in the West Indies, and after- 
‘wards in command of the Jaseur and Frolic; and in 1845 he was 
granted a pension for wounds reosived in the service, 

Richard Tuonwrox.—Lhave now to speak of a gifted and promising 
young man, Mr. Richard Thornton, of Bradford, who has lost his 
life by his zealous exertions to extend our acquaintance with tho 
goography and’ geology of Eastern Africa, Iam proud to say that 
Richard Thornton received his scientific education in tho Royal 
School of Minos, over which I preside, and that, being desirous of 
‘coompanying Livingstone in his last explorations, I confidently 
recommended him to the good will of the great traveller. When 
Livingstone last loft our shores in March, 1868, young Thornton, 
then only ninoteon * years of age, accompanied him as goologist. 
Qualifying himself during the voyage and at the Cape of Good Hope 
{in making astronomical calculations, and being also a good sketcher 
of ground and capable of constructing maps, he was as well adapted 
to lay down the physical geography of the Zambesi River as to 
Aosoribe the various rocks which occupied its banks, 

In looking over his acourately-kept diaries, in which ho never 
failed to rogistor every fact, I find that he mado upwards of 7000 
observations, to, fix relative goographioal points and to determine 
‘tudes, on tho banks of tho Zambosi. Tx Teaving the tertiary 
rooks of tho Delta behind him, and in nsdénding that river to the 
rapide, he described numerous rocks of former igneous. 4 and, 
still further inland, various seafns of thick and good coal (of which 
tho Portuguoso may very largely avail themselves); proving, by 
‘the associated fossil remains, that the coal was of tho old ahd best 
‘ago of that mineral. 

‘His health having failed, ho was for a while ostrangod from tho 
Zambesi expedition, through a partial misunderstanding between 
hie obief and himself. ‘This having beon oompletoly done away 
with, when my young friend returned to work out and complete his 
Jabours in the Zambesi rogion, I should not hore allude to it, if not 
to recount the important sorvices he rendered in the mean time'to 
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geographical and geological sofence, by becoming ad interim the 
scientific companion of Baron 0, von der Decken, in his first survey 
of the Kilimandjaro Mountain, from Zanzibar and Mombas. 

Having reoontly examined the diary kept by Mr. Richard Thomton 
4n that journey between Mombas and the highest point the travellers 
reached, and also on their return to Mombas, or betwoen the last 
days of June and the 10th of October, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the labour is #0 graphically detailed, evory movement so aocu~ 
rately recorded, tho transactions with the various native tribes #0 
cleat}y explained, and every hour of tho 120 days’ oxpedition so 
swell accounted for, that, with the contoured map of the zegion which. 
hho propared, togothor with many sketches of tho forra of the ground, 
Loan really fancy myself, like his loador and himsolf, struggling to 
roach tho snowy oquatorial summits, ‘Tho numerous obstacles 
opposed by tho native chiofs, and tho manner in which, aftor #0 
many “‘showrys” or palavors, all difficulties were overcome; the 
porfeot description of the habits and dresses of the natives—of the 
‘metamorphosed structure of the rocks—the vegetation of ench zone of 
altitude—all those aro given ; whilst every moment of clear weather 
in that humid region was dovoted. to star and Lunar obsorvations, or 
to thoodolite moasurements of altitude, and the fixing of relative 
eogtuphical points, All this, too, was scrupulously performed 
by Thornton, notwithstanding oooasional attacks of fever, to which 
the Baron and himsolf wore subjected, 

Teannot but hopo that these diaries of an acouratoly minute 
philosopher, or at least largo portions of thom, will appear in print; 
for I havo read fow writings moro instructive and characteristic. 
Jn fact, until Baxon von dor Docker: and Thornton carried out this 
‘oxpodition, no other African traveller has ever had presented to 
‘him such @ vast variety of soones of mature, within so limited « 

+ compass, as those which aro seen in ascending from the enstern sen- 
‘hoard £6 the bunana-groves on the skirts of the mow-olad peaks of 
‘Kilimandjaro,,..As the aogount of this first ascent has boon given to 
Continental Europe in German, 60 we may rejoice that our Thornton's 
English version of the samo may soon appear; whilst Baron von 
der Decken, our Modallist of this year, unites with mo in the ex- 
pression of admiration of the undaunted efforts and able assistance 
of his companion. 

In truth, in his letters to myself, besides what is noted down in 
his diaries, ‘Thorton correctly desoribed (ama for the first time) 
tho nature of each rock of that region; by which I clearly leaned 
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that igneous rocks, whether syenites or porphyries, had penetrated 

« micaccous slaty metamorphic strata, and that streams of vesicular 
ava, which ooour on the flanks of the mountains, indicated clearly 
‘that the loftiost summits, now capped with snow, had been raised 
by the extrusion of a great subadrial voleano.* 

Ifhis lifo had beon spared, this fine young man intended, as he 
‘wrote to mo, to endeavour to traverse Afrita, and compare its East 
‘and West coasts with each other, as well as with its vast lacustrine 
contre, Anxious, however, to finish off in tho mean time those 
Inbours in tho Zambesi which ho had 0 far advanced, he rejoined 
his old obief Livingstone, and was on the point of completing tho 
‘map of a mountainous tract on the north bank of the stream, when, 
in over-exerting himself, he fell a viotim to that fovor which has 
proved so fatal to our missionaries, to the devoted wife of Living- 
stone, and which, on moro than one dcoasion, has nearly deprived 
‘of life that groat travollor himself, 

Ono of his companions for « time on tho Zambesi, tho Rev. 
‘Hemry Rowley, in writing to mo of the novor-flagging zeal and 
‘unoonquerable energy, as well as of the generous nature and high 
‘character of Richard ‘Thornton, adds:—“ Axo in hand, ho would 
‘out himself a path to the top of a thiokly-wooded monntain, never 
Jeaving it till the sotting sun made furthor obsorvations impossible,” 

In reviowing the journals and diarios of Richard Thornton, I am 
Jost in admiration of his patient labours of registration, when com- 
‘bined with his vivacity of desoription, With much a delinoator in 
‘Wor s/Thoentony and sich ab artint as Mrs Boineswho has sent 
‘homé such admitable coloured drawings of South-African soenes, 
particularly of the falls of the Zambesi—thoso of as who’ are 
destined never. to be ablo to penetrate into the southern. yartiof 
Africa, may quite realiso to our mind’s eyo the true chaructors of 
that grand continent, ‘Through the devotion of the brothers and 
sisters of the deceased traveller, tho whole of his voluminous notes 
‘nd observations have, Iam happy to say, beon carefully copied 
out and transmitted to us; and Tam confident that every one who 
‘extuhines them will declare with mysolf, that Richard Thornton was 
#0 gifted arising an explorer, that, had he lived, his indomitable 
‘zeal and Bis givat acquirements would have surely placed him in 
the front rank of men of science. He died on the 21st April, 1863, 
‘at the early age of twenty-five years. 
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E. Osborne Surri.—By the decease of my respected friend, Mr. 
B, Osborne Smith, the Council has lost a valuable auxiliary, whether 

_ in the management of our finances, in proparing the annual Reports, 
or in every way rendering himself useful. Possessed of sound good 
onso, and endowed with a most gonial disposition, he was truly an 
important link between the popular and scientific portions of our 
largo body; and on numerous occasions was of real service in calming 
irritation and in promoting harmony and goodwill amoug 18, 

‘As tho Troasuror of tho Club of tho Society, his choorfulnoss and 
argo-heartodnoss rondored him a gonoral favourite; and all its 
‘mombors havo united with mo in doploring his loss, whilst they 
chorish tho momory of his good deods. Ifo had boon for many years 
tho Actumy of tho Rolianeo Lifo Assurance Company, which office 
gave him full opportunity of displaying his mathomatioal abilitios 
‘and it is bolieved that tho laborious work of computing a long series 
of important and intricate calculations brought to a crisis the illness 
that torminatod his woll-apent and usoful life 

‘Mr, Osborne Smith was a Follow of the Sooisty of Antiquarios, 
and also of tho Zoological, Statistical, and Ethnological Societies; 
‘and was « member of Council in tho two last bodies, as well as in 
that of our own Society. Ho died on tho 26th April, 1864, in the 
ssixty-fifth year of his ago, deoply rogrottod, 

Boriah Borvtet,—Boriah Botfield, w.r., was a man of cultivated. 
‘mind, who expended much of his large fortune in tho promotion of 
‘antiquarian researchos, and im tho publication of literary works of 
merit. ‘Tho chief of thoso works aro—various ‘Lracts upon Biblio- 
‘graphy, communicated to th Philobiblion Society; Profaces to the 
first editions of the Grook and Roman Classios, and of tho Sacred 
Soripturos; Stommata Botevilliana; Exponses of England in the 
43th and 14th conturies; and Notes on. the Cathedral Libraries of 
‘Hngland.. Tn addition, to these,, Mo Botfield. made, various com- 
miunioations to the Society of Antiquaries, which have been duly 
noticed by the Prosident of that body, Earl Stanhope. 

William Cunrrn—William Cubitt, xv., was one of the most 
marked of that class of good and earnest men who, owing their 
success in life to their own exertions, riso to posts of distinction, 
‘He began lifo as a seaman; but in due time, following the bent of 
his gonius, he studied architecture, and became a most suocessful 
builder, In truth, William Cubitt was the architect of his own 
fortune, He rose to the loftiest civic dignity of these kingdoms, 
attaining at the same timo a seat in Parliament. Mr. Cubitt was 
‘80 justly popular, and so much esteemed for hia good sense, probity, 
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and engaging manners, that he was twice chosen Lord Mayor of 
London, and died infinitely regrotted by a large circlo of friends 
and admirers. : 

John Watkins Buerr.—Though not the sciontific originator of 
submatine telegrapby—an honour which was won by Professor 
‘Wheatstone*—Mr. Brett was distinguished by being the first to 
show, by the actual experiment of laying a gutta-percha wire aoi 
tho British Channel, in 1850, that the scheme was feasible. Ie 
hhad indeed called the attention of Government to tho ibjoct in 
1848, with the view of connecting Britain with her colonies. Ho 
afterwards (1846-7) endeavoured in vain to carry out his project 
under the Government of Louis Philippe, though he hed obtained. 
concession. At Inst, through his energy and ability, he obtained 
‘a renewal of the concession from Louis Napoleon; and in 1860 an 
experimental line was submerged by Mx. Brett between Dover and 
Cape Griznez, by which the first submarine message was sont from 
‘one country to another ; Tho Times’ of the day romarking, * tho jest 
of yesterday has become the fact of to-day.” ‘Tho prosont cable 
Ddotwoon Dover and Calais was laid in 1861, and the Dover and Ostend 
ine in 1853; tho latter undor a concession from the King of the 
Belgians, ‘The noxt trial was in the unknown depths of tho 
Mediterranean, under concessions from the French and Sardinian 
Governmonts, and resulted, in 1864, in uniting tho Island of Sar- 
Ainia with tho Continent of Burope, It would be superfluous to 
‘moo: farther Mr. Brott’s cotinoxion’ with: telegraphic entorprine : 
‘Walco if to sy, int in-1866 he was mainly instromontal in forming 
‘the Atlantis Telegraph Compny, of which he was one of tho 
Airootots, Tt is’ rato to: find w highly oultivated taste fer tho fine 
arts combined with wn ‘enterprising mind, yot such was eminently 
tho case with Mr. Brott, as proved by his well-known, choice and 
varied collection of works of art. Br, Brott died on the rd of 
December last, at the age of 58, hequeathing one-tenth of his largo 
property to charity. 

©. G, Povtrn.—0. G. Puller, Hsq., a respected friend of my own, 
‘was one of the representatives of Hertfordshire. He was a con- 
scientious, enlightened, and zealous Membor of Parliament, Ho 
ied most whexpeotedly, after a very short illness. 

Arthur Paair:Mr, Arthur Paget, the heir of a great estate; wis 
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too early cut off: in tho spirit of adventure and from love of 
geographical pursuits, ho had visited America, the Pacific Islands, 
Continental India, Java, with others of the Malayan Islands, and 
‘Northern Aftica. ‘In Obina, during our last operations against the 
Imperial Government, he sorved as a volunteer, sharing in the perils 
and privations of his military companions. 

‘The other deceased Fellows, who have not taken a prominent 
part in our proceedings, or havo been noted as authors or public 
‘charactors, aro—Mr, Henry Ancell; Mr. ‘Thomas Blackwell, an 
ablo Civil Enginoor; Mr. David Barclay, Mfr. William Jnokson, 
Mr. Georgo Lee, Mr. ‘Thomas Molson, tho Rov. W. Oxenham, 
Mr. Thomas Parr, tho Rov. G. O. Rowdon, Mr. John N. Rydor, 
Mr. W. Richardson, and Dr, ‘T'ronson.* 











Brivis Geoonarny, 


Admiralty Surveys.—~Tho Admiralty Surveys at homo and abroad 
have made adequate progress during the past year, although, owing 
‘to the completion of somo Coasts, and the retirement of officers, 
certain roduotions have taken place. 

English Coast.—Staff-Commander Calver, in the Porcupine, as re= 
surveyod the ostuary of tho Thames, a work which, owing to the 
shifting nature of tho sands, was much required. Ho has sounded 
over an area of 240 square miles, and will, during tho prosont year, 

* ontinue to trnoo tho changes to tho north-east, along the coasts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, till thoy disappear. ‘The evor-changing: cha 
actor of tho sands off thoso shoros, and ospocially in the vicinity of 
‘Yarmouth and Lowostoft, oalls for continued activity on the part 
of our Surveyors; and under tho skilful and energetio. superins 
‘tendenoe of the officer charged with this service it is hoped that all 
‘tho requirements of navigation, yast as they are, will be fully pro- 
‘vided for! Captain Goorgo Williams, in tho Bann, has complotoly ro 
surveyed and elaborately sounded the Soilly Islands, within radins 
of 10 miles: his soundings cover an aroa of 650 square miles. During 
the present season he will bo employed in completing the deep-sea 
‘soundings on the south ooast of England, between the Eddystone 
and Portland. Commander George M. Alldridge, in the Asp, has 

1 fave aa foe fr on hat Genera ett eden, ‘Tho beers 


experienced geo ast be recorded next year. 
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surveyed Caermarthen Bay, with the rivers Taff and Towey; thus 
‘completing the north shore of the Bristol Channel, ‘his officer, 
after a long, active service, extending over thirty years, has retired, 
with his promotion, and has been suoceeded by Commander David 
Aird, who during the present season will continue the sounding of 
the southor shore of the Channel, between Minehead and Hartland 









satisfaptorily completed; and no delay will take place in the publ 
cation of this important part of the Scottish seaboard, on a scale 
commensurate with all the requirements of the seaman. ‘Chere 
romains now to complete tho entiro western coast of Scotland but a 
‘mall portion of the Island of 'yres, Skorryvore, and its off-lying 
angers, with the deep-sea soundings in the samo neighbourhood, 
‘whioh, under the ireotion of Captain J.B, Bedford and Mr, Stanton, 
will no doubt be brought to a close by tho ond of this your. 

Captain Bedford and his Assistants, during tho past season, havo 
urveyed 142 milo’ of the exposed coasts of Coll and Tyree ; and 
rounded over an area of 197 square miles, bosides other details, 

Commander Thomas has completed tho shores of Benbecula and 
‘Harris, and rotires with promotion after a long and unbroken period 
of notive service of over thirty years. 

‘fhe Survey of the Channel Islands, undor Staff-Commander John 
Richards, has mado good progress during the past season, and is 
doing continued with that oare and mainuteness whith » coast-lino 
Wenot with 46 many hidden dangers necessurlly requires, 

Maditerranian.The Buxveys in this wea and the Grooian Archi- 
Pelago, undor Captain Spratt; on," and Ootsnender: Mansell, have 
steadily ptogrosied during the pust year. ‘The exinination of the 
different banks in the Malta Channel, tho Survey of ‘Tripoli, and 
the Island and Channel of Corfu, are among the most important 
‘works which havo beon completed. It will be learned with regret 
by all geographers that Captain Spratt, who has passed the greater 
‘part of his professional life in the active duties of the Mediterranean, 
Sutvoy, and for the last twelve years most ably conducted it, has 
resigned his important command. ‘Tho records of this Sooiety have 
_yeat by yéat feobly técorded the benefits which have been conferred. 
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on science and navigation by the energetic labours of this talented 
officer; but his works themselves will remain an enduring monu- 
ment of his skill and industry for ages yet to come. 

Commander Mansell, the late coadjutor of Captain Spratt, has 
taken his place; while Lieutenant-Commander Wilkinson has suc~ 
ceeded to that of Commander Mansell. 

Nowfoundiand—Captain Orlebar, with his Assistants, bas sur~ 
voyed 114 miles of the castern coast of Newfoundland, between 
Cape Raoo and Capo Spoar, including plans of soveral bays and 
harbours, and has sounded over an arca of 1330 square miles : his 
‘work is in process of engraving, 

"Tho examsination of this coast, undor Captain Short- 
Jand, is rapidly drawing to @ clove, During tho past season 125 
milos of soa and harbour shores have boon completed, and 177 square 
rilos sounded over. 

West Indies —Tho Wost India Survey, under Mr. Parsons, in 
cludes during the last year portions of the Islands of St. Vinoont, 
Antigua, and St. Lucia, Mr. Parsons hay now commoncod the 
‘examination of Grenada, 

Bermuda.—In consequence of the increased draught of our modern 
ships, and in order to ascertain whother any alteration has taken 
place in tho depth, consoquent on the growth of the coral, it has 
‘boon considered nocossary to mako a re-examination of somo of th 
narrow and intrioato channels leading to this important depot; and 
Captain Pullen is now employed on this duty. 

Vancouver Jland.—Jt was unnonncod in our last Annual Report 
that the Survey of thie important island, with tho adjaoont coast of 
British Columbia, had beon comploted. ‘Tho Hecate, lately engaged 
‘on this duty, has arrived in England, and tho work has been de- 

‘at the Admiralty, by whom it will be published for the 
‘potiolit of navigation without delay, ‘The fruits of this Survey aro 
‘already apparent in the rapid developmont of the fesotroes of thie 
rogion as  obal aud) timber producing country, and also of ite 
fisheries. A company is incorporated for tho establishment of & 
graving-dock in the harbour of Esquimalt, which will have the effet 
of drawing to the shores of this rising colony the ships of all nations 
from one end of the Pacific to the other, ‘The Survey of the northem 
shores of British Columbia is being continued by Mr. Ponder, 
Jate Chief-Assistant in the Hecate, who, with an able staif, has 
already made good progress with the work. 

* Austratiz—Under the combined efforts of the four officers in 
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charge of the different Surveys, considerable progress has been 
taade in the delineation of the shores of this great country ; the 
‘expenses being borne equally by the Colonies and the Home Go-, 
‘vernment. 

‘Commander Hutchisson, in South Australia, has completed the 
upper portion of Spenoor Gulf, inoluding 167 miles of coast, and 
hhas sounded over 964 square miles. He was, in his little vostol of 
100 tons, to loave South Australia, and, passing round the onstern 
‘oust, by Torres Strait, take up the examination of the northern 
shore about Cambridge Gulf, that coast having lately beon added to 
th territory of South Australia, 

‘Commander Cox, in Victoria, has completed the Survey of Port 
Phillip. and sits approaches, but ‘has, been considerably retarded in 
hia little vessel, of 65 tons, by the furious gales with which this 

‘of Australia wus visited during November and December, 
1868. On tho coast of New South Wales, the Survey under Com- 
mander Sidney is proceeding as rapidly as the means at his disposal 
‘will allow ; but in consequence of th wreok of H.M.S. Orpleus at 
the entranco of Manukau Harbour, in New Zealand, he was directed 
to proceed to that colony and make a re-survey of the dangerous 
‘par of that harbour. ‘This duty Commander Sidnoy has effected, 
‘and rotumned to his survey in Australia, ‘The now Survey of the 
‘Manukau Bar is in course of publication, 

‘Mr, Joffery, in Queensland, has surveyed part of Hervey Bay 
nd tho entrance of Mary River; and, now that he has boon pro- 
‘vided with a suitable vessel, no doubt the examination of tho sea- 
‘coast of this thriving colony will advance rapidly. But by far the 
‘most important event which has occurred in the annale of Quoons- 
Jand is the éstablishment of the now settlement at Cape York, in 
‘Torres Strait. ‘The Government have lately dispatched a emall 
Aotachmont of Royal Marines to commence this work; and H.3LS. 
‘Salamander has been also sont from England to aid in the enterprise. 

Undor these favourable circumstances, coupled with the daily 
jnoreasing prosperity of Brisbane, and the rapid extension of the 
white population towards tho north, we cannot doubt but that 
the whole eastern const of Australia will ere long be opened up to 
navigationand commerce. In truth, wo are now beginning to xeap 
‘the fruits of those Jong years of toil and industry—the rewards of 
1, patience, and perseverance which produced to the world 
\gnificent survey of 800 miles of channels within the reefs 
‘of this coast; a survey which, when commenced, must-have appeared 
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almost a hopeless undertaking, but which has led to the opening of 
‘a safe highway, soon to become the beaten track between India and 
Australia, In connection therewith, let not the names of King and 
‘Blackwood, and Owen Stanley, be forgotten: well may-the com- 
‘panions of these gifted men, who still remain, feel proud to have 
‘participated in a work which will ever remain a monument of their 
perseverance and their skill, and among Nautical Surveys will stand 
unrivalled. 

China and Japan—The opening of new ports and the rapid exten- 
sion of the world’s commerce with these countries have taxed to the 
full the energies of our Surveyors during the past year. 

‘The Rifleyan, undor Mr. Reed, has been employed in defining the 
limits of the great coutral reefs which encumber the China Sea, and 
in clearing the two highways from Singapore to the north, viz, the 
wx. and Palawan routes. This is a most important work, not 
only involving much time, but the greatest care and vigilance: 
real dangers have been correctly placed, and many imaginary ones, 
hitherto a source of constant-anxiety to the seaman, have been ex- 
punged from our charts, Still much remains to be done in both 
these great thoroughfares before they oan be pronounced free from. 
danger. It is with regret we learn that Mr. Reed hes been com- 
pelled through ill health to resign the command of this portion of 
the China Survey, which he has conducted with so much energy 
and ability. He has been superseded by Commander Ward, the 
officor who formerly commanded the Aciaon, engaged on a similar 
duty. 

‘The Swallow, under Mr. Wilds, has been employed in the northern 
portion of the Chinese waters, Its commander has made new chro- 
jometrio measurements between Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, 
Yokuhama, and the Korea, and surveyed 700 miles of coastline, 
jniolading part of the Korean Archipelago} Obin’ Chu Bay,’ oti the 
‘south coast of Shan-tung; also the harbour of Aimoy, a good plan 
of which was minch required. 

‘The re-survey of the estuary of the Yangtsze Kiang is now in 
course of progress, great alterations having taken place in its shoals 
since the Survey of Captain Collinson in 1842. 

‘During the year 1863 twenty new Charts have been published by 
the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, besides numerous addi- 
tions and corrections to others. The number of Charts printed 
during the same time has amounted to 150,517. ‘Tide Tables have 
Likewise been prepared by Staff-Commander Burdwood for 9000 
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places. Sailing Direotions have been prepared by various officers : 
for the South and East Coasts of Africa, by Captain de Horsey, 
2y.; for the Persian Gulf, by Captain Constable and Lieutenant 
Stiff, of the late Indian Navy ; and for the Gulf of Aden and East” 
Coast of Arabia, by Commander Ward, late Indian Navy. A fourth 
‘edition of the ‘China Pilot’ has also heen issued. ‘This work hag 
eon thoroughly revised, and much additional information intro- 
duced from our late Surveys of the Coasts of the Yellow Soa, the 
Guts of Po-cbili and Lien-tung, tho'Sea and Islands of Japan, by 
Stad-Commander King. The *South American Pilot,’ Part 1, is 
just complete, end oontaine direotions for the Kasten Coast of 
‘Amuciom, from Cape Bt Rogue to Fronch Guayana, by Staf-Com- 
ander Poun. 

‘Variouy other books of Sailing Directions are being revised, or 
Drought out-enow, with all the dispatch which the means at the 
Aisposal of the department will permit, and tho intorosts of maviga- 
tion so urgently call for, Lighthouse Lists for every coast havo 
‘algo been published under the direotion of Commandor Dunstervillo, 
nati} together with Hydrographio Notioos of newly-discovered Rocks, 
Shools, &0,, with other information useful to navigation in gonoral, 











Onoxxoe Sonvey or rue Unrren Krsavow.*—Tho Plans of tho six 
Northern Countios of England having been drawn on tho largo 
poales of 25 and 6 inches to tho mile, have boon reduood to and 
engraved on tho scale of 1 inch to a mile; and although the 
engraving of the hill features upon a few sheots is not yet finished, — « 
the Map of England and Wales, forall praotioal purposes, may bo said 
‘to be finished and published, ‘Tho 1-inch mop of Iroland,in outline, 
‘eduged from the inch plans, has also been engraved. and pub- 
lished ; together with’ many of the sheets with the hill foatures 
represented. 

In Scotland the survey of Buteshire, Forfarshire, and Kincar- 
‘ineshire, on the largo soalo, was finished during tho last year, and 
considerable portions of Aberdeonshiro and Argyleshire have also 
Deon, surveyed. All the southern portion of Scotland, including 
Perthshire and Forfarshire, has been engraved and published on the 
‘inch seule, Tho principal cultivated district of Scotland remaining 
to be surveyed extends from Peterhead to Invemess; and for the 
‘purpose of expediting the work in this quarter, officers aro etationed 
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at Aberdeen and Inverness, and another will shortly be sent to 
Banff. ‘The importance of proceeding also as rapidly as possible 
with the survey of the Highlands, is now fully recognised; and 
‘rooms havo been prepared at Fort Augustus to rective another 
officers’ party. 

‘The publication of the Roports of the Royal Commission, and of 
sveral Select Committees of the House of Commons, has had the 
effect of fully enlightoning the public as to the importance of 
having a completo cadastral or largo survey of tho United Kingdom. 
Last your Hor Majosty’s Govornment govo airootions for the wholo 
of England and Wales, south of Yorkshire and Lancashire, to be re- 
surveyed, and the plans drawn on tho scales of 26 and 6 inches to a 
milo, like those of Scotland ; and the first vote for proceeding with 
this great work was passod by the House of Commons this year 
without opposition; but with an objection, on the part of some 
Mombors, to the insufficiency of the amount voted for prosecuting 
the murvoy with the rapidity which is desired. 

‘Tho principal triangulation, and the initial levelling of the 
‘United Kingdom, have beon published; and the Survey Depart- 
rient is therefore in a position to proceed with the detailed survey 
{n any part of England and Wales. During tho last year tho survey 
of Middlovox was finished, with the excoption of the detail-plans of 
tho city of London, which bas already boon published in outline, 
and large portions of the countios of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Hants havo also been finished. ‘The estimated 
cost of comploting the Cadastral Survey of England and Wales is 
1,400,0001,; but with a grant amounting only to 75,000. for England, 
Treland, and Scotland, or about 25,0001. for England and Wales, it 
is obvious that tho means is very disproportioned to the magnitude 
tnd oost of the work. 

‘Phe extonsion of the Triangulation of the United ingdoimt into 
France and Belgiunr was published in 1862, ‘This was undertaken 
for the purpose of connecting our triangulation with that of Burope, 
0 that wo now have connected triangulation extefiding from the 
‘West of Ireland to tho Ural Mountains, and the data for completing 
an are of parallel in the latitude of 52° x,, extending over about 
72° of longitude. Operations are now in progress for determining 
the difference of longitude between selected stations along the 
course of the aro; and as, on account of the “ personal equation ” 
of every observer, it is necessary that the samo individual should be 
employed at every station, the Russian officers, Colonel Forsch and 
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Captain Jilinski, of the Imperial Staff, who oommenced their obser- 
vations at the eastern extremity of the aro, are now working their 
‘way wostward, and are expected to arrive in this country (0 observe 
at Greonwioh, Milford, and Valentia in July next - 

‘The publication of the facsimile of Domesday Book by the Photo- 
‘incographic process was finished last year, ‘The original MSS, aro 
‘contained in two volumes, designated ‘Great Domesday Book’ and 
“Little Domesday Book,’ containing 760 and 900 pages respectively, 
‘The facsimile has, with ono or two exceptions, been published by 
counties, in 92 volumes, and 10,280 volumes havo already beon 
printed. ‘This copy of the Great Survey of the Conqueror has beon 
received with gront satisfaction by the public; and the production 
of a sories of County Maps, showing the position of tho sovoral 
manors or properties mentioned in it, is now contemplated, 








Geo.ootoat, StnveY or me Unrreo Kivapos.—Bosides an enume- 
ation of tho new geologioal maps which have been published in 
tho last year, of the Southern and Contral Oountios of England, and 
large portions of Ireland and the South of Scotland, I have ox- 
plained in my Report to Parliament, that in the coming years a 
suflicient number of surveyors will at once bo employed in working 
‘out tho structure of the North of England, Whilst it is an obvious 
duty of the Geclogioal Survey to develope the great mineral resources 
which oxist in the northemmost English counties, the public must, 
reoollect that the Ordnance Maps of that region, on which alone 
‘our work can be carried out, havo. only recently been brought 
‘fowatds completion, Until ‘this was effected, I deemed it to bo 
highly desirable to finish off tho geology of the distriots around 
‘the, metropolis, particularly with « view to the greator empply of 
‘water for u'vast popilation from subtérrandan souiroes. Now, how- 
ever, that these southern districts have been geologically surveyed, 
no timo will be lost in applying vigorously to the North the same 
processes as those by which the structure of Walos and the southern, 
‘and central counties of Hngland has boon eliminated. In a fow 

Syeats, therefore, I hope to seo maps and sections published which 

fully illustrate the older rocks of the lake regions of Cumber- 
Jand and Westmorland, as well as of the rich coal-fields of York- 
‘shire, Dithiats, and Northumberland. 


New Posuicamoss.—In respect to the publication. of works on 
geographical subjects within the last two years, I cannot pretend 
to hsve# due acquaintance with many of them, ‘The most remark- 
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__ blo maps which have come into our possession bave been mentioned. 


in the Report of the Couneil; and a certain-number of those which 
have been published abroad will be further alluded to in what I 
shave to say on various foreign countries, Tn addition to theso, some 
of tho maps and original articles in Petermann’s ‘Mittheilungen’ 
‘may bo passed in review in this place, I would more especially 
mention the articles by the accomplished editor, on the physical and 
statistical survey of tho Austria Empire, ‘lustrated by nine 
‘coloured maps: Sartorius von Waltorshanson's survey of Kitna, with 
f topographical map printed on tho samo shoot with a map of 
Kilimandjaro, as surveyed by Baron C. von der Deoken ; the two 
being givon on the samo soale to fucilitato comparison bobweon, 
‘tho two mountains; tho articlos by Peterman on tho woa-bottom 
of tho British soas and tho cartography of tho Moditormanean, 
fag dolinoated in tho excollent mapa of thor regions in Stiolor's 
‘Atlas ; and, lastly, tho maps in illustration of tho geographical and 
‘other results of the Swodish oxpodition to Spitzbergen. With rogard 
to British publications, there romain a fow which seam to mo to 
Aosorvo a passing commendation in this Address, 

Tho Index Goographious of Keith Johnston; or an Alphabotioal 
‘List of tho prinoipal placos on tho Globe, with tho latitudes and 
longitudes, is a most usoful addition to overy good library. 

Phillip's Now Imporial Library Atlas, oditod by Mosnrs. Bartho- 
Jomow and Hughes, Fellows of our Society, is a cloarly-dofined and 
attractive work. ‘Tho chromo-lithographio colouring of the maps is 
effective, and the divisions aro not obscured by the insortion of 
too many names. Tho accompanying Index Goographious at onoo 
‘enables tho reader to find any place on tho map. 

A work about to uppoar has just boon put into my hands, entitled 
1A Syatom of Universal Geography,’ by Dr. Muir of Glasgow, ono 

-of.our youngest and most industrious Aasooiates, Tt formas Tango 

yond conveys in w votnipendious ‘style ‘some of tho latort 

tt on the various countries of tho earth. Fvom its plan 

of arrimgemént the work appears to combino the advantages of & 
frzotteer and thoso of a toxt-book for schoolé and families, 

Mr. Murray has just published two volumes of the Travels of 
M. Mouhot, by his widow, a descondant of Mungo Park. ‘The 
travels aro in Siam, Lao, and Cambodia, and have near 100 beatiful 
illustrations : they describe the most romarkable ruins of: temples 
and palaces which have ever been discovered, comparable only for 
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‘magnitnde to the Pyramids and temples of Egypt, The book is | 
edioated to the Royal Geographical Society, 

‘Mr. William Simpson, one‘of our Fellows, who has spent much 
time. in delineating the natural features of Upper India, the Hima-- 
layaa, Tibet, and Cashmere, has brought home a series of ooloured 
‘paintings of great’ beauty, which, I hear, are about to be published, 
‘The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, the fine soonery of 
Rajpootana, and the Falls of Gairsoppa, in Mysore, are as strikingly 
‘represented as numberless buildings are elaborstely and artistically 
worked out, 

‘Among the clementary publications, I may direct sttention 
‘to an useful little work, by the Rev. Alexander Mackay, entitled 
‘Blements of Modern Geography.’* In o former Address I veu~ 
‘tuxed to commend the ‘Manual of Geography,’ by the ame author ; 
‘and the present production is an improved and careful epitome of 
‘that work, which can be recommended as a text-book to be used 
in the educational establishments of the country. Considering that 
‘the author is—as I know mysolf—actively employed as « minister 
of religion in the heart of Aberdeenshire, remote from access to 
Libraries and the great marts of knowledgo; I cannot but admire the 
‘assiduity and research displayed in the preparation of this elementary 
troatise. 

<< Bopeign, Cartograply.—On the detailed progress of Cartography in 
foreign countries I must delay the attempt to give a prévis, except 
‘with respeot to Russia; and on the great strides made by the geo 
ab Sin eae 57S. ope Tt is, however, 
“my duty to notice, that though engaged in a gallant and strenuous 
defence of their country, the Government of the anoient kingdom 
ey Sh aA TORE to comply with oux request, to transmit 
to our Society all the sheets of their Topographical Survey up to 
the time of their presentation, 

‘Of these maps, which when completed will number seventy sheots, 
about one-fourth are already finished and in our possession, and I can 
truly say that I never saw more beautiful specimens of cartography, 
‘Phey embrace many details, more, indeed, than those of our own 

Survey on the small scala, and are usefully combined with 
hydrographioal charts on the same scale, exhibiting the soundings 
and sand-banka;-an agreeable effect being produced by slightly tint 
‘ing, the water... Byen on the scale of rrtrr, or one inch toa mile 
x * Biuckoot and Son, 
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and a quarter, all tho elevations are delineated by oontour lines, 
thoir height in feet being given. Not only are the houses and farm- 
stoads marked, but also the minor enclosures and wooded and marshy 

© + tracts; 60 that this map may be favourably compared with any work 
published by other and larger nations, Several excellent geological 
maps accompany this valuablo donation to our Map Office, 

‘Te also gratifios mo to place on rocord a kind aot of the Govern- 
ment of Copenhagen in acceding to a request I recently made 
through his Bxcollency the Danish Ministor, M. Bille, when tho 
Elbo was blockaded, to grant a passport to tho khip in which tho 
rivor atoamer of our Medallist, tho Hanoverian Baron 0, von der 
Dockon, is to bo translated from Hamburgh to the Kast Cout of 
Africa, ‘Tho passport war at onco sunt, for happily sciontifle 
explorations wore considered ax sucrod by tho Dinos as they were 
by tho Frouch when the Austrian frigato Nocara wan oirowmnavi= 
‘geting the globe during the Crimoun war. 

Wo have to thank the Prussian Government for tranmitting 
to uh the dotailed map of tho dourto of the Wouor, from ite souxees 
to its mouth, ‘This map is on twenty-one shoots, on tho scale of 
‘rrbyey oF throe miles to an inch, 

Lastly, from Switzerland our excollont oorrospondent, ML. Ziogler, 
hhas transmitted for the Society a copy of the maps recently pub- 
ished by the Federal Post-oftioe departmont; reprosonting the raile 
ways, postal routos, and tolograph stations of the Confederation, 

« ‘Tho maps aro accompanied by a table of distances between the 
towns, and aro remarkably lear and woll oxeouted. ‘The important 
question of the determination of hoights in Switzerland has much, 
cocupied tho attention of Swiss goographers, and a committeo has 
been appointod by the Fodoral Government to redonsidor the sub. 
eoty in consequence of the lovelling of railroad lines having shown 

- t.difdronce of 2 to 8 métres from the determination a given in the 
‘fioial maps of General Dufour. 


Reonivr ‘Paoonsas or Grodaarey ox Rosia—Judging from the 
grandeur and importance of its operations, the Geographical Society 
of St. Potorsburg may well be styled “ Imperial.” He who will 
ernse the Compte-rondu of the proceedings of that body, as ably por- 

«. Pared by the Secretary, M. Bosobrasoff,* cannot fail to admire the 
‘wide and laborious surveys which have been: effected, the number 
of valuable maps which have been prepared, and the various sciences 








* ‘Translated into French from the Russian. 
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afflited to geography which have been enriched by researches amid 
regions hitherto for the most part unexplored by any traveller, 
‘and most imperfectly known to geographers. Founded on the model 
of our own Society so xeoently as the year 1846, the Imperial 
Society of St. Petersbung has now, indeed, become a most important 
ody under the presidency of the Grand Duke Constantine, assisted 
‘by that enlightened nautical surveyor and cirounnavigator Admiral 
Liitke.* 

‘Whilst tho practice in Bngland, and our habits, have led us to 
soparate ethnology and'statistios from geography, —the parent Royal 
Booioty, the Linnean and Zoological Societies, and the younger 
Wody the Bthnographioal Society, gathering papers on the various 
subjocts closely allied:to goography,—-tho Geographical Society of 
St, Petersburg embraces all theso cognate branches, and eombinos 
‘thom with physical geography and travels; separate seotions for 
euch’ subject boing organized with separate presidents, irrespective 
of tho officers and council of tho sgeneral body. 

‘As I had the honour, when this Imperial Society was founded, 
of boing named, in association with Humboldt and Ritter, one of 
‘tho throo first cleoted Foreign Honorary Members, simply because 
T had assisted in working out tho structur of portions of that 
‘aut empiro, I naturally take sincere pleasure in pointing out to 
imy.Asaooiatés tho sucoossful strides which this body has made, and 
Phrtioululy in tho lest fow yoars, in extending our acquaintance 
‘with lango portions of Northern Asin, a8 woll ax in the construction 

‘and tho didusion. of sound knowledge in statiatios 

‘nistural history, and ethnology. if 
“Tndopendently of the justly. famous measnrement of an:aro, of 
‘the -metidian from ‘tho North Capo to the: Black Sea, carried: 
out by the astronomers and surveyors led by Strave and Tenner, 
on which I havo dilated on provious occasions, the geographical 
explorations of Eastom Siboria and the borders of the Chinese 
mpire havo been so conducted as to throw quite a new 
‘tho physical geography and natural history of those vast regions. 
go surveys were orgunized in so judicious @ manner that they 
wor ‘lnioit ortain to produco good fruits. ‘Thus, while to M. 
Schwartz, of Dorpat, and his assistants, was entrusted the preparati 
of the topogtaphioal maps, to MM. Schmidt and Glehn were allotted 
Al geological and mitteralogical inquiries ; whilst M. Radde, assisted 
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by other able mon, was responsible for the zoological and botanical 
departments. 

‘With such sound pre-arrangements we need not thereforo be 
surprised, that these explorers should have made observations 
which call for great changes in all pro-existing maps, and at 
‘the samo time greatly enriched the domain of natural history. 
Among the most important of the new features which obaracterize 
‘these researches, and which are perspicuously pointed out by M. 
Besobrasoff, the following may be mentioned. ‘Tho physical seotion 
of the East Siberian expedition has ascertainod that many of the 
coxisting notions of the configuration of tho vast basin watered by 
tho groat river Amur and its affiuents aro not only vory inoxact, 
‘but aro often diamotrically opposed to tho truth, ‘Tho connection, 
for oxample, of tho lofly monntaina procooding from tho eauter 
side of tho lako Baikal, and callod Yablonoy, with thoso termed 
Stanovoy on tho north-oast, hus no existence. On the contrary, it 
has boon asoortained that in this region, as in the interior of other 
continents (a phenomenon to which Humboldt first directed atten 
tion), the true parting of tho waters often proceeds from compara- 
tivoly low platonux situated among much loftier mountains, through: 
which the rivers escape in deop chasms. In this way the water 
shed of Eastern Siboria is found to proceed from the north of tho 
lake Baikal, a little to the north of 56° N. lat., and to throw off 
tho affuents of tho Lena to tho north, and those of the Amur to tho 
south. Wo also Joarn that in a moro enstorn or lowor portion of 
tho great Amur, the chain of Buroia has a different outlino from that 
which has been assigned to it, Tho suddon southward deflection 
of the mighty Amur from tho Cossack station of Pashkoff is dotor- 
miined by a lofty mountain-ridge striking from cast to west, and 
‘not,from north to south, as formerly represonted on, mapa... This 
~‘nbrehahins, in faoty found. an. faane by a profound fiarare, with. pro- 

‘cipitous olifis on either side, of which gorge i¢ takes advantage, 

‘Tf we turn to the western portion of this region of Siberia, wo find 

that thore also researches have produced a great change in onr 

previous knowledge. ‘The form of the Saians Mountains, which 
range eastward from tho Altai, hae undergone considerable modifi- 
cation, as determined by the observations of Schwartz and Kryjine. 

Practical cartographers will consult with much profit the tape, 
alnost completed, of those hitherto ill-defined tracts, and geologist 
are awaiting the description of the rocks and their contents, whilst 

‘ethnologists are looking for accounts of those curious tribes of 
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‘Mongolian and Russo-Chineso Tartars, of which tho late Mr. Atkinson 
‘and his relict have given ussuch lively sketches, “In the mean time 
‘wo may bo quite sure that the splendid and abundant collections of 
‘animals and plants brought to St, Petersburg will be found to illustrate 
the direct dependence of the animal and vegetable products on the 
physioal geography and climatology of the region. It is by such @ 
‘well-devised and richly-endowed expedition as that of the Survey 
of Bastorn Siberia that geography attains its highest distinctions ; 
‘and I am suro that all those whom I eddress will rejoice with mo, 
‘that Sooioty fownded on our model should in so fow years bave 
aftained a distinetion which entitles it to the grateful thanks aud 
approval of all geographers. . 

Whilst: tho Russian Geographical. Society has thus oarried soien- 
‘ifie. explorations, and applied. its notonce fo newly-acquired, wild 
‘racte in Northomn Asin, and to important outlets for the commerce 
‘of the ompir its members have not bean less actively employed 
in onriching their country with valuable data, in cartography, 
ethnology, and statistios, 

When I travelled in Russia, upwards of twonty years ago, the 
‘srontost of all dosiderata, and which, as a geological explorer, I felt 
most, was the want of a good genoral map of the country. ‘That 
‘work, which was commenced by,the Imperial Geographical Sootety 
4n,1889, haw been completed, and the map was issued for salo last 
your. ‘This most important work, embracing: tho Caucasus, has 
‘boon followed hy another still moro soientisio,—a Geographical and 
Statintienl: Dictionary of tho Empire, of whioh some parts havo 





tho last quartor of a oontury. 
In on Addrons liko this, in which it is my duty to refer to 





to. tho Imperial ‘Sooiety a» regards numerous other subjects 
‘whioh. this body has, in tho most exemplary manner, combined 
sithethe extension of the higher branches of physical science, 
Inquiries’ of-r00l utility to the nation, such as in times gone by 
were exécnfed in Bugland by the Sooiety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, have-been’ mado in various branches of. statistios, 
showing how zeslotsty the Russian Government is labonring to 
digpol ignorance, and thus, by-extonding true knowledge; to enable 
‘al classes tho better: to appreciate and-valyo the vast improvement, 
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amounting to a sooial and pescefal revolution in the condition of 
tho people, which the present Emperor has so liberally and beno- 
ficially introduced, Som of these good measures were, indeed, on 


“the point of being carried out in the western Governments border- 


ing on the kingdom of Poland, when tho outburst of the insur 
reotion in tho latter seriously intorfered with the development of 
‘tho material prosperity and improvement of the country. 

In reference to the ostablishmont of telegraphio oommuniontion 
with China across Siberia, in which, as I announced to you last 
year, our associate Mr, Grant was busily omployod, it in satinfuotory 
to kmow that the Russian portion of tho entorpriso is wo far com- 
pleted, that the telegraph station at Irkutsk, distant 6700 milos from 
St. Petersburg, was opened five months ago (2nd Docomber, 1868), 
and thus messages will bo, as it wero, instantaneously conveyed, 
which formerly required 23 days. ‘To no country, indeed, ix 
telegraphic communication of more vital consequence than to 
Russia, in which « Government messenger, carrying the most im- 
portant despatoh, would have oooupied a month in conveying that 
‘which is now the affair of hours, if not of minutes.” 

Furthor results of tho oxpedition of Easton Siberia and the 
orders of China, including all tho river-syntom of tho Amur, eve 
reoently appeared in the publication of a large map in 7 shoots, on 
tho soule of 40 versts to an inch, ‘This work, executed by M. 
Schwartz, is accompanied by a goncral detailed aperpu. ‘The eamo 
author has also preparod a choaper map on @ mnallor aoale and em- 
racing a much larger region of Siboria, ML. Schebunin has executed 
4 dotailed map, on tho soalo of 6 vorsts to an inch, of Sakhalin, 
which shows great changes in the form which has beon givon to 
this laxge island jn all proooding maps; ho also contemplates do- 
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‘et 
“The: general render ag wal ax the wll be i 

ofthe wore 12 Comte Hott anol Rilongh cal" whe 
ewes 2 travers PAsie ot TOcéanie s, Libraire Hachette, 
‘the author has transmitted to me since the Auniverary.. ‘Phe 
Across Siberia and tho Desert of Gobi in the depth of Ww 
{2 He descent ls the eummer ofthe reat river Amar to south, anid Ue 
‘most boxe aod mapaiiest vegetation, 1 vite this work, W ot 
the geographical researches of the Russans, as gS 
cof the scenery as to render many a travellar anxious f0 visit that aoaguifoent 
Siguctc swan, the Aawur, dari tone months ene open toma ts 
short, whether as respects Bastern Siberia, China, Japan, oot Australias Colonies 
or out Tndian Expire, I gladly commend the work of ‘Comte Henri Rowell an, 
‘raphe ete by a quick Observer and a lively aud agretable writer 
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tailed’ maps of other tracts, including the oourse of the rivers 
Amgun and Bureia, 

‘From the researches of M. Schmidt the geologist, aided by the 
botanist Glehn and the topographer Schebunin, we learn that the 
xegion beyond the Sea of Baikal is distinguished by a groat variety 
of geological formations. Crystalline rocks, however, abound, and 
‘tho unsltored sedimentary fosiliferous formations are much less 
extended, Among the latter, the Devonian and Jurassic deposits 
have ‘been best: recognised. ‘Tho latter has the petrographical 
‘charactors: of th Jurossio rocks of the Oauoasus, and contains 
certain beds of coal, which in one spot is said to pass into graphite, 
‘Parther eastward, and along the Saigon orchief mountains, and on the 
-Armur below the funiotionof thé Zoin, théré are apread out great fresh- 
‘water formations of tertiary age, whilst in the great island of Seleha+ 
‘Tin Yoryxevent marino tortiaties. repose on true chalk and oretacous 
oposite, Having discovered what he believes to be many tran- 
sitions between crystalline rocks and unaltered sediments with 
fossils, M. Schmidt is of opinion that all such changes havo boon 
bronght about in an aqueous manner, and not by any plutonic 
oF ighoous aotion, ‘The ingenious author is obliged, however, to 
admit the existence of obsidian in ono place, and has not yet deve- 
oped his proofs in favour of lis novel aystom, in which, if Thave not 
‘boon thisinformed, ho sooms to cary the choiniéal and Neptunio ideas 
‘of Bischoff to what I cannot but consider an extravagant length. 

Brom. such; theorotio speculations it ds indood comforting’! to 
hys6ll ws a practical geologist, to ttirn'ts tho mor recent labours 
of my distingaiitied friend ML Abich in the poskinsula Apohoron and 
‘the adjacent parts of the Caspian Sea. ‘Chere, the mpparition of now, 
island it-tho woo, axid tholetuption of the mud voleandos on Tana, 
show, according to him, the-close connection which exists, in « 
natural history point of view, between the ancient igneous pheno- 
mona so apparent throughout the Caucasus and the analogous but 
imuch more puny eruptions of tho prosent day, as exhibited in the 
nortlveastorn flank of that ‘great’ chain, where one of the islands 
(Kowimiin) was thrown up in 1861. 

Afterfive'years of active labour and assiduous researches in Eastern 
Siberia ahd in regions rarely visited before, and some where no 
naturalist had preceded him, M. Rado has, as it were, completed 
our acquaintance with the zoology of these vast regions, patts of 
‘whiol only had beew visited by Pallas, Middendorf, and Vornes- 
oni; and recently by Maack and Schenk. ‘Whe last of these tra~ 
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vollers gave indeed an excellent idea of the natural history of the 
rogion of the Amur; but M. Radde has done more, in gathering 
together a oomplote fauna of Eastern Siberia, Ho has prepared 
“zoo-geographical maps of all the regions he traversed, in which ho 
has shown, by means of colours, the limits of the range of each 
group of animals, His comprehensive geographical resoarches, 
which led him to divide Northern Asia into three zoologioal, and 
Botanical zones, aro of a high order of morit, ‘Those regions are 
Biboria propor, to the southern limit of which the roindoer ranges, 
and in which tho Siborian cedar grows; the region of the Mon- 
golian Stoppe ; and the rogion of Northern Manchuria, 

Confirmed as those grand zoological deductions aro by tho deter 
anination of tho collateral plants of each, I am lod to bolievo that, 
inc tho oarlior days of Humboldt, thore is no work on natural 
history which has moro tonded to complote tho gonoral views of 
tho true physioal goographor. This grand publication of M, Raddo 
dhas directly resulted from the direotion of the Imperial Geographical 
Society and the support of tho Government ; and we hope soon to 
‘be ablo to admire the illustrations of numerous natural typos hithorto 
wholly unknown to men of science, 

Another contribution to the physical Knowledge of thora 
countries is pamphlet on tho olimate, by my valued friend 
‘M, Middondorff, tho justly-oolobratod travollor in Northorn Siboxia. 
‘Tho work ontitlod ‘La Contréo do l'Amour,’ by M. Maximowior, ix 
‘algo a most important addition to the literature of the Geography 
and Natural History of Siberia. 

Trreapootive ‘of natural history as a branch of geography, ono 
phonomonon has boon brought out in strong reliof by the physical 

tion of tho expedition to Hastorn Siberia, viz, that in the basin of 
‘€ho Amur, oa in the island of Sakhalin, tho right bauk.of tho river 
‘in stoop and. precipitous, and the. left bank low end flat, I pointed. 
‘out the same ‘twenty years ago in regard to the great 
rivers Volo, Oks, &o,,in Baropean Russia,* The probable explane- 
‘tion of this striking phenomenon is that the flat regions on the Teft 
‘bank of each river were formerly broad riverine sheets, and by tho ole- 
‘vation of land, tho destruction of forests, and other causes, have been 
80 desiooated ‘that the wators have at length found their natural 
Doundary in the escarpment of rocks which rise successively from 
the low regions of the north to the loftior ranges of the south, 








+ See ‘Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,’ vol i. pp. 21, 650. 
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‘An expedition under M. Anosoff in search of a gold region on 
the Chinese frontior, reported as such by fugitives, has returned 
‘without success. ‘They found that this traot had been extensively 
washed for gold, and, from the remains of buildings, do, it is” 
‘supposed this district of country had been occupied by » powerful 
‘people, but the gold seems to have been nearly exhausted. 

In further developing the geography of the Kirghis countries 
detwoen the Russian and Ohinoso boundaries, tho Imperial Geo- 
graphical Sooiety have been so fortunate as to secure the services 
‘of M. 0, Struve, who, assisted by M. Potamine, an accomplished 
Cousuck, has been for some timo exploring the water system of 
the Black Jrtysh, and who, when last hear of, had passod tho « 
‘mountains, containing graphite, which ‘separate the basins of 
Buikab and "eanicSan, ‘Tho’ grént lake ‘ofy Terai-San with: its 
fixbierion: ad already ‘boon oooupied by Russia; it receives no 
‘trenniy from the horth ; tho basin’ of the Black Irtysh is ontirely 
istinot from that of the Ulangur. ‘Tho explorers found the 
mountains of the South Altai to be much nearer to the Lake Marke 
tian i9 represented on maps; this highly picturesque shoot of 
water being emboromed in lofty mountains. In these Asiatio 
explorations the Transilian, or comtry of the soven rivers (Semi- 
votehurt), mast not bo forgotten as having been examined by 
otonisl Gotubef and Colono) Babkoff at the east end of the Lake 
of Tezai-Sam. 

‘Goal: has ‘been found in the mountaitis of Karate by Colonel 
‘oketntniet®, which, though of poor quality, may ‘prove of im- 
portaniee ‘to Russia in feeding” hor now flotilla on the Sea of Aral, 
‘with fuel by transit slong the great river: SyrDariey, The prosent 
‘supply of cotk for ‘the Arat rogion: comes from tho coal-fckd of the, 
Donetz in South Russia, a distance of about 1200 miles over the 
Caspian Soa and Desert of Ust Urt. 

‘Among the important expeditions recently undertaken and 
Airected by the Imperial Geographical Society ix that which, under 
‘he guidanco of the eminent naturalist M. Baer, aided by M, Radio, 
aextimined tho Sea of Azof. All the results of this inquiry ara 
ot ‘yet! fully lenown ; but whilst we ascertain that the amount of 
‘sediment avd detritus poured out by the Don and other streams 
jinto this inland sew necessarily diminishes the depth of itw waters, 
‘yot, this “operation aot being so rapid as some porsome: have ups 
‘posed, a long period will elapse before navigation will. be mate- 
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‘Tho conclusion of tho Russian report had not reached me when 
‘this Address was read; but in the part transmitted I am glad to 
find that the eulogies which-I passed, at the last Anniversary, on 
‘too labours of M. Khanykoff and the Russian Dxpedition in Persia 
quite accord with the well-digested analysis of M. Besobiasoff 


Avabia.—We have been much gratified within the last few months 
by the lively and exciting narrative of his jowney across Arabia, 
given to us by Mr. Gifford Palgrave. This enterprising traveller, 
‘who took high honours at Oxford, and has since been wanderer 
‘over many regions of Asia, travelled in the charactor-of a phy- 
sioian across the northern and central parts of this great, but 
little known, peninsula; and, with the exception of Major Sadleir, 
who is doseribod as having travelled with the silence of a balo of 
goods én trausitu, ho is tho only one of modern explorers, who, cross 
ing tho vory heart of the country, emerged on the Porsian Gulf. 

Although Mz, Palgrave has fixed no latitudes nor longitudes, he yet 
travelled far beyond the sdventurous Wallin of Finland, who only 
reached Hail. His sketch of the people of the inland kingdom of 
‘the Wahabites, and their capital Riadh, and the clear distinction, ho 
draws between the wandering Bedouins and the regularly governed, 
civilised, and strict Wahabite Mahomedans who live in the central 
towns, are ao very instructive, that the Qouncil have warmly approved, 
hia labours by conferring on him a testimonial, I trast that Mr. 
Palgrave will elaborato tho eloquent communication he made to us, 
and which is given verbatim in Vol. viii. p. 67, of our Proceedings, 
by producing a work worthy of his abilities and rosoarch, Ioan truly 
say that on no occasion have I geen the Fetlows of the Geographical 
Society more gratified and oxoited, than when Mr, Palgrave narrated 
Drader sore Aries pelea the deep 
‘tho Thousand and Second. Arabian Night's ‘alot 

Little ds we know of the dmterior of Southem Arabia, I am 
reminded by my friend. the Rev, 0. Forster, that theroare evidences 
tending to sustain, the accuracy of Ptolemy, when he speaks of four 
rivers in that region, In the parts of Arabia traversed by Mn, 
Palgrave, @ river, after fertilising whole valleys, disappears under 
‘the sands, and re-appears no more, So is it in the south, Foryevon 
‘on that very coast, so well surveyed by the ship Palinurus, and.where 
na rivers were discovered, a river, the mouth of which is.lost under 
‘sande, was discovered, by the late Rev. Thomas Brooekman, wha 
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‘exatiined that coast in an Arab diow, proceeding from Aden to Shehr, 
‘and landing continually in spots where no large ship (like the Palt- 
‘urus) could approach. ‘This river is vonsidered by Mr. Forster to 
‘be the Cata Canim of Ptolemy; and a lithographio sketoh of it i& 
given in his ‘Sinai Photographed,’ and is desoribed at pp. 849, 352 
of that work. Mr, Forster further believes, from the accounts given 
to Mr. Broockman, that another of Ptolemy’s four rivers, the Prion, 
‘rims parallel to the coast-ridge, and is lost in interior sands. Not 
pretending to give any opinion upon the question of whether those 
ivers be really two of those mentioned by Ptolemy, it is gratifying 
to find that, as in Afrioa, so in Arabia, modern discoveries go to sus~ 
tain the accuracy of that great ancient geographer. 

‘Hindostan-—Tho Ropott of the operations of the Trigonomotrical 
Survey of India during 1862-68, is full of interesting professional 
details, "Phis groat Survey, which was commenced upwards of fifty: 
‘youth ago, and which has sinco been so ably conduoted by our distin- 
{guished Associates, Sir George Everest and Sir Andrew Waugh, is 
‘one of tho most important results of our rule in India; and the presont 
Roport by Major J.T. Walker, 2% a8 one of a sories containing, tho 
history of the Survey, is of great value. In addition to tho gonoral 
review of the proceedings for tho year, it contains two Reports, 
which aro complete in themselves and of kpecial interest, namely, 
faracoount by Mr. 0, Lane of a portion of Independent Tipporah, 
‘anid a reconnaissance, by Captain J.P. Basovi, 1%, 7.0.0.8 of & 
portion of Jyeporo, in Gondwana. ‘Those are parts of India hithorto 
‘anliowiny and which have never bofore boon visited or mapped. 

‘Tho important observations of Captain Godwin-Avaton on tho 
rogion of tho Western Himalayas will be commented on under tho 
‘endl of Glaciots (p. 221). 

Major Showers, of the Indian Army, has reoontly published 
‘some interesting letters upon two practical questions connected 
with the geography of India: the ono refers to the terminus of 
‘tho Madras Railway on the Malabar const—the other to the pro- 
‘posed port at Sedashogur. Major Showers gives good reason 
forpreferring Narakal—6 miles north of Cothin, a8 the ocean 
terminus of the railway—to Beypoor, which is 80 miles farther to. 
the northward, tho latter being an open roadstead exposed to the. 
fall force of the ‘south-west monsoon; whilst at the former placb; 
the sea within the area of a square league, forming the. 
ja in all woathors perfectly calm. If the account which Major 

“Showers gives of this locality be correct—and: ho’ appears to write 
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from personal observation as well as on the authority of tho resident 
‘Marine Officers—the calmness of the sea along the Narakal shore 
‘one of the most remarkable phenomena of physical geography in 
tho world, and well merits furthor investigation. With respoot to 
Sedashegur, which is regarded with so much interest at present, as 
the proposed outlet for all the ootton-produce of the Southern Mah- 
rattan country, Major Showers’s opinion is decidedly unfavourable, 
He shows, in tho first place, that tho construction of a breakwater 
in the open sea, without which tho port would beinaccossible during: 
‘the monsoons, would be attonded with the utmost difficulty, owing,” 
‘on tho ono hand, to a sea-bottom of soft yielding mua, and, on tho 
other, to the working season boing imited to an interval of seven 
or eight months! duration; and ho shows, in tho socond place, that if 
the port woro formed, it would be almost impossible to maintain « 
rogular communication with tho interior, owing to the natural 
‘obstaclos—oupocially from floods—us well as tho extreme unhealthi- 
nods of the surrounding tradt of courttry, 

Formosa,-—Mer. Swinhoo, who had well propared himself for such 
‘8 task by a long residence in China, has given us a vory clear 
account of the geography, ethnology, and natural history of this 
island, ‘Tho value of this communication from HM. Vico-Consul 
‘at Formosn was pointed out at longth to the Soofety by Admiral 
Collinson, who formorly surveyed its shores, and by Sir Hany 
Parkes, who gavo to the meoting an instructive sketch of the history 
of Huropean, Chinoso, and Japanoso relations with tho islanders. 
‘Tho prospoots of increased trado with this largo and fertilo island, 
now that it is opened under Lord Wgin's treaty to Europeans, wore 
Aisoussed, and tho statements of Mr. Swinhoo confirmed regarding 
‘the superiority, as porta, of Tam-Suy and Te-Kow to the port Taiwan, 


sth on origi wl i 

‘ 8th Tunio, 1808, wo 

by tho probes ‘ofa bert ‘from the pen of that’ 

sapien ba ‘ALR Wallace, on the Malayan or Indo- 
Australian Axchipélago.t After eight years, passed in that highly. 
{interesting region of islands of all dimensions, from tho vast and 
‘still little known Borneo, and the still less known New Guinea, to 
‘the remote and semi-barbarous Timor, Mr. Wallace came before us 


‘with « well-established natural boundary-line between one: latys 























* See «Proceedings Royal Geog. Soe’ va. vik. “Proéediogs ot 
‘ils asodaton Af Advancowod’ of Sones; Neweande Mestog, 10s. ® 
Bf Bee Pros, Vol Vi . 206, 
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rrogion of tho islands of tho Archipelago and another; the one being 
Asiatic by its animal and vegetable lifo, the other having an Austro- 
‘Malayan type. 

Indicating how the Asiatio Islands were probably once connected 
‘as torra firma, and pointing to the various oscillations of the surface, 
in these lands 80 replete with voleances, Mr. Wallace happily shows 
how, by simply traversing one gut or channel oocupied by a deep 
sea, only 15 miles wide (between Bali and Lombok), the traveller is 
‘at once transported from the Asiatic to the Australian kingdom of 
natural history, This physical separation he considers to be one 
‘of great antiquity, whilst tho separation of tho mass of Asiatio landa 
to tho west of it into innumerable stmallor parte (yet all being a 
Community of Asiatio type), is viewed au boing of porterior date, 

‘Whilst, this, philosophio Momoir naturally gave great satisfaction, 
to my loaned and mignoious friend, Mr. John Crewfurd,* who has 
‘passed, many years in the Indian Archipelago, I must also be allowed 
+0 say that it gave equal satisfaction to mysolf, from the skilful mannor 
in which the author brought to bear all his loro in the various 
Branches of natural history, to sustain his grand geological induo- 
tions as to the enormous changes which have successively ooourred 
in tho physical geography of thoso diversified regions, 

It ia, indeed, to be remembered with pride (particularly by us, 
who choered on Mr. Wallaoo when ho left these shores ton your 
‘ago'on his adventurous travels), that no such results as theso could 
have been laid before geographers when the sciences of Zoology, 
Rotiay and. Geology were in ther infinay. The work of Mr, 

therefore, & true index of the advance which has boon 
made in, geography, in the correlation. of, the most arduous, and. 
‘Sxtensive researches, and obsorvations of the traveller and statist 
swith every branch of natural history science. 

Australasia, —Tho great and important discoveries made in hitherto 
unexplored tracts of Australia having beon largely dwelt upon in 
Inst your's Address, I will confine myself now to mentioning soveral 
collateral subjects, which have recently boon brought forward in 
t to that vast portion of the terrestrial surface of the globe, 
intention, to which I alluded at the last. Anniversary, of colox 
nising portions of North Australia by South Australian settlers, to 
Proceed thither by sea, is about to be carried into effect. A North 


+ Soe Me. Cranfai's mest valuable work, “A Desvptive Dito 
Intends to nnn ethan” Gran ed 1868), wit ony 
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Australian Settlement Company has, indood, been formed, the chair- 
man of which is Sir Richard Graves M‘Donnell, the late Govemor 
of South Australia, and under whose administration M‘Douall Stuart 
»made that remarkable journey from Adelaide to the Indian Ocean,* 
which has led his brother colonists to make this groat venture. If 
success should attend the bold enterprise, whether brought about 
by settlement in Van Diemen's Gulf, or in the Queen's Channel of 
Cambridge Gulf—the latter of which I should think much preferable 
(seomy last Address)—then it is almost certain that a separate North 
Australian Colony must: be established, inasmuch as it will be im- 
possible that the Government of Adelaide should rule « population 
‘soparated from thom by a distanoe of 1800 miles, much of tho inter 
‘vouing space consisting of tracts of almost impassable sands and 
forests. - 

If such a colony should be established, and it bo afterwards found 
impracticable for Englishmon to labour in the open air in so warm a 
Intitude, L trust that Hindoos, Malays, or Chinese may he used for 
‘that, purpose for, by. whatever menns effected, I. ehall rejoioe in 
soeing tho realisation of » project, which I have advocated at meetings 
of this Sooiety for many yenra: I am fully persuaded that, with the 
rich products of that region, the fine bays of the gea on tho nouth 
shore of the groat Indian Ocoan must, sooner or later, be oooupied 
by a groat maritime nation Like our own, which already possesses 
‘the other threo sides of this vast continent, . 

Already, indeed, wo know that, undor tho auspices of the Governor 
‘of Quoensland, Sir George Bowen, and for the purposes of .trado 
‘and commeroe, a new settlement has boon made at Cape York, the 
northernmost point of this continent, From tho sume authority we 
Jearn tho results of tho important naval suxvoy of the inside of the 
Groat Barrior Reof, as comploted by Commander Robinson. On this 

© poind Tymust, refer you. to the, fall. explanatory, comments of Sit 
‘Obarles Nicholson and the Hydrographer, Oaptain Righards, a9 given 
in the report of the meeting on the 11th. April. last, which is fo:be 
‘eon. in our Proosedings. ‘ 

Wo now know, from the high authority of Captain Richards him- 
self, that, although twenty years ago the inner route from Cape York 
to Moreton Bay was tho most intricato passage in the world, itis 














Wie eese shen ate aati roogh the prose have recived 

3 ‘Journals of J. Mt Skt whic, ave fasten al as 
aioe volume, by Means Sandra and Odey; died by Me: Manan, tn 
trated by Mr, Angas, with an excellent map by Weller. ‘The work ought to 

Dein the hands ofall who aro interested in Australian exploration, 
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now rendered as navigable as the English Channel, thanks’ to the 
Jabours of our naval surveyors. It was, indeed, most gratifying'to 

find Captain Richards characterising that survey as ono of the most 

gigantio and splendid undertakings ever ‘carried out by any nation ;~ 
‘and I repeat, what I have said before, that every true geographer 

‘will gratefully cherish the recollection of those bold and skilful 

‘seamen, Captain F, Price Blackwood, Captain Owen Stanley, and 

‘their successors, through whom the east coast of Australia has been 

opened out to the navigation of the world. 

‘The mooted question of the extent to which the successful propa- 
gation of flocks of sheep can be carried in advaucing towards tho 
‘Equator from our old settlements in Australia, which was vigorously 
aii last yoar, particularly when thé journeys of Landsborough 
oe ‘were under our notice, has been revived, and. will no 
oul tinue under discussion. until the perseverance of our 
‘countrymen shall have decidedly settled that limit by expe 
As far as ascertained data go, it had been found that in Australia 
‘hoop havo thriven up to 19° south latitude, which alone gives us an 
‘enormous range for the flocks of new settlers. 

Amid the few regions of which wo have acquired little or no 
additional knowledge in tho last quartor of a century, we may cor 
tainly placo New Guinea, Henoo it gevo mo much pleasure when, 
the attention of the Council was directed to a proposal of Sir Charles 
Nicholson to endeavour to explore tho southern coasts, bays, and 
rivers of that grout mass of land, from the new settlement of Capo 
York, I trust that tho Admiralty (looking only to. the narrow 
chaviiel which separates Now Guinea from Onpe York) will lend 
@ helping hand in auch a survey, as soon as circumstances. will, 
ind traots lying to the north of it, 
Jot us turn to the southern portion of Australasia, New Zealand ; 
whore, despite the war which has unfortunately provailedsiti: the: 
northern island of the group, great advances have been made’ in 
delineating the physical geography and geological structure of the 
1¢8 of Canterbury and Otago, in the middle island. 

Papers of great interest haye been communicated to 
the Society,; which throw additional light upon the physical 
geography * ‘the hitherto unsurveyed district of the 
middle is of New Zealand, and contain new facts lns- 
trative of glacial: aotion, I consider it, indeed, to be & fortunate 
‘Gizoumistance for our soience, that thete regions should ave been. 
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visited by such men as Dr. Hector, Mr. M‘Kexrow, and Dr. Haast, 
Wo may now compare their observations with those of Professor 
James Forbes and others in tho Alpine regions, and those of Dr. 
* Thomson and Dz, Hooker in tho Himalaya Mountains, of which 
‘shall havo occasion to speak at some longth in explanition of my 
own views as a, geologist upon this interesting topio of glacial 
totion: 

‘The first’ of these papers to which I oall your attention is that 
which relates to the successful journey across the province of Otago, 
by my friend Dx. Hector, so distinguished already by his explo- 
rations in North Amerion and British Columbia, Leaving tho town 
of Oamaru, his party procoeded by the right bank of the Waitaki 
River, and thon, following tho courso of the tributary Ahuriri, crossed 
Robinson's Saddle. At tho Wanaka Lalco tho party loft the outposts 
of tho sottlors, and proceeded into the terra inoagnita by way of tho 
Matukituki River, which omptios itsolf into tho lake upon its 
‘western shore, Forming a oentral camp hore, Dr, “Hector with 
‘vo men prooedded up the valley, and after exploring in'a northerly 
Airection, without success, for an available route, advanced on 
foot, and reached the glaciors which form the source of the river. 
Asoonding  suddle-shaped mountain by a stoop olitnb; paxtly over 
tho glaciex, they found its elevation to bo 5500 fect above the’ wed, 
‘Tho viow obtained of tho mountains was extensive and grand; 
‘Mount Aspiring, enveloped in ico, 10,000 fest high, on the right; 
and Mount Richards, with its enormous glacier which’ forms tho 
source ‘of the Jackson, on the left, It was horo that the track of 
gigantic birds, supposed to bo tho Dinornis, which was first taken 
for « native pathway, was observed, Aftor a vain endeavour’ to 
follow the course of the Jackson River to the ea, owing to the den- 
sity of tho woods, they wore compelled to rotum, having reached a 
ppoint'6 miles from tho west coast © 1) Powomniporios a open” 

Another Paper on’ Mow Zéalanid’ iv “Reoomnaisnios Survey of 
tho Lake" distrioti of the “Otago provineo, by Mx MKerrow,’ who 
states that/4889 equate riilos have boda surveyed and claseified ints 
Pasture, Forest, Lake, Barren, and Swamp. “The bearings of the 
survey from the true meridian and a datum line for altitudes até 
given: Jn his remarks upon the ‘configuration of tho country; Mr. 
‘Merrow calls attention to’ the great sind’ sudden differenode “Gf 
elevation thit diversify its surface, ‘The mountains rise from 4000 
40 9000 feet, and the line of perpstual congelation in that latitude 
has been determined to be 8000 feet. ‘The mountaiit-Hages lying 

‘You. Vit, t 
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ingame, and ss.w, direction, are direotly athwart the track of the 
‘provailing wind from the Pacifio Ocean; and it was noticed that 
‘the gnowline on the north-west sido-(the side exposed to the wind) 
of tho, mountain-ridges, wes higher then -upon the {south-oast or~ 
the sheltered side ; thus showing that the wind has « very decided 
fnfluence in producing this effect, The flood-marks show a rise 
‘and fall of water almost incredible, and the deltas at the mouths of 
the xivers are invariably and rapidly advancing into tho lakes. 
"The. value of the latter as reservoirs, restraining the floods, is par- 

ioylarly expatiated upon, and the greater extent of tho lakes 
pean {is pointed out; while attontion is called to the vari 
influences at work which produce a condition of “unstable oquili- 
rium” in the atmosphere, producing storms of great violence. 

‘Tho, third Paper is w most important account of the highly 
interesting journeys of the provincial geologist, Dr. Haast, of whose 
gods Iwas Jed to augur most favourably, in consequence of the 
high character which he brought with him from ‘Vienna, as testified 
to mo in a letter from my eminent friend, M, von Haidingor. 
Tn tho year 1861, tho rivers Ashburton and Rangitata wore traced. 
py Dr. Haast to their sources in Mounts Arrowsmith and Tyndall, 
In 1862, the course of the River Tengawai was followed, and the 
mpuntain-range orossod to Lake Tokapo, the afluents of which were 
‘raged. to the Godley Glacier and Mount Darwin. Lalo Pukaki was 
‘visited, and its sources in the declivities of Mount Cook ascertained ; 
‘nd the Neumann Rengo, from whence the Dobson and Hawkins tako 
‘Aheir tise and flow into Lake Oban, was explored. 
‘In. 1868, Dr. Haast proceeded from the Orihi River along the 

coast to the Waitaki River, which ho ascended, and followed. the 
course, of its firet tributary on. the loft bom (the. Ahnxixi) to ft 
source, visiting also the western shore of the Ohau Lake. The 
‘Hawea Lake was crossed from south to north, and the River Hunter 
explored to its source in Mount Ward. Lastly, the Wanaka Lako 
was traversed ; tho River Makarora traced toits origin, from whence 
hie crossed over a pass, 1012 feet above the sea, and descending’ 
riven (which has since very properly been called the Haast), ho { 
reached. tha western shore of the island near Open Bay. 4 

‘As 9 general commentary upon these remarkable journeys, Dr, 
Haast observes, like Mr, M'Kerrow, that a longitudinal mountains 
chain of great magnitude, forming the watershed of the islend, 
wins. from north-cast to south-west, The continuity of this ohain 
“gybroken through only in a yery few places, otherwise it prosenta 
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high and abrupt walls of groat altitude throughout its whole length 
in tho Oxnterbury province, wherein it reaches an estimated height 
(010,000 feet, Dr. Haast dosorihos the different passes through this 
* chain, and in particular that pass whioh he considers to be unique in 
physical geography, and through which he penetrated to the western 
shore of the island, over a ridge not more than 1012 feet high. 

In tho course of these explorations he has availod himself of the 
opportunity of remarking and commenting upon the features of 
glacial action, which ho has thoronghly dosoribed in all its different 
phasos, and illustrated by a series of vory beautiful, coloured sketches 
upon a largo soale, ‘Tho sketches aro now depositod in tho archives 
of our Sooioty, and, together with the admirable description which 
aocompanios them, will onablo tho physical goographer to compare 
tho results of Dr, Hanst's observations with thoso which havo been 
mado amid the glaciors of tho Alps and of tho Himalaya Mountains, 

Tn one of his interesting oommunioations, Dy. Haast describes the 
zealous efforts made by Mr, Whitoombe, after traversing theso Alps, 
to reach the mouth of the Taramakan River; and I must refer you 
to our ‘Proceedings,’ vol. viii. No 8, p. 68, for a vory touching 
account of the mannor in which that excellomt aoiontifio obyorver 
Jost his life.* 

It appoars that Mz, Albert Walkor, with his brothor and Mr. 
M-Farlane, passed through a country on tho went coast which haa 
hitherto proved inaocessible, é, ¢ from tho mouth of the Taramakan 
iver to that of tho Wanganui, Mx, Walkor sont his account of this 
srdnous journey to our lato Assistant-Soorotary, Mr. Greenfield ; but 
through the confusion incident to the illness and doath of that 
gentleman, this document has not yot been read or noticed. 

As your attention was dirootod at the last Anniversary to the 
rapidly increasing produce of gold in the wostern parts of the pto- 
‘vino of Otago, itis unnecessary that I shonld reotirto that importaiit 
feature in the struottire of New Zealand, 








Anenca. 


British Columbia and Vansouver Island.—Thongh unable to comprise 
within the limits of a short memoir any detailed description of 
British Columbia, Lieutenant Palmer, n.x., who has served in that 





* 1 earnaty hope that chroinedithographie pies of those very female 
teloaredsetsber f the New fants Gains Wil be som paliatede” Gi 
Slats and Alpine travellers shold potes ther, : 
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colony four years and a half, has given us a very: cloar and sensible 
sketoh of the geography and chief capabilities of that vast, and, as 
‘yet, very imperfectly explored region. . Subtonded on the west by 
‘the densely:wooded coast or Cascade range, with its long and deep * 
‘pays and on the east by the flasks of the much loftier Rocky 
‘Mountains, a band of platean-like and undulating country, of about 
100 miles in breadth, watered by the Fraser and its tributary streams, 
is the tract which may eventually be best rendered capable of yield~ 
‘ing produce! for the support of the mining population, The chief 
gold nhisies, which lie in the mountainous tract of Cariboo, to the 
- exsbiot tbe plateén land watered by the Fraser, are woll desoribed, and 
‘wo learn how the earliér “proprietors traced up the precious metal, 
from the banks of the Fiaser and Thompson Rivers, till they reached 
thoderwebtdnie watersheds of tho Rocky Mountains, in which, doubt- 
‘Jesi;'vast mounts of mineral wealth lie hidden, The picture of the 
difficulties which the minors have to encounter is thoroughly well 
drawn, whether as to tho want of provisions, or the oxoossivo cold, 
‘and all the disadvantages of a now settlemont in o wild and sterile 
land, Irfact, gold mining is only beginning in British Columbia, 
and the few crooks in which diggings havo been so succossful will bo 
followed up by disooverios of gold in the quartz veins of the slaty 
rocks, In British Columbia, as in California and Australia, those 
‘qutveta xeefh, be thoy veins or altered beds, range from north to south, 
‘or tathor fromi orth and east-tosouth and east, Now, when wo oor 
elate this faot, with similar data, as obtained from the auriferous 
ud Rusia, im all ofwhich; as woll as throughout 
‘thi great chitin of tho Andes, the same provailing north and south 
strike of the quartz bands is dominant, science has. still to’ search 
fot ap explanation of this most striking physical phenomenon, to 
which’T havo dizeotod attention in several publications upon the 
distribution of gold.” 

‘The momoir of Lieutonant Palmer is concluded in the follow- 
ing words, which are, I think, entirely borne out by the fhots 
‘ho has adduced :—“ From its geographical position, its mineral 
‘wealth, the great salubrity of its climate, and its valuable natural 
‘prodnsts, British Columbia, with good management and by a process 
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of gradual development, is likely to take rank as not the least im- 
portant of the Colonies of the Crown.” 

‘This opinion has been ably sustained by Colonel Moody, under 

‘whom Lieutenant Palmer served, and who, from having been a 
Crown Commissioner for some time, is a most competent and reliable 
authority.* 

‘Thanks to the admirable Nautical Surveys, chiefly conduoted by 
‘that ablo hydrographer, Captain Richards, who now directs the 
‘construction of all the charts of the Admiralty, the singularly 
Aivorsifiod coasts of the noblo island of Vancouver have been 
accurately delineated. Fortunately for our science, Captain Rich- 
ards had a medical officer on board his ship, Dr. 0. Forbes, 2.N., 
who has brought out, in a most officiont manner, all the data 
rolating to its rosourcos and capabilition as a colony. In introducing 
hia eubjoct, the author woll says, that tho romanco and mynlory 
which hang over tho soonos first visited by Cook and Vancouver, 
havo now given way to a hopeful reality, and tho omigrant sees 
before him @ land full of promise and of hope.” 

Aftor an oxcellent descriptive sketch of the whole region, Dr. 
Porbos dilates on its physical geography, geology, hydrography, 
and motoorology, and then treats of the political geography and 
statistics of the rising colony; #0 that I can safoly refer any one 
who wishos to obtain a truo acquaintance with this grout flanking 
buttross of British Columbia—this key to the influenoe which a British 
floot must ovor oxorciso in tho Paoifio—to tho valuable Momoir of 
Dr. Forbes, which will soon be printed in our volumo, and also to 
‘a valuablo Prizo Essay by him, published by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, ‘Tho author expresses his sonso of the impossibility of doing 
justice to all tho resources and capabilities of Vancouver Island ; 
‘but in pointing to it as a commercial emporium between two great 
‘ywoalth-producing countries, to the certain. xewands attending steady 
industry, the prospect of good sottlemonta, and the oxoollant aystem 
of education established for the youthful part of the colony, all these, 
hho justly says, are ‘sound attractions, to draw thither the capitaliat, 
merchant, working farmer, miner, and silted mechanic, and even 
the honest labourer.” 

‘South America.—In South America, steam navigation and railroads 
are fast adding to our knowledge of rivers and lands hitherto very 
imperfectly desoribed. 
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‘Phe Suirvey across the Upper Provinces of the Argentine Republio, 
for Mr. Wheelwright’s gigantic scheme of a railroad over the Andes 
‘to unite tho shores of tho Pacifio with those of the Rio de la Plata, 
‘has led to the collection of fresh information regarding those pro- ° 
‘vinees, Mr. Hutchinson, HM. Consul at Rosatio, on the Parana, from 
whence the railroad is to run to Cordova, has lately made a joumney 
‘through theno, of which he has transmitted the details to this Sooiety 
‘through the Boxeign Office, with an excellent map by Dr. Burmeister 
(now Director of the Musoum of Natural History at Buenos Ayres), 
‘containing corrections made by himself and by Mz. Coghlan, one of 
rin Bellows who iv engaged in engineering works of considerable 
Samportanoe for improving the navigation of the grent river Salado, 
‘which suns through thom—information whioh will: bo vory usoful 
o-geogrephiens. (Gee Stanford's New Map of South Amorion,) 

‘With reference to Mr, Whoelwright’s project, recent advices from. 

bile aliudo to tho Survey of a Pass by the Planchon over the Andes, 
in about lat. 80°, to tho south of the province of Mondoza, communi- 
cating with Curico in Chile, through the valley of the river Teno— 
‘which seems to offer on many aocounts a better line for the projected 
‘extension of his railroad from Cordova than that originally projected 
‘by La Rioja to Copiapo; tho elevation of tho Pass in quostion not 
‘exooeiing 6000 feot instead of 16,500, tho height to be surmountod 
‘acceding to the first plan desoribed in Mr, Wheelwright’s Papor in 
‘tho’ 196 volume of our Journal, and which was reconsidered at the 
Jasb meoting of the British Ansooiation, 
‘<Bhin Pas now called # now disaovery, appears to be the seme as 
‘hab vallod De'las Damas, ov ‘Pho Ladies’ Rass, which was carefully 
examined sixty yours ago by a Spanish officer; Zamudio, who reported: 
torthe Viceroy: of Buenos Ayres that:it might be mado practicable 
for wheel carriages at a very small expense, His acoount of it is 
given in De Angelis’ Collection of Records of tho Rio do Ja Plata, a 
copy of which ia in our Libraxy. 

One of the most interesting Papors read this year to the Sooiety is 
tho narrative, translated from the Spanish, and communicated by Six 
‘Woodbine Parish, of Don Guillermo Cox's journey by a Pass over 
tho Andes to the south of Valdivia, not 8000 foot high, to. the great 
Jake of Néhuol-Huapi, on the eastern side of the Cordillera, and of 
Tits descent for tho first time of the river Limay, which. falleimto: 
‘the Negro, and whioh, from its junction with the Limay, war aseer- 
tained to be navigable throughout its whole course aovosi Patagonia 
t9 the Atlantic, eighty years ago by Don Basilio Villazino, whose 
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Dim, also communicated to us by Sir Woodbine Parish, is given in 
the 5th volume of our Journal. 

Seiior Cox, though prevented by an accident to his boat from com- 

* ploting his objeot of passing down tho Negro to the Buenos Ayroan 
sottlement of Carmen at its mouth, has had the satisfaction of uniting 
his work,with Villarino's Survey, and of proving that from the lake 
of Nahuel-Huapi, on the eastern side of the Andes, there is a con~ 
tinuous water-communioation to tho Atlantic, tho future importance 
of which it is difficult to estimate, 

‘The cbsorvations which, on the reading of this memoir, fell from 
our medallist Admiral FitzRoy, who so distinguished himself in the 
survey of all tho coasts of tho southorn oxtromity of Amerios, 
including a visit to a portion of tho zogion oxplored by Seiox ox, 
will bo read with deop interost," 

Sir Woodbino Parish, who porhaps has studiod the geography of 
that part of South America moro than any other living individual, 
and who apoke so effectively on tho sume oooasion, is of opinion 
that Befor Cox's oxploration, mado under great difficulties. and 
entirely at his own ost, deserves the highost commendation, 
A detailed account of his travels gpd adventures amongst tho 
Indians who inhabit tho castor sides of tho Andes has boon 
published in Chilo, in a volume roploto with information regarding 
‘the habits and customs of those tribes, as well as on the topo- 
graphy, botany, and goology of that part of tho Andos, A copy 
of tho work has boon txanemitted to mo, and it is to be hoped that, 
some one will undertake to publish a translation of it, for the benefit 
‘and instruction of all who aro interested in the present and future 
of those countries, 

I may add, in relation to this portion of the continent, that, in tho 
Bullotin of the Hrench Geographioal Socioty for March and April, 
1864, thore i g memoix hy Mons, B, Powool. an tho provines of Cate 
‘urea, one of the’ remotest aud least ktiown of the districts: of the 
Angontine Republic. ‘Tho: memoir contains much information. on 
tho climate, produotions,t and trade of the country, as well as many 
eorrections of errors existing on all the maps of the region published 
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in Bayope, Mons, Pouosl has spont thirty years of his life in these 
countries, 

“We are indebted to Mr. Hinchliff, one of the Fellows of this 
‘Society, and well known as an adventurous member of the Alpine 
Club, for a very graphic aocommt of a tour made by him last 
year in Southern Brazil and the Eastern Provinces of the Rio de la 
‘Plata, under the title of ‘South American Sketohes, in which his 
‘Vivid descriptions of the excitement of life amongst the Gauchos 
‘aro such as, I doubt not, will lead other equally enterprising spirits 
to,follow his good example, and bring us fresh stores of information 
from, those new countries, especially when they learn from. Mr. 
‘Hinohliff's book how oasily they may be reached ; “for,” as he says, 
the limits of a -barriate long vacation are. sufficient to allow 
‘of his passing five weeks in the cool season amidst the glorious 
‘vogotation and tinrivalled sconery of Brazil.” 

‘Tho: poopling of the fertile plains of the River Plata is now pro- 
grossing with great rapidity; and as exact information on the nature 
‘of the new population which is pouring into these southern parts of 
America is not easy to procure, a momofr,® recently sent to this 
Sooiety by our Corresponding Member, Signor Oristoforo Negri, is 
worthy of montion, as supplying data showisig tho largo Italian 
clement that these growing now countries will oontain. ‘Tho rerult 

Nogrifa:inguirios is that, at least, 8000 Italians annually 

Toove the ports of Italy for this region; and that 100,000 emigrants 

haye, within, the last.26 years, the number still increasing 

» Whis drain in from the most industrious classes 

‘of tho population, and the advantages to the Spanish republics aro 

correspondingly great; for, according to Signor Negriy, all, butian. 
‘insighificant fraction natutalize themselves in their now home. 

While on tho subjoct of South America, I have pleasure in 
announcing that the indefatigable explorer, Mr. Richard Spruce, 
‘who has for fifteen years beon unceasingly employed in seiontifio 
labours in the valley of the river Amazons, and in the Andes 
of; Bouador, is on his way to England. Of his groat set'vices 
to fog not for mo to speak, but his. geographical work is 
fully. to special notice at my hands. Mr. Spruce left England. 
in the year 1849, and landed at Pari, whence he proceeded up the 
river Amazons, suid, explored. several of its least-known affluent 
Tw 1649 he asoended and made @ map of the,river Tears 


“7 t See the  Corriere Merete’ Genoa, 294h September, 1868. 
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important tributary of the Amazons which was hitherto unsurveyed. 
In 1853 and 1854 he ascended the Rio Negro, Cassiquiari, and 
Orinoco, exploring and mapping the river Cunucuntima, a tributary 
“of the Orinooo, and the river Pacimoni, which flows into the Cassi- 
quiati, ‘The maps of those three rivers wore made by means of 
cross bearings and. astrohomical observations, and will form an 
important addition to geographical knowledge. During the years 
1855 and 1856 Mz, Spruco ascended the river Huallaga, and in 1857 
ho successfully surmounted all the difficulties of the navigation of 
the rivers Pastaza and Bombonaza, and reached the Andes of Quito. 
He has sinco boon engaged in exploring the southom part of tho 
republic of Houador; and during 1860 ho was employed by the 
Seoretary of Stato for Indi, in co-oporation with owr Secretary, Mr. 
Cloments Markham, in collecting chinchona plants and roods in tho 
forests at the foot of tho mountain of Chimborazo. 

After fifteen years of such inoeisant toil in the eauso of science, 
exposed to innumerable dangors and privations, the health of Mr. 
Spruce has beott much innpnired; but Itrust that tho renovating 
air of his native land will restore it, and that geograph well 
‘as botanists, will bo put in possession of tho fruits of his valuable 
rosearoho: 

T conclude my notices of South American oxplorations, by ob- 
serving that travellors or emigrants intonding to proooed to Brasil, 
or to any part of the River Amazons, will find a very convenient 
hand-book for their guidanco ina small volume published by Mr. 
Bolmar, a French gentleman, entitled, ‘ Voyage aux Provinees Bra- 
ailgines de PAmazonia, en 1862 ; préotdd dun rapide coup cat sur te 
Littoral du Brasil’ 4 
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those of Burope—-On the Powers of Glaciers in modifying the Surface of 
the Earth, and on the Agency of Modting Icebergs-—In the last Anni- 
versary Address® I directed your attention to the state of Greenland 
as it is, in order to impress upon thé mihde of our Fellows’ who 
have not attended to the connection between existing geography 
and tho ancient conditions of tho globe, thst Scotland ‘aiid Jago 
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portions of Northern Europa must, at a period anterior to the crea. 
‘tion of man, have been in the same condition as that in which 

Greenland and its adjacont seas ake now. In other words, that, in 

‘the glacial epoch of geologiste, certain elevated tracty were per." 
maanently oocupied by fields of mow, with glaciers desoanding from 

them to the bays and lifis of the sea, and that the erratio blocks 

which we nowfind spread over oentrel Bugland and tho plains of 
Gormany axe simply the relics of icebergs which floated over wide 

‘traota then submerged, and which, on melting, dropped them on 

‘the then sea bottom. 

Ahnctho last session the vivid descriptions of the glaciers of West 
em Tibet, by Captain Godwin Austen, ond of the glaciers of the 
middleisland of New Zealand, by Drs. Haast * and. Hoatoryt have 
‘spocially'utiraated the attention of the Society ; and J ata therefore 
Jod to dwell on these grand terrestrial phenomena by giving a 
wonerel viow of the results of glacial action, both terrestrial and 
ubaqueous. 

‘When the first of thove Memoirs was read, Dr. Hugh Faleonex, who 
‘bad passed several years in that sume region of tho ‘Tibetan Hima- 
nyas, enlarged upon the scones which had been #0 graphically 
Aolinoated on maps by Captain Godwin Austen, He then referred 
ui to.the works of those who preceded and followed him in oxa- 
‘taining thob-region, and xemindod us of the names of Moororoft, 
‘Probeok, Jacquomont, Vigne, Strachey, and Thomson, 

Tn:considering tho subjoct of glaciers, Lam bound specially to oall 
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‘your attention to the last-mentioned of these explorers, Dr. Thomson, 
‘who first well defined tho characters and extent of tho glaciers of 
‘Western Tibet, In addition to a masterly desoription * of tho phy- 
‘sical geography of the regions he traversed, tho work of Dr. Thomson 
is also so rich in botanical, climatological, and geological researches 
as to be a model for goographical explorers. ‘Thus, his original 
observations on the enormous lacustrine deposits, replete with the 
yemains of fresh-water shells, acoumulated formerly at vast heights 
above the sea, are to my mind the grandest and clearost proofs of 
how the feeders of tho Indus in bygone poriods were dammed up by 
rock batriors, which lator aota of upheavermont may have disrupted, 
or by gigantio transvorso or torminal glaciers and their moraines. In 
truth, theroforo, tho parullel roads of Lochabor in our Dighlands, to 
which I advertod last your, havo thoir grander analogue in tho vast 
horizontal terraces of tho mountains of ‘Libot. Again, among tho 
remarkable data sot before us in that work, is the striking fact that 
‘in tho trans-Sutle} region of the Himnlayas, the glaciers which 
descend from the southern finale of & range of mountains are longer 
than thow which ocour on the northern flank of the same, ‘This ia 
accounted for by the author on the grounds of the groat amount of 
inoisture procooding from the ooean being arrested and condensed 
into mow by the first great range of heights which it encounters, 
‘Tho samo phenowenon was, indeod, mob with in Sikkim by Dx. 
‘Toseph Hooker, in the oastera portion of this groat chain, Unlike his 
precursors, Thomson, when he wrote, was alroady conversant with 
‘the true laws of glacier movements, as well as tho moat remarkable 
of their effects, ax pointed out in various works by Agassis and 
‘other writers upon the Alps, and ho specially rofors to Professor 
ames Forbes ; for, though many an ardent traveller had preceded 
‘him, ‘Thomson was the fxwt who cleatly distinguished. the. glac 
and who at the same’ time pointed out the lateral and terminal 
moraines which they evelyed, | ‘That which Thomson did for the 
-western or Tibetan portion of this lofty chain of mountains was, in 
like manner, admirably dono by Dr. Joseph Hooker for tho eastern 
mountains of Sikhim, in his most attractive work. 
All these observers, whether in India, or in New Zealand, have 
‘taught ws.that the glacial phenomena, though on a much grander 
scale in the Himalayas, axe precisely analogous to those in: Hurope. 
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‘The application, howover, of accurate topographical surveying, and 
the ascertainment of the precise length and breadth of those grand 
rivers of ice, wore wanting. Captain Godwin Austen has effected 
this, as regards those vast glaoiers proceeding from the Mooztagh, * 
‘which lie to the west of those descending from the Karakorum Pass, 
described by Thomson, Having measured the length and breadth 
of these masses, he has enabled us to know that ono of them, which 
foods the powerful affiuent of the Indus called Shiggar, bas a length 
‘of 86 miles, and is therefore upwards of threo times the length of 
‘ny existing glacier of tho Alps; though it will presently be shown 
‘that somo of the old Alpino glaciers wero considerably longer, 
‘Well, indood, may wo account for these grandiove dimensions now 
cxisting in| the Himalayas, vehion wo xe00llect. that the passos by 
‘which ‘travellers proceed to Yatkand havo a height feet, 
‘and that the “great Raxsteoram Peak rises to 28,200 feet, above the 
nop Onptain Godwin Austen is, I understand, about to oxploro 
‘the great terra inoggnita which the Burhampooter is supposed to 
traverso in tho uppor part of its course, and wo may confidently 
hopo that, at no distant day, this energetic young offioor will 
‘ultimately obtain the highost honours of this Sooiety, ; 
Tn tho discussion whioh followed the roading of the memoir of 
Captain. Godwin Austen, Dr. Falooner grappled most ably with the 
noel theory that the lakes of the Alps owe their origin to tho 
‘exéaive action of ice, which, osconding from former great glacters, 
ing excavated. or soooped out, the cavities! now filled with water, 
tho fow meni who havo personally éxaimined tho glaciers 
both of tho Himilayas and tho Alps, his reasoning from observed faots 
ig most valuablo,,, Believing, with tho. vast majority: of prnatioal 
goblogits, that tho iroygularitios of theautfioe f the Alps have been 
primarily caused by dislocations and denudations, he gave it as his 
opinion that the Alpino cavities, having been filled with ico during 
the glacial poriod, were thereby protected from tho influx of the 
‘vast masses of tho dotritus hurled down in the moraines of gigantio. 
glaciers that passed over these countries on solid ice, whiob; on 
miGltingyleft the depressions in tho condition of Iakos. “On the 
southern flank of the Himalayan mountains, on the contrary, where 
ice has not acted as a consorvative agont, the valloys have been 
choked up with aébris, but no groat lakes exist; Dx. 
‘expressed the samo views at an evoning meoting’of the 
Society, on the Sth March, 1862; but it is not the practiog’ of that 
Jody to record the opinions of spéakors. *" f 
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In alluding to this original view of Dr. Falconer, and to the able 
‘illustration of the whole subject, as detailed in our Proceedings,* I 
am bound, as a goologist, not to shvink from stating that I agree 

swith him, Theg algo to take this opportunity of recording my own 

opinion of the effects which glaciers have produced in those tracts 
where they formerly existed, or where thoy now prevail, as founded 
on the observations of many good observers, as well as on my own. 
researches. Until lately most geologists seemed to be agreed that 
the numerous deep oponings and depressions which exist in all 
lofty mountains wore primarily duo to cracks, rents, and denuda- 
tions, which took place during the various movements which each 
chain had undergone at various periods, ‘Theso apertures, it was 
supposed, wore necessarily enlarged by long diurnal atmospheric 
agency and tho action of torrents camying down boulders and 
detritus; such action being most intenso in thoso mountains where 
snows and glaciers provailed, the molting of which neoossarily pro- 
duced great débicles. In tho placo of this madus operandi, another 
‘theory has been applied to all those mountains, which, like tho 
Alps, have been for long periods the seat of glaciers. 

Before I enter on tho consideration of the new theory of the 
power of moving ice, let us take a review of the progress recently 
made in pointing out the extent to which ancient glaciers and 
their moraines have ranged within or on the flanks of the Alps. 
Tn the northern portions of the chain these phenomena long ago 
‘attracted the attention of somo admirable observers. Originating 
with Venotz and Charpentier, tho tru active powers of glaciers 
‘were defined by Rendu, Agassiz, and Forbes, and subsequently by 
tho other explorers. In short, no doubt any longer obtains, that 
such was the powerful agency of the grand ancient glaciers, that 
Blocks .of orystalline rock were transported by them from the 
central Alps of Mont, Blano to, the slopes: of the Jute. Mountains, 
‘When, however, we begin to séek for satisfactory explanations of 
the method of transport of these ‘huge erratios, geologists (who are 
only geographers of another order) entertained different opinions. 
For my own part, I have had strong doubts as to whether the great 
blocks derived from Mont Blano, and which lie on the slopes of the 
‘Tura, were ever borne thither by a vastsolid glacier which advanced 
from the Lake of Geneva over the Oantons of Vaud and Neufchatel. 
Whilst fully. believing in the great power of glaciers and: their 
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agenoy, my opinion was that these blocks were rather trasisported 
tothoir present habitats on the Jura on ice-rafts, which wate floated 
away in water to the x.t.w., when the great glaciers melted, and 
tho low countries were flooded. I founded this opinion on the fhot,+ 
‘thet in examining the Canton de Vaud, and particularly the tracts 
oar Lausnnne and the north wide of the Lake of Genova, I never 
could detect the traco of true moraines. In that detritus I saw 
mérely acounrulations of loose materials, which hed all the aspect of 
having boon accumulated under rmning waters. But, even grant- 
ing to the Iond-glaoialists thoir full demand, and supposing that « 
‘gigantic glacier was formerly spread out in fan shape, a8 laid down 
ty several geologists and recently in the little map of Sir Charles 
Lyell, in his work on the Antiquity of Man, and that it beoame 
eventually of such enormous thickness as to have eartied. up the 
gredt blocks on its surface, to lodge them on the Jura Mountains; 
thoro is still in it nothing whioh supports the opinion, as indeed 
Sir Charles has himself observed,* that tho deep cavity in which 
tho Iako lion was excavated by ioe. 

‘Tho geologists who first ombraced tho viow of the transport of the 
Inge blocks on the Jura by a solid glacier, wore of opinion, that 
the great depressions and irregularities of the suxftco which we 
now soo botwoon the Alps and the Jura, including the Lakes of 
Getieva nd Neufohatel, woro #0 filled up with snow and ioo, thit 
tho advancing glaciors travelled om them as bridges of ioe, the 
foundations of which ocoupied the cavities, 

Let manow-tarn to thesouth side of the:Alps, Where « long incline 
aooiints for the enormous extension of glaciers into the plains of 
aly. . Tins, in examining tho remains of tho old glaciere which 
‘one advanoed into the valley of the Po, MML Martins and Gastahdi 
show Ui, that ono of those bodies extended from Mount Tabor to 
Rivoli, a length of 50 miles; and, therefore, was longer than any 
‘existing glacier dosoribed on tho flanks of the Himalayas; + whilst 
those to the south of the Lago di Garda aro shown to have had a 
much grestor length. Demonstrating, slong with many other 

hhow theso old glaciers had striated and polished the hard 
jtheobgh or on which they had advanced, thoso authors also 
cloarly pointeihout. how the course of the glaciers had been deflected, 
40-25; to take fiew direction, when they mot with the obstruotion 
‘of any promontory of hand rook. Futther, M. Martins, being well 








{See tAntignity 0f Many plete,” $ Ball, Goo, Geol, do France, 1850. 
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acquainted with Norway, indioated that, just as in that country, 
the face of each rock in a valley was rounded off, polished, and 
striated whore it had been opposed to the advancing mass of ice, 
sand that its opposite or downward faco, over which the ice had 
cascaded or tumbled, was left in a rough stato; thus exhibiting the 
‘wom or “stoss-svite,” and leo, or protected side, of the Scandinavian 
geologists. ‘Tho subsequent works of M. Gastaldi on the geclogy 
of Piedmont, in 1853 and in 1861, bring within woll-dofined limits 
the phenomena of old moraines and ancient drift, and prove that 
the débris carried over each gorge and valloy has been derived 
from tho rocks which specially oncaso such depressions. ¥To also 
clearly demonstrated thet in many of theso oases the gigantio 
Boulders, which aro piled together and present tho character of 
 cataclysmal origin, can all be accounted for simply by the 
power of advancing ancient glaciers. In thoso works M. Gastalai 
‘Very properly distinguishos between tho orratic blocks which were 
evidently parts of old terrestrial moraines, and those whiob, asso- 
viated with tertiary strata, are found in deposits with marine shells 
—the larger orratios in the latter, as in tho Suporge, having been 
transported in masses of ico which floated on the then sea, 

Various other Ttalian authors have oocupied themselves with 
glacial phenomene (particularly Omboni, Villa, Stoppani, Comalia, 
Paglia, Parolini, &o,): the conclusion at which they havo all arrived 
is, that there oxistod on enormous extension of tho moraines sont 
fotth by the ancient Alpine glaciors into tho great valley of the Po, 
Geographers who have not studied the phenomena may well indeod 

‘be surprised when they lear, that tho hills to the south of the Lago 
i Garde, and extending by Poazolengo and Solferino to Cavriano,* 
or the vory ground where the groat battles of the year 1859 were 
fought (the hill of Solferino boing 657 English fost above the a) 
‘axe simply great moraines of pig: and gravel, produced: 

~ advance of former glaciers which issued from the southem 

+ of tho Alps. 

Combining these observations with others of his own on the Iako 
of Annecy, M. Mortillot suggested in 1862 a new theory, in attri- 
buting to the descent of the glaciers great excavating power. 
Believing, with all those who have been named, as well as the most 
eminent of the Swiss and Fronch geologists, that the last great up- 
heavals and denudations of the Alps had produced the irregularities 








* Ste Paglin—' Salle Colline del Terreno Brratico al’ estremith meridionale del 
Lago ai Garda” (with map), 
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of their surface, ho inferred that before the glacial period began, 
‘tho Aébris derived from the wear and tear of the mountains’ by 
watery action had, to a great extent, choked up the valleys and filled 
the rock-basins, He farther believed that;in the oold period which 
followed, great glaciers, desoonding with enormous ‘power, forced 
all such débris out of the original rook-basins, and left them to be 
‘ccoupied by the present lakes. It is propor hero to stato that 
‘M, Gastaldi was right, as woll as M, Mortillet, who followed him, 
in presuming that great doposite of old water-worn alluvium or 
loose drift were accumulated before the formation of glaciers, inas- 
‘sanoh aa tho oldest moraines aro seen to repose in many places on 
the former. It will prosontly be shown that this fhot contains 
within it the proof that tho glaciors wore not and are not in 
thomiselvos exoavating bodies. 

Preceding M. Mortillet, howover, in roasoning upon the ex- 
cavating power of former glaciers, my ominont assooiato Pro- 
fessor Ramsay had broached a much bolder theory. In his essay 
entitled “Tho Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Walos,’ 
published in 1859, and ro-published with additions in 1860, ho 
‘expressod tho opinion that tho excavation of deep hollows in solid 
rooks was duo to a weight of superinoumbent ico pressing and 
grinding damnwards and outwards, over high, flat, and sometimes 
‘broad watershods and tablo-lands, during that poriod of intense 
‘old which produced tho old glaoiers® In 1862 he went still 
forther; and whilst M. Mortillet was communioating his views 
‘onthe Gontinomt; Ramsay, wholly-tinoonsofous of what My Mortillot 
‘was doing; read w memoir to the Geological Society of London, 
showing that all’ the cavities oooupied by lakes in Switzerland and 
‘thojQorth of Italy tied boon excavated. originally by the action of 
glucier ice. “Whnfever, therefore, be the fate of this ingenious 
viow, Professor Ramsay has our thanks for having excited much 
_nsefal inquiry, and for having: compelled old goologists like myself 
‘to reconsider our conclusions. 

If the viow of M. Mortillet has’ boon mot with objeotions, 
gtilksatiore’is the theory of Ramsay opposed, and particularly 
in Jinds, In this countiy it has indeed met with the 
most ‘opposition on the ‘part of Dr. Palooner, as’ re- 
corded in‘otir Proveédings; and even Six Charles Lyell, the great 
‘advocate of the’ power of existing causes, had stoutly opposed this 
‘ ‘Peaks, Passe Be. (Adpiie: Journ “ ert of 

tei Noa Wate bate, 06 pee ne ens une ot 
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bold extension of a most powerful vera causa. Having explored 
© the Alps, at various intervals, for upwards of forty years, I long 

‘ago came to tho conclusion that their chief cavities, vertical preci- 

* pices, and subtending, deep, narrow gorges, have been originally 
determined by movements and openings of the crust, whether 
axranged in anticlinal or synclinal Tines, or not less frequently 
modified by great transversal or Intoral breaks, at right angles to 
the Iongitudinal or main folds of clevation and depression. Ex- 
plorations of other mountainous regions, in various parts of Europo, 
havo strengthened this conviction, I rejoice, therefore, to find 
that these geologists of Switzorland, who justly stand at tho head 
of their profession, Professor Studer and M, Tscher von der Linth, 
have sustained, by mumerons appeals to nature, tho views I hold 
in common with tho great majority of goologikts. ‘Thoso Swiss 
explorers, who have laboured for many yours in their nativo Alps, 
and have constructed admirable geological maps of thom, must 
surely be well acquainted with the ruptures of the various rocks, 
the outlines of which they hive sedulously followed. Now, they 
attribute most of those deep cavities in which tho rivers and lakes 

‘cour either to dislocations producing abrupt fissures, or to great 

foldings of the strata leaving openings upwards whore the tension 

has been tho greatost—openings which were enlarged by powerful 
donudations, “Numerous geologists havo recently exprossed their 
concurrence in the generally-adopted viow, that tho Alpino lakes 
cccupy such orographic depressions ; and, ky close resoarchos, my 
acoomplished friend Mr. John Ballt has ably sustained this view, 
and has farther shown how slight is tho erosive power of a glacier 
oven when issuing from its main souree. No one of thor, in short, 
any more than Professor Studer and myself, doubte that the origin of 
lakes is primarily duo to other causes. Nor am I aware that 
‘of France and Germany, ‘itioh as’ many of them 

‘examined the Alps, have deviated from tho opinfon that the 

main diversity of oufline in that chain was duo to ruptures and 
denudations that occurred during the upheavals of the obain. 

On the other hand, Tam bound to state that, although the new 
‘theory hes met with lite or no favour on the continent of Europo, 
it is supported by our able geologists, Jukes and Goikic. Again, 
whilst Ramsay extended his view to tho groat lakes of the Alpe, 
the eminent physicist Tyndall speculated even upon all the Alpine 














* Seo ‘Antiquity of Man,’ pp. 316 ef sot. t Soo! 
Vou. vitt. 
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‘zalléys: having! beon formed by the long processes of tho-melting 
‘pf mows and the erosion of ice. . With. every respect for the 
reasoning of my distingoishod oountrymen, I rely upon my long 
aoquaintance with the structure of the Alpine chain end now that 
Toseo sound practioal geologists, who have passed their lives:in 
‘examining every revess. of those: mountaing, rejecting this: new 
theory, and pointing out, in place of st, the proof of ruptures and 
Aenudations in the chain, I adhere firmly to the view I have long 
entortained.t 

“oMhowe. who wish to analyse this matter, must consult the 


+” g@ittrable essay of Professor Studer on the origin of tho Swiss 


Jokes.t ‘They will find numerous proofs of the views sustained 
‘by tho leader of Alpino geologists, He shows you, indeed, how 
misny of the xivers now flow in fissures or doep chasms in 
‘vouy hard rocks of ditferent composition; chasms which water 
‘lone could never havo opened out, particularly in those casos 
whore tho river has loft a softer rock, and, with vory slight ob- 
staclos to its straight course, has availed itself of ono of those deep 
transverse natural gorges, which have evidently been produced by 
f groat former xent. My porsonal observations in the Alps, Car- 
pathians, and Ural mountains enable me to oonfirm this view, As 
roygards, the continent of Burope, I should transport you to the 
Whind; tho Danube, and othor great streams, which, flowing 
‘through flat ‘countries, with Little declivity, never could have 
pele tase ew, abrupt gorges through which thay here and 

Hlowwy atid’ which’ are'ménifostly duo to original ruptures of 
the rocks.§ 











* Seo Tyndall on the Conformation of te Alp, “Pil Mig vl. i. 1663, 
1-169, aud alto Ramaay on the Bxeavations ofthe Alps, xvi. p. S17, 

Some remarkable acts hare been mentioned tm ina Becher von 
det Linthy as proving the iappleaity of the fe erosion theory to tho wie lakes. 
se, That the glacier of Ronesas, which detoenés om a gest alltade, doesnot 
fntor alow deopnarsow gonge of ihe valley, bat fren bridge over ‘ 
{toe inferred, that au he ancient glacier dd not excavate t 
id it excavate the great valley in. which the prosent glad 
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‘would ba¥p to agcpod considerable hel 
it had exeayted—an impossible movement, and contradicted by the 


‘operations oF all glaciers, 
"Oeigiedet aes Si ot Ravuo Suisse (Arch. des Sci. Phys. 
ev Nat) © xis, liv, de Pévrien, 1864; also Phil. Mag. vol. xvi. p48]. = 
§ The resent Rassian exploration of Raatern Siberia has shown how the grand 
rite; Amor deca sulenly at aaly right anges fom its ous in Som 
faratvely low country, to take advantage of a deep natural rent in the mountains 
Frhich it escapes to the (see p. 201 of the Address). 
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Inholding these opinions as to the small power of watery or glacial 
action, when not acting on an adequate incline, I do not doubt that 
glaciers havo beou, and still are, most important agents in modifying 
* the outlines of mountains, ‘Their summitsare, we know, continually 
degraded by rains and molted snows; and torrents flowing down from 
thom and camying muh detritus, aro, doubtless, decpening. their 
channels wherever sufficient slopes occur. But to whatover extent 
this agonoy has boon and is at work, and to howovor great a degree 
‘a desconding glacior may soratch and round off tho rocky bottom 
on which it advancos, I eoinoido with Professor Studer, and many 
other obsorvors, that tho amount of orosion produced by those 
oy massos, particularly whon thoy havo advanced into valleyn 
whoro thore ix only a slight inclination, must Io exovodingly 
small. In valloys with a very slight descent it will prosently 
bo shown that, oven in the Alps, no orosion whatever takes place, 
parlioularly as the bottom of the glacior ia usually separated from 
the subjacent rock or vegetable soil by water arising from the 
melting of the ioe, Again, in all tho steeper valleys down which 
ancient glaciors havo formorly descended, wo do not find that 
cither the sides or bottoms of the uppor gorges afford any proof of 
wide erosion, but only exhibit tho peculiar fashioning of tho flank 
ing surfaces of the rocks, or that rounding off and polishing, called 
‘moutonné, accompanied with striations. On the contrary, in gorges 
whence the largest glaciors have advanced for ages, we moot with 
islands of solid rock and littl bossos still standing out, even in 
the midst of valleys dowa which the iey stroam has swopt. 

‘With such proofs before us of what tho frozen rivers called 
glaciers havo dono and aro doing in tho high valleys, how can we 
imaging, as Dr. Falconor has forcibly put it, that the glacier which 
ig guppored to have oocupied the Lago Maggiore, for oxample, and had 
advanced its moraisies into tho plains of tho Po, should have lind tho 
power to Plough its way down io a depth of 2000 feot below the 
‘Mediterranean, and then to rise up along an incline at the rate of 
160 fect per mile? Nor can I admit the possible application of this 
ive-excavating theory wherever I seo that a depression in which a 
Jake occurs is at right engles to tho discharge of an old main glacier, 
This is remarkably to be noticed in the caso of the Lake of Geneva, 
which trends from =, to W., whilet the detritus and blocks sent 
forth by the old glacier of the Rhone have all prooeeded to the . 
and x.x.w.; or in direct continuation of the line of march of the 
glacier which issued from the narrow gorge of the Rhone. By what 

v2 
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‘mioniontum, then, was the glacier to be #0 deflected to the west 
that if could channel or scoop out, on flat ground, the great hollow 
now oovupiod by the Lake of Geneva? And, after effecting this, 
‘wondérful operation, how was it to be propelled upwards from this 
cavity on the ‘ascent, to groat heights on the slopes’ of the Jute 
thountains? 
Still stronger objections exist to the application of the ex- 
* cavation theory to tho Lake of Constance, ‘There I have never 
eon ablo to see on the northern flank of the Hohe Sontis, which 
‘+ [presents its abropt, precipitous, and highly dislocated and con 
tortid jurassic and oretaceous rocks to tho lako, with terraces of 
safocond doposits, at various heights,—there I have beon unablo, 
when with my indefatigable friend and companion M. Escher 
‘you der Linth, who knows evory inch of the ground, to taco 
the signs of the action of a great glacier, which could, in its 
Aoseont, havo s0 plunged into tho flat region on the east and north, 
‘as to havo scooped out the cavity in which the Tako of Constance 
ies, Tn this caso, indeed, thero are no tracos whatever of those 
great old moraines from the relios of which wo infer that glaciers 
havo formerly advanced s tho level country to the north of the lake 
‘being entirely freo from them, 
Groat orographio depressions and deep cavities, sometimes dry, 
‘romnotimis filled with water, ocowr in numberloss countries where 
no glaciers ever existed. ‘Thus, in Spain, as my colleague M, do 
‘Vemouil :asquxds-mo, the largo depressions on either side of tho 
ito mountains of tho Guadarramnia proscnt exactly tho appear- 
‘ico which a thoorist’ might attribute to excavation by ioe, and 
yet, however theso cavities wers formed, ibis cortain that no glasior 
has ever existed thoto. Nor, agin, hs {co ever totod on the sides 
of tho steop mountains of Murcia, whero dep excavations and 
denndations aro soen upon the grandest Alpine scale. : 
Hf wo transport oursolves from those southern climes to tho 
northom latitudes of the Ural mountains, whero doubtless foo and 
stiow formerly provailed to a greator extent than now, wo do 
not there find any proof whatever of the action of glaciors; for 
thie hills:are much too low to have given propulsion to such 
masses, Oxi the contrary, wo know that groat blocks of hard rocks 
Ihave been transported to tho foot of theso hills from Lepland ‘and 
Scandinavia, when, during the glacial period, a vast Arctié Sea 
‘watered: the flanks of the Ural mountains, and when most parts of 
‘iat low chain could then have: been only slightly elevated above 
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the waters. And yet on the sides of this chain, where no glaciors 
nave ever so acted as to have produced erosion, we mect with 
Voth longitudinal and transverse deep fissures in some of which 
Jakes, and in others rivers, occur, ‘Thus, all along the castor 
flank of the Ural mountains we find a succession of depres- 
sions filled with water without a tznce, on tho sides of the bare 
‘and hard rocks which subtend theso lakes, of any former action 
of glaciers. ‘Then, as to decp valleys in which rivers flow, let 
‘us take two out of tho examples along tho westom flank of this 
chain, on which my companions De Vernouil, Keysorling, and 
anyself have specially dwelt in our work on Kussiu. Tho Sore- 
Drinnka river, as it issuos from a notwork of metamorphic schists, 
quarts rocks, and marbles of Silurian age, exlibite on ile rugged 
Danks the extrusion of much igneous matter, ‘This agency has 
split up the stratified doposits; and the necossarily accompanying 
‘movements have caused great openings, including tho cavity in which 
‘the river flows, Or, when the geological traveller passes from the 
valley of the Serebrianka to that of its recipient, the Tchnssovaya, 
still more is he struck with wonderment at the unquostionable evi- 
ences, amidst intensely dislocated rocks, of the ruptures by which 
the deep narrow chasm has been formed in hard orystalline rooks, 
in which a lazy stream flows, which, not doveending from any 
altitude, has had no excavating powor whatever, and, like our own 
meandering Wye, has flowed on through clefts in limestone during 
the whole historie and prehistorie period, without deepening its 
bed.* 

But if rivers which aro not torrential, and donot descond from 
eights, cannot possibly have produced, nor even havo deepened, 
‘tho natural hollows or chasms in which they flow, still it night 
be contended, that, what water has not effected, may have been 
done by a river, when, in the compactor form of ice, it descended 
and advanced across tho lower country. Unluckily for tho 
supporters of the ice-excavating theory, tho data which existing 
nature presents to us, as bofore said, are decisively opposed 
to their view. The examination of those tracts over which 
glaciers have advanced, and from which they have retreated, 
shows, in the most convincing manner, that ico has eo much 
plasticity that it has always moulded itself upon the inequalitios 
of hard rocks over which it passed, and, merely pushing on tho 
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loose" detritus which it moots with, or carries along with it from 
‘tho’ sides of the upper mountains, has nover excavated the late- 
ral valleys, nor even cleared out their old alluvia, ‘This fact was , 
well noticed by the Swiss naturalists, as evidenced by present 
operations, at their last mecting in the Upper Engudine, and has 
‘boon well xecorded by that experionoed and sagucious observer of 
glacial phenomena, M Martins.*, 

Since that time tho ablo Fronch geologist, M. Collomb, who 
‘was assodiated with Agassiz in his earliest researches on glaciers, 
‘and has been tho companion, in Spain, of my colleague M. de Ver- 
nnévil, has recently put into my hands the results of his own obser- 
vation upon the presont and former agency of the glaciers of the 
Alps, which decisively show: that 00; per neither tus nor bas 
aad ‘ahy exbavating Powor:t None of the glaciers of the Alps 
‘ted: Hy M. Collomtb, vis. those of the Rhone, the Aar, the Valloy 
‘of Ohimounix, the Allée Blanche, and the Valloy of Zermatt, 
produos any excavation in tho lowor grounds over which they 
pass. That of Gémer, which, among othors, ix advancing, affvots 
‘very slightly tho surface of tho mondows on which it procoods, and 
does not penotrato into the soil. Again, whoro the glaofor of tho 
lower Aar pushes, on its front, upon accumulations of tho adbris 
fof ld moraines and gravel, it sonroely deranges theso materials, but 
‘dlidea'6vér thon’, leaving them covered with mud and sand, but not 
excavating thom, Also, the glacier of tho Rhone, tho principal paxt 
of which canbe wo conveniently studied, advances on a gravelly 
ssubitratina, in which it does not forma channel. Such being the 
fuots as rogards glaciers now advancing, M. Collomb ites equally 
strong, if not still stronger, casos, in support of his view, as derived 
fron tho dbievation of retiring or shrinking glaoters in the valleys 
of tho Alps. xamining last your with M. Daubréo tho glaciers of 
tho Valley of Chamowiix, he was attrncted to that namod Bossous, 
which he had not soon for five yours. During that timo the glacier 
‘had shrunk very considerably, both in altitude and Jongth, and yet 
‘upon the surface of tho ground from which it lad retired there was 
‘hot the hinallest sign of excavation, 

‘Viewlig'w glacier as a plastic body, we know that it is prossed 
onwards by gravitation from the inoreasing and descending masses 








* Se ‘Stvue det Daox Mondes? Mar, 1864, ‘The former observations 
M. yim saa heed of tee Alt Ips are of m bighos ‘importance, et 
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of mow and ice behind it in the loftier mountains, and being forced 
to descend through narrow gorges, it naturally acts with the greater 
energy on tho precipitous rocky flanks of these openings ; striating 
and polishing them with the sand, blocks, and pobbles which itholds 
inits grasp. But, as boforo touched upon, the narrowness of many of 
those channels through which glaciors have beon thrust for countless 
ages, is in itself a demonstration that tho ioo can have done very 
little in widening tho gorge through which it has beon forced, and 
where, of nocessily, it exerted by far its greatest power. In other 
words, tho flanking rocks of each gorge have proved infinitely swore 
stubborn than the ico and its embedded stones, which have merely 
served as gravors and polishors of the granites, quartz rocks, por 
phyrics, slates, marbles, or other hanl rucks, among which the 
frozon river has dosconded. And, if such has been the anount of 
influence of advancing glaoiers in the higher region, where tho 
ody descends with the greatest powor, how aro we to believe that 
when this creeping mass of ioe arrived in low countries (as for 
instance in the depressions occupied by tho Lakes of Genova and 
Constance) it could have exorted a powor infinitely greater than that 
‘which it possossod in tho higher regions? 

When wo tarn from modem glaciers #6 tho remains of those 
of hoient date, tho proofs are oqually decisive, that, whatever 
might be their oxtent, those gigantio bodies oxoroisod no excavating 
power. I am xeminded by M. Collomb, as woll as by M. Eicher 
von der Linth, that in many parts of tho Alps, vast old mo- 
rraines reposo directly on incohorent and loose materials 
ternary age; the old drift of tho Alps, containing Zlenhas primigeniut 
and Tiinoceros tichorhinus, Well may we then ask, how is it that 
the ancient and largor glaciers, which woro supposed to havo 
‘had such enormous excavating power os to have soooped ont deep 
‘valleys in hard rook, should not have entirely destroyed tho 10090 
seouinulation of gravel over which they have been spread? Or, if 
glaciers exoavated the Lago di Garda and Lago Maggiore, why did 
‘they not produce any such effect at Ivrea, in the Valloy of Aosta, 
down which we know that enormous masses of ico travelled; or at 
Rivoli, in their march from Mount Conis towards Turin ? 

Leaving it to physical philosophers, such as Forbes, Faraday, 
Hopkins, and Tyndall, to show what is the roal measure of tho 
abrading power of masses of moving ice, I simply form my opinion 
from what glaciers are accomplishing, orhave accomplished. Judging, 
from positive data, I infer that if, as agents, they havo been wholly 
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incapable ‘of removing even the old and loose alluvial dxift which 
encumbered ‘the valleys, infinitely less had they tho power of ex- 
ccavating hard rocks. At the same time I know that, in every moun- 
tain tructwhich I have examined, thore have been quite a sufficient 
number of rents and denudations to account for all inequalities 

‘Those openings have doubtless been greatly increased by the atmo- 
sphoric agencies of ages, and particularly in all those situations 
where water has acted with great power, during the melting of 
glaciers, 

L have made these observations (which I gould laxgely extend) 
to show tho’ intimate conneotion which exists botweon the science 
of geology, to which I have been so long devoted, and physical 
geography. » Let. me. explain, however, that I do not,doubt that 
laciors have, in certain regions, caused the formation of lakes, 
though hy avery different agency from that of the excavation of rocks. 
‘Tho great glaciors of former timos have unquestionably went forth 
and discharged still larger accumulations of aébris than those of out 
day, which, in tho form of high terminal moraines, barred up water- 
channels, and the result: in some mountainous tracts bas inevitably 
boon tho production of Jakes. Among examples of such in Europe, 
M. Collomb directs my attention to tho Gérard-meer, on tho westom. 
flanks of the Vosges mountains. ‘This lako has boon formed by an 
suciontayoraine, which, descending from tho Vorgos mountains, has 
beer accumulated on old drifted Jooge materials, which it as not 

whilst it hao served as a pormanent dam to:sustain tho 
‘wators at's hoight of 1400 foot above tho plain of the Rhino, to the 
east of the Voxgos, and nearly 2000 Bnglish foot abovo, the level of 
the sea, 

Tn the grand and Joftior eas, howover, of Western Tibet, ‘before 
alluded to, it is scarcely conooivablo that ioy baxviors or moraines 
in tho valleys could havo zisen to sufficient hoight to pond baok tho 
‘waters to many thousands of foot abovo tho low country on tho south, 
‘The bursting of thoso ola vast and lofty mountain lakes was probably, 
‘8 suggested by Dr. Falconer, determined by tho last great upheaval 
of the Hitnalayas, which, judging from tho very modern charactor of 
the organio remains in the upheavod doposits, must have taken placo 
during one of the most recent of geological epochs. 

In referring you to my observations of last year on the marvellous 
effects of those aqueous currents which have transported este 
Blocks of stone during the former glacial poriod, I must attract yo 
noti¢gtoa remarkable and. fishy ‘exeouted new map of Finland by 
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Professor Nils Nordenskiold, of Helsingfors, which illustrates an 
able memoir by that anthor on the scratched and polished surfaces 
‘of the rocks of his native countsy.* Carefully taking the direction 
‘of every one of tho imumorablo sets of parallel scratches over a 
region larger than Great Britain, he shows, that everywhere the 
direction of these groovings and scratches is from northwest to 
south-east, with slight local deviations only. Again, tho worn sides 
(stoss-sciten) of each hard rock which has been scratched, worn 
down, and polished, aro prosonted to the north-west, the point from 
which the force proceeded; and every le, or protected and rough 
‘sido, lies to the south-onst. On tho coast of Finland these groov- 
ings are evon observed to extond in ono placo from many feet undor 
the surfuco of the soa. Seoing that the force which produced theso 
groovings and scratches eamo frum beyond the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the low country of Swoden, and has opened with such mniformity 
over a vast region, parts of which roso to about 1000 fect above 
the Bothnian Gulf, he necessarily refors the phenomens to powerful 
marino currents. ‘These took placo when Finland, as well as all 
Northorn Russia and Germany, lay undor tho soa, aud when the chief 
groovings wore mado by stones and blocks, which were held fast in 
the bottom of floating iccborge, when they were axrosted on eub- 
marine banks or points of rock. Ho algo indicates how the erratic 
Vlocks dropped by those iccborgs are found to bo moro and more 
rounded as thoy have receded from tho sourco of their origin, or 
how, in drifting to the south-east, they have consequontly boon more 
exposed to wear and tear. ‘The quantities of sca-sand which abound, 
and the accompanying small and waterworn pebbles and gravel 
havo, of course, assisted in the polishing of the rocks. ‘The sand- 
ridges and pebble-beds which abound in Finlind aro, in fact, 
nothing diferent from the Usar of the Swedish geologists; and 
‘thus the drift. phenomena on cither side of the Gulf of Bothnia aro 
shown to be identical sub-equeons deposits. 

Here, then, wo have a vast rogion of Europe in which it is mani- 
fest that no land-ice or glacier could ever havo acted, inasmuch as 
the area from whence the forco was direoted was manifostly fir to 
the north-west of the Gulf of Bothnia, and the low countries of 
Sweden, which, equally with Finland, ero covered with erratic 
locks and aqueously transported drift, Neither in the: south 
of Sweden nor in Finland are thore any moraines, all tho detritus 
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around the great exraties boing water-worn; and yet the scratched. 
‘and polished surfaces, the worn and abrupt sides of the hillooks, in 
both these counties, resemble precisely tho reckes moutonnées seen in , 
‘the march of every existing glacier. Agresing, as do entirely, with 
Professor Nordenskiold (for in my published works Ihave maintained 
the same view as regards the southern parts of Sweden, and all 
Northem Russia, Prussia, and Germany),* I also agree with him in 
th conclusion that the depressions in the surface of Finland, which 
are now oooupied by innumerable lakes, are those which existed 
vehen the country was a sea-bottom, and that the prosent lakes 
simply oooupy the hollows which existed when Finland was raised 
from beneath tho waters. Ina table giving the lithological structure 
‘of ach, rook. in, gibu which has heen grooved)rit ix shown that the 
"depth of the scratches bears ax oxact relation to the hardness and 
‘rotisting nature of the rock. ‘The map—on which every lake and the 
numerous soratchod surfaces aro marked, as well as all the altitudes 
is a work which must elicit tho admiration of every geographer 
and geologist, and doos such honour to Professor Nordenskiold, 
that our Council has justly placed hth in the list of our Honorary 
‘Mombors. 

‘Tho lines of striation, wo carefully laid down by Nordenskiola in 
‘Finland, I havo myself found extending in the adjacent low regions 
“of Rubin, and notably upon tho hard quartzoso rocks forming the 
‘sides of tho lake Onega, at a aistance of 500 miles from the Both- 
nian Gulf, There, also, they aro soon to bo oontiiuous from the shore 
inider thd wator of tho lake, being visible at some fect bolow the 
‘surface, Tn this flat or slightly undulating country wo have all 
tho:samo proofs as in Finland, that thowo soratohios, grooviiga, and 
polishings could oily havo been produced by stonds carried in ioo- 
orgs ; and there, as in Finland, tho great orratios, rofornblo to tho 
north-western parts of Norway, have boon dropped at numorous in- 
tervals, some of thom from Lapland, extending to tho western flank 
af tho Ural mountains, In the work and map of “Russia and the 
ral Mountains,” published by myself and companions De Verneuil 
and Keysorling, the enormous area over which these erratios were 
transpotted: during the period when the glacial sea covered Russia 
in Europe and Northom Germany was defined. Tt was then for the 
first timo made manifest that the currents which transported ‘these 
locks had eccentrio directions, ‘Thus, whilst tho blocks in Finland 








“* See Rassin in Barope and the Ural Mountains,’ vol. i, chapters 
‘Also, "Qaart- Jour, Geol Soe,’ vle i, p- 248. agian 0 Cin, 
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and Northern Russia had proceeded from .w. to 8.x. (having been 
derived from tho old north Norwegian ico-fields), the blocks which 
covered the plains of Prussia, and extended over Poland up the great 
* valleys, on to the foot of the Carpathians, boing also of Scandina- 
‘vian origin, must have beon brought from north to south when all 
‘those lands wero under tho sea, On the cast of England the great 
Scandinavian crratics came from the west coast of Norway, whilst 
in Lapland, M, Bohtlingk hiad shown that tho blocks were diverted. 
+ Morthwards into the iey sea. 

‘Theso facts of tho divergonco of tho distribution of the orratics, 
au duo to divorgont owrzonts, aro quito in harmony with what would 
be found at the prosent day, if tho hottom of tho sea could be #0 laid 
Tare as to cnable ws to refer to the various north or south polar 
glacicrs, or to those of Greenland, tho devious lines of dopusit of the 
locks derived from each of theso regions, as determined by different 
provailing currents, 

‘Ewo refer to what glaciers have offeoted upon land, and to thoso 
phenomena which could only have been produced when the rocks 60 
affected wero submarine, we must admit that two distinct modifica 
tions of the samo great agency have produced similar results. ‘Tho 
great mass of low country in North Amorica, the suxfuco of which 
has been striated in like manor from north to south, seemed to mo 
Tong ago to fall into tho category of subaqucous striation Ly floating 
icebergs, which wore hero and thére arrested in their progross by 
sunken rocks, Whon presiding over tho (oological Society of 
London, in 1842, I gavo all credit to Mr. Peter Dobson, a citizon 
of the United States, for tho adoption of that view in reference to 
his native land,—a previous acquaintance with whoso writings, I 
then said, might have saved volumos of disputation on both sides of 
thevAtlantio*. And now, after o lapso of 22. years, I hold to the 
siaue beliof 5 

In the admirable work of Sir W. Logau on tho ‘Geology of Canada,” 
my ominent friend expresses the opinion, “ that the grooves on the 
surfaces of the rocks which descend undor the water appear to point 
‘to glacial action as one of tho great causee which have produced these 
depressions.”+ Not having visited the region myself, I should 
have no right to oppose my opinion to thatof such weighty authority, 











7 See, Amniverary Address, Proc, Geol Soe." vi, pp. 686 ada 
ed, Bevort of Geological Survey of Canada, 1863; p. 689 and note sh Mont- 
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were it not that the grounds assigned for belioving in the exca- 
vating powor of glaciers in North America aro the samo stria- 
tions on the sides of the lakes, and beneath the water, as thoso 
which I have cited from the shores of the Bothnian Gulf and 
‘the lake of Onega in Northern Russia. Now, as rogards the latter 
countries, Ihave shown that land glaciers could never have passed 
over thom for surely no terrestrial glacier in advanoing to Finland 
and Northem Russia can bave scooped out the Bothnian Gulf by 
‘tho way! Tnatond of such striation on the sides of rook-besing, now 
filled. with water, being proofs of the grinding and excavating 
fotion of former glacier, posticularly in tho cases of Finland 
and North America, where no lofty mountains, as in the Alps, 
st a tie sso fing. mo 
conovive that moh phenomenn can only be explain 

ORT Conte eva of trace tae ot 
Borge. My boliof is, that the great North American lakes woro 
cavities originally duo to a combination of raptures and denudation 
of tho rooks, and that the whole surfuco of the lower country thus 
prepared, was tinder the sea when icobergy coming from Aretio 
slaciers floated over it. 

‘Wo can thus well imagine how countless icobergs wore hore 
and there arrested on those submarine rocks which now form 
‘he sides of tho lakes, and how cach icy mass, forced on by a 
powerful cuvent, after producing the well-known, striation on tho 
Points of sloppage, would neoossarily, whon we, foo, flout xopidly 
{hia the doop een cavity, until the Gaao of the fooborg was again 
scot yt once on th pate of he oprain, 
hse een a mak oon wi he oan ki 
Vottoshy sTwthlesway we oan just as ousily for the tranap 
of the nrmarese grat exten wel wwe meal. one Net 
America up to 88°, Iatitndo, as we have oxplained tho transport 
af the Boundinavian blocks “up to the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountait 

Whilst, therefore, I fully reougniso the stupendous spread and 
inftuenoe of former land-glaciers over oxtensive regions, I at tho 
samo time affirm, that as regards the striation and polishing, the 
worm side and the abrupt side of the rocks affected, floating ice- 
ergs, when iimpeded by submarine obstacles, have also produced 
‘those resulis. The true and independent test of the action of ter- 
eatrial glaciers is tho existenco of morainos. Now, there is no 
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trace of these peculiar accumulations in tho South of Sweden and 
Finland, all the detritus of those regions, as well as of tho North 

of Russia and Germany, being waterworn; and I have yet to 
Jearn that thero are any evidences of true moraines in the low 
countries of Canada and tho United States. 


[Whilst I was reading this Address to tho Geographers in 
London, that sound practical goclogist, Principal Dawson, wes 
performing a similar duty at tho Annual Mooting of tho Natural 
History Society of Montreal. Iaving recofved a copy of his Address 
in time for insertion of a Postscript hero, I rejoico to have the oppor- 
tunity of stating that ho also is a vigorous opponent of the theory 
which rofers tho strintion of the North Amoriem xocks, and the 
excavation of the great Inko basins of that comntry, to the action of 
torrestrial glaciers, Me shows indeed that the great slriation of a 
largo portion of tho continent from x. x, to 8. W. was from the ocean 
to tho interior, against tho slopo of tho St. Lawrence valley, thus 
disposing at onco of. the glacier theory; for it is impossible to 
imagine thata glacier travelled from the Atlantic up‘into the interior. 
Admitting that in limited tracts of Eastern America thero may have 
beon local glaciors, Mr. Dawson believes, as I do, that the chief 
countries in question wore striated whon the land lay beneath 
the sca.) 











Arnica, 


Northacestern Africa—Senegat and its Dependencies-—Looking. to tho 
woll-digested and clear accounts of the progress of geographical 
research in Northern or North-westom Africa, which have beon 
‘embodied in the Reports of the Geographical Sooiety of Franeb, by 
‘M. Malte Brun, Ihave only to refer you to those works, end not 
detain you on this subject by any observations ‘of my own. Iam, 
however, impelled to call your notice to a work of this year 1864, 
the ‘Annuaire de Sénégal,'t as followed by a résumé of tho oxplo- 

* For a full explanation of my views respecting the manner in which form 
fo ing Schegeanuporcl ‘block, and spread cut submarine detits, fort 
refer the reader to the 216t and 22nd chapters of the work Rossa and the Ural 
Mountain pp. s07 10856. ‘Since thet toe (145) T hae idee ena reason to 
sit a moth greater extension of former land-glaciers than my olesgues an 
ryself then belleved in, and this I explained 
‘Geographical Society. 

$Prtated at St. Louis, Senegal, 1864. Paris, chez Challamel afné, Rue des 
Boulangers, 30. 
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rations of tho intorior, mado by order of the Government, in the 
years 1859, 1860, and 1861, and which has just fallen into my 
hands, Whenover our allies the French describe any ono of thei 
possessions, it is invariably dono with method, order, and a lucid” 
condensation of dotails; and such qualities aro partioularly ob- 
sorvable in this littlo volume. Discovorod in 1460 by somo bold 
navigators of Dioppo, Sonogal was soon after colonised by the samo 
Normans. Jn sucooeding conturies tho Portugueso and Dutch 
‘warrod for tho occupation of these tracts, until 1758, whon tho 
English took tho country, including Gores, but coded it again to 
Branco by tronty. Again, in 1800, Goroo fell into our hands, and 
in 1809 wo adldod to it St. Louis; but, at tho conclusion of the last 
grout war in 1814, tho whole tornitory was rightly given back to 
Franco, its original oooupant.. Holding possossion of this teriitory 
for tho last fifty yours, tho Fronoh havo striven enorgotioally to im- 
‘prove it, by a vast onlargemont of boundary, tho construction of 
forts, atrict military tonuro, and by omrying on a commorco with 
tho adjoining nativo tribos; so that they xockon upon having 200,000 
muibjoots, and, aftor several years of war, thoy aro now in relation 
‘with about a million of natives. 

Jn tho long list of annoxations of nativo districts, it iv grati- 
fying to road, as a sequence of tho last treaty of powco, that a 
telographio communication is now ostablishod botwoon St. Louis 
and Goreo, and that in 1863 the now port of Dakar was formed, 
Rocontly tho quiet stato of the political horizon hs enabled the 
Governor, Colonel Faidherbo, who has boon the mainepring of 
Fronch progress in Senogal, and who has recontly been named one 
of our Honorary Foreign Members, to sond various 
patios along’ the north coast and into tho interior of the country, 
‘Theso have addod much important information to tho skotchos of 
traots formorly visited by the Péro Iabat, Mungo Park, Caill 
‘Mollion, and Panot. ‘Tho Fronch colonists, sinco thoir oeoupatios 
of Algoria, have sagaciously sought for original Jnowledge in the 
native recitals of Arabs, and tho inhabitants of Soudan and Berber, 
‘Wit these data, and in acgniting the language of tho natives, 
several travellers—such as Captain Vincent; MM, Bournel and 
‘Mage, young Naval officers; Pasoal and Lambert, Infantry officers ; 
‘with Alioun Sal ‘and Bough-cl-Moghaad, intelligent Native officers 
in the French sorvice,—have, in the years 1859, 1860, and 1864, 
‘made most successful journeys. ‘Thus, the portion of Soudan adja- 
‘ent to: Senegal is now neatly as well known as the more wentral 
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rogions, which have been already devoloped by British explorations, 
including those of Denham, Clapperton, and W. Lander," and the 
vopks of our honoured Assoointe Barth. Ono of these partios, 
oun Sal, renchod Timbuctoo ; and the death of this young and 
intolligont Mohammedan, who unfortunately foll a prey to the fever 
of tho country, has boon dooply lamented by tho authorities of 
Sonogal. 
; Before quitting the subject of North-western Africa, I am un- 
‘willing to pass unnoticed tho scrvices of tho entorprising young 
Gorman traveller Gerhard Roblfs, who, having made a successful 
journey through Southom Moroceo by ‘Tafilot to Gorysvillo in 
‘Algeria, is now on his sonto to ‘Timbuctu mder tho auspices of the 
Royal Goographieal Svoiety. 

Northern Atys Ihe efforts of our Cerna contemporarion to 
completo our acquaintance with Norfhorn Abyssinia aud the 
aajagont conntrios (of which mention was made in m noto to my last 
‘your's Address), have beon most: suovsssful ; and every geograph 
must havo heartily commended the researches of Von Iongli 
Kinzolbach, Munzinger, and Stoudnor. Whilst theso travellers 
have preparod an excellent detailed map of the districts of Bogos, 
‘Manosa, and Muroa, with the surrounding tracts, a moro extended 
‘map, ranging from tho Red Sea on the cast to 34° 45' x, longitude, 
‘which has zosulted from their survoys, is a work of great and general 
interest. For, in it, wo find tho routes laid down of all the tra- 
vollors of various countries during tho last quarter of a contury, 
who have examined tho regions botweon Massiwra and tho coast 
of tho Red Soa on tho cast, and the river Atbara, thet great 
affluent of tho Nilo, on the wost. ‘This shoot, ass published in the 
‘Mittheilangon’ of Potormann, is an oxcellent exwaplo of the 
amount of knowledgo which oan be convayed on « map alono; the 
successive joumeys of the different travellers. boing laid down in 
different colours with border profiles showing the relative heights 
of tho different oountries traversed. 























* {bare jst had tho gratication to lear that, with a dae appreciation ofthe 
devoted! aad aalone reeatoes In Geatal Ata of thu sobiopahel ou 
EavellerBaward. Voge), who wet barbarounly behetded: by “the “King oF 
‘Wada, Parl Rass has granted the sum of e00l to Msr-Selin Vogel the deter 
of he doen hsiing me warily for supporting her cay th 
eres me day by this generous acy all her pronpete i fife are brightened, 
fat her hear’'s dere wil now be fuldled a blag enabled to do honour tthe 
emoty of her lamented poche at well ay ho mys to at 0p 

in thoe studios which may enadls, him’ to sorve'a eaentry to wieh he 
‘will ever ling with the deepest gratitude,”-—24 June LTO, 
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‘The Niger.—The last accounts I have seen of tho labours of Dr. 
Baikio are contained ina private letter toa relative, dated at Lukoja, 
fon tho oth October, 1863, ‘This persovering and praiseworthy, 
envoy of our Government, who has been soven years in Africa and” 
4in'whoso appointment I took much interest, had, it appears, mado up 
his mind to come home last year, when he received instructions 
‘o romain at his post till furthor ovders.* Tn braving the dangors 
of the climate, Dr. Baikio has shown how a British settlement can 
‘be made a contre of civilization, Alone, and almost without moans, 
‘hd has contracted friendships with all tho leading chiefs of Soudan, 
and Kas awed tribes merely by tho exercise of moral influonco, whilst 
iis messengers oin now travel securely ftom his station to Bonny. 

It is by such an example and such persevering conduct that Africa 
‘can be hegt oivilized ; and we must earnestly hope that Whoever may 
siigooed Dr. Baileis, will follow the samo kind, judioions, and for- 
‘Dearing conduct which has endeared him to the natives, and has 

enabled him to make his Kittlo station, so fiw up tho Nigor, a contro 
of commerve and friendly intercourse with thom, 

‘The Galwon Country.—Although tho progress of the recont oxpedi- 
tion of M, au Chailla to tho scono of his former explorations has boon 
uuluckily checked by the loss of his soientifio instruments, T trast, 
that whon ‘he rocoivos the fresh supply sont out to him by us, he 
‘will make a successful examination of the intorior in thoso latitudes, 
Ho has, indeod, already sont home instruments, including the 
nativo harp with strings of vogetable fibro, which provo tho truth- 
fulness of somo of his doxoriptions which had beon unjustly dis- 
credited. As rogards his previous accounts of the geography of the 
Gaboon country, M. du Chaitlu’s accuraoy, in the saint hos been 
amply confirmed by Lients. Serval and: and Du Bellay, who havo 
‘sinco made surveys in the interior.t 

South Africa.—Beplorations of tho Baron C, von der Dicken he 
unchanged terrestrial condition of the ancient Surface of the Luteior of South 
Africa —Project of rendering the White Nile the highoay of intercourse 
Iatoen Centrad Africa and Burope,—Petherel’s Journal.—Whilst our last 
Seision closed with the striking results of the journey of Spoke and 
Grant, and our warm welcome of the undaunted travellors, who, for 


As this Ades is printing, Mr. Lay ms me that the Tneetigator 
steamer has Been ordered toting Dr. Baik down the Niger, a 
peat me ee own the Niger, aod that beg be 
ido Petermach’s “Mithellungen,’ December, 1863, Meat Serval an 
payee ny Demin, a, ra 
‘Anterior, about 20 leagues to the south of the Gaboon, ‘2 
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‘tho first time in history, had crossed Equatorial Africa and had also 
descended along tho course of the great White Nile from its wator- 
basin to its mouth, the opening of this Session was marked by the 
interesting and detailed desoription of tho mow-clad mountain 
Kilimandjaro, the issue of two expeditions conducted entirely at 
his own cost by Baron O, von der Decken. 

Jn the first of thoso, ho was accompanicd by my clever and 
Iamented young friend, the lato Mr. Richard ‘Thoraton, who drew 
the first contoured map of that wild and lofty country, took many 
obsorvations of latitude and longitude, and kept an accurate diay. 
Copies of all his writings, as well as his original map, have now 
bbeon sont by his family to the Royal Goographical Society 
tho sooond oxpodition, Baron von dor Dockon hud for his seiontifio 
companion a Gorman astronomer, Dr, Kirston, 

have already advortod at some length to the importance of this 
enterprise, as recorded in our ‘Proceedings,’ and alao in the award of 
the Medal. Ihave informed you that, in reference to the prosecution 
of other enterprises by the same distinguished person, tho First 
Lord of the Admiralty had given directions that Hor Majesty's 
‘vessels on the coast of Africa should assist the Baron in passing his 
own steamer into one of the rivers of Formosa Bay; and I have 
now to state that Her Majesty's Scoretary for Forcigm Affaire has 
strongly reoommonded this enterprising traveller to the good-will 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, through the British Consul at that place. 
Seoing that Baron von der Decken, who has already dono #9 muoh, is 
orgenising at considerable oxponso another expodition, in which, 
providing himself with an iron xivor-stoamer, he will be attended 
by competent cbservors, we naturally wish him all the success which 
his zeal and dovotiou to our canso merit. 

‘fyafter stognding one of tho rivers which fall, into the’ Bay’of 
‘Formos, he should reach Mount Kenia or any port of that moun- 
tainous region of Hastern Africa, noxth of the Kilimandjaro, probably 
a great watershed, and should thence descend by any eastern affiuent 
of the White Nilo, or should reach Egypt by the Blue Nile, in either 
‘oase he will have performed a most essential servioo to geography, 
Tn the mean time, both for the great and good duties he has already 
performed, and for the extensive and vigorous preparations he is now 
making to enlarge our acquaintance with the geography of Afrioa, 
‘the Council has in my opinion wisely adjudiosted a Gold Medal to 
Baron O. von der Decken, 

* Sco my observations on the ate Richard Thorton in the Obituary, p. 164 

you. vu. x 
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Our Vietoria Medal has, with great propriety, boon awarded to the 
gallant Captain Grant,* the companion of Speke, to mark, as I have 
said, emphatically and once more, our sense of the vast importance, 
‘of their journey across Equatorial astern Africa, and the region of 
‘tho head waters of the Nile. By their researches the watershed 
‘between North and South Africa was first established in respect to 
‘the Eastern Equatorial region. The results which ought to follow 
from these distoveries will be further considered in the sequel. 

Tn formor Addressos I suggested that the intorior mass and contral 
portions of Africa constituting a great plateau occupied by lakes and 
marshes, from which the waters escaped by cracks or doprossions in 
‘the subtonding older rooks, had been in that condition during an 
‘enotmously long period. I have recently-beon enabled, through the 
‘apposite discovery of Dr. Kirk, the companion of Livingstone, not 
only to fortify my conjecture of 1852, but greatly to extend tho 
inferences concerning the long period of time during which tho 
central parts of Africa havo romained in their prosont condition, 
save their degradation by ordinary atmospheric agoncios. My view, 
‘a8 given to this Socioty in 1852, was mainly founded on the original 
‘and admirable geological researches of Mr, Bain in the colony of the 
Capo of Good Hope. Tt was, that, inasmuch as in tho secondary or 
mosozoio ago of geologists, the northorn interior of that country was 
cooupied by great lakes and marshes, as proved by the fossil reptile 
discovered by Bain, and named Dicynodon by Owon, such it has 
remained for countless ages, oven up to the present day. ‘Tho suo- 
cooding jourioys into the interior, of Livingstone, Thorton, and 
Kirk, Burton and Speke, and Speko and Grant, have all tanded to 
sstzongthon mo in tho belief that Southern Africa has. not undergone 
‘any of those great submarine depressions which have #0 largely 
affected Hurope, Asia, and America, during the secondary, tertiary, 
‘and quasi modorn periods, 

{The discovery of Dr. Kirk has confirmed my conclusion. On the 
banks of an affluent of the Zambesi, that gentleman collected certain: 

bonis, apparently carried down in watery drifts from inland posi- 
‘tiottsy Which remains have been so fossilized as to have all the 
appostanoo of antiquity which fossils of a tortiary or older ago 
cumually preseitt... Ono of these is a portion of the vertebral column 
“and: micrum of w buffalo, undistinguishable from that of the Cape 
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‘water-tortoiso, both undistinguishable from the forms of those 
animalsnow living. Together with these, Dr. Kirk found numorous 
ones of antelopes and other animals, which, though in a fossil 
Gondition, all belonged, as he assured me, to species now living in 
South Africa, 

On the other hand, none of our explorers, including M. Ban, 
who has diligently worked as a geologist, have dotected in the 
interior any limestones containing marino fossil remains, which 
‘would have proved that South Africa hed, like othor regions, boen 
depressed into ocoanie conditions, and re-elovated. On the con. 
trary, in addition to old granitic and other igneous rocks, all 
explorers find only either innumorble undulations of sandatones, 
Schistose, and quartzoso rocks, or such tufaecous and ferruginous 
oposite ww would auturally oceur in comntrion long ooeupied by 
Jukes and exuberant jungles, eparated from each othor by sandy 
Uills,—seareely any other ealcaruous rocks being fund except tufas 
formed hy. the deposition of land-springs, It is truo that thore 
fare marine tertiary: formations on the coasts (around the Cape 
Colony, near the mouth of the Zambesi opposite Mozambiquo, end 
again on the coasts of Mombas opposite Zanzibar), and that the 
have been raised up into low-coast ranges, followed by rocks of 
‘igneous origin. But in ponotrating into the true interior, the 
travellor fakes a fnal leave of all such formations ; and in advancing 
to tho heart of the continent, he traverses a vast region which, to 
all appearance, has ever been under terrestrial and lacustrine condi. 
tions only. Judging, indeed, from all the ovidences as yot collected, 
the interior of South Africa has remained in that condition sinoo 
the period of the secondary rocks of geologists! Yet, whilst none of 
our countrymen found any evidences of old marine remains, Captain 
Speke brought from one of the ridges which lay between the 
‘coast nd. the lake. Victoria Nyanze a. fosail. shell, which, thoogh 
larger. in site, is undistinguishable from the Ackitina perdie now 
flourishing in South Attica, Again, whilst Bain found foseil plants 
in hie reptiliferous strata north of the Cape, and Livingstone and 
‘Thomton discovered coal in sandstone, with fossil planta, like those 
of our old coal of Europe and America,—yot both these mesozeio 
and. palmozoie remains aro terrestrial, and are not associated with 
marine Iimestones, indicative of those oscillations of the land which 
are 80 common in other countries, 

‘tis farther to be observed that the surface of this vast interior 
is entirely exempt from the coarse superficial drift that encumber 
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somany countries, as derived from lofty mountain-chains from which 
‘either glaciers or gront torrential stroams have descended. In this 
respect it is also oqually unlike those plains of Germany, Poland, 
and Northern Russia, which wore sea-bottoms when floating ioo- + 
‘orgs melted and dropped tho loads of stone which they wore 
transporting from Scandinavia and Lapland. 

Tn truth, therefore, the inner portion of Southern Afrioa is, in this 
respect, as far as Tlmow, goclogically unique in the long conservation 
of anoient terrestrial conditions. ‘This inference is further supported 
dy the concomitant absence, throughout the larger portion of all this 
‘vast ‘area, 2. south of tho Equator, of any of thoso voleanio rocks 
which aro 0 often associated with oscillations of the terra firma,* 

‘With tho oxcoption of tho truo voloanio hills of the Cameroons 
recently described by Burton, on the west coast, a little to the north. 
of tho Equator, and which possibly may advance southwards 
towands the Gaboon country, nothing is known of the prosenco of 
any similar foci of sub-airial eruption all round tho coasts of Africa 
south of tho Equator. If tho clomonta for the production of thom 
‘had existed, tho const-lino is prooisoly that on which wo should 
expect to find much voloanie vonts, if we judgo by tho analogy of 
all voleanio regions whore the habitual igneous oruptions are not dis- 
‘tant from tho soa or from groat internal masses of wator, ‘The absenco, 
‘thon, both on tho coasts and in tho intorior, of any eruptive rocks 
which can havo been thrown up undor the atmosphoro since tho 
period when tho tortiary rocks bogan to be aooumulatod, is in conou- 
ronoe with all the physioal date as yot got together, ‘Those demon- 
atrate that, although the goologist finds hero nono of thoso characters 
of lithological structure and ouriouly diversified organio remains, 
‘which onublo iim to fix the epoch of suocession in the crust of 
‘the earth in othor quartors of the globe, tho interior of South Africa 
ia unquestionably a grand typo of a rogion which has proservod ity 
ancient torrestrial conditions during a vory long poriod, unaffested 
by any changos oxcopt thoso which aro dependent on atmospheric 
‘and moteorio influences, 

J, then, the lower animals and plants of this vast country havo 
gone on unchanged for a vory long period, may wo infor that its 
human inbabitants are of like antiquity? If s0, the Nogro may 
claim as old @ lineage as the Caucasian or Mongolian races. In the 
‘absence of any decisive fact, I forbear at present to speculate on 
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this point; but as, amid the fossil specimens procured by Living- 
stone and Kirk, there aro fragments of pottery made by homan 
hands, wo must wait until somo zealous explorer of Southern Africa 
shall distinctly bring forward proofs that tho manufactared artioles 
aro of the same age as the fossil bones. In other words, we still 
require from Africa the same proofs of the existence of links 
which bind together the scioncos of Geology and Archwology which 
havo recently ben developed in Europe, Now, if the unques- 
tioned works of man should be found to be coeval with the remains 
of fossilized oxisting animals in Southorn Africa, the travelled geo- 
graphor, who has convinced himself of the ancient condition of 
ite surface, must admit, howovor unwillingly, that although tho 
black man is of such vory remoto antiquity, ho has beon vory 
stationary in civilization and in attaining the arts of life, if be be 
compared with the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Tied Indian of 
America, or oven with the aborigines of Polynesia.” 

‘Tho discovery of that vast water-basin, the Victoria Nyanza, in 
‘the heart of Bquatorial Arica, and the proof that a great etroam flowed 
out from its northern extremity, which Spoke and Grant followed, and. 
showed almost conclusively to be the White Nilo, waa truly,aa I said 
last year, a grand feat, of which all our countrymen had xesson 40 be 
proud. But, in warmly praising and honouring the men who accom- 
plished it, we are not yet satisfiod, as goographers, with this their 
single line of march, and the valuable data which they fixed. We 
Took naturally to other efforts which must be made to dispel soep- 
tioism regarding the upper waters of the Nile, including that raised 
by the claim of tho Venetian traveller Miani, as to his having oon- 
tinuously ascended o river to°2}° to the ssw. of Gondokoro, the 
rooky banks of which he has laid upon a sketoh-map, and which be 
contends does not flow from the Viotoria Nyanza. But irrespeotive 
of wuoh a claim, the Council of our Society have, on general. gromds, 
come to. the conclusion that the physical geography of all the 
region, together with the shores of tho Viotoria Nyanza (a lake 
Iaid down by Speke as larger than Scotland), should be further 
explored, and the nature and extent of tho various affluents of that 
vast body of water determined. ‘They further wish to see examined 
the region lying between the great lake Imta-Nzige, north of the 
Equator, and the lake Tanganyika, south of it, in order to deter 

™ ‘The mest remarkable proof of the inferiority of the negro, when compared 
wih the Asia, is, that whilst the latter has domeatieated. the elephant for ages 


‘and rendered it highly useful to man, the negro has only slaaghtered the saimal 
{obtain food or ivory. 
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mine if there be not thero (as some geographers think possible) 
other sources of supply for the White Nile, coming from the region 
to the west of the Viotoria Nyanza; and finally, that, if possible, 
the Upper White Nile of Spoke and Grant should be traced oon- 
tinuously from the lake to that point, where, according to their map, 
itis made to join the ond of the lake Luta-Nzige. 

‘Having considered this subject, the Council has adopted my pro- 
posal, to assist in fitting out an expodition to clear away all such ob- 
sourities, by ascending the Whito Nile, and not, as previously, by any 
efforts from Zanzibar and the oastorn coast of Africa. ‘The difficultios 
encountered by Speke and Grant in passing through that tract, and 
‘tho apparent impossibility of establishing any rogular traffl between 
tho cast coast and tho contral kingdoms, have induood us to profor 
to any other Iino of research an effort to render the: Great White 
Nile a channel of intercourse and commerce between the prolife 
interior and the traders of the Mediterranoan Sea, Ono sorious 
difficulty only existe in bringing about this desirablo consummation, 
‘Betweon Khartam, tho presont southorn boundary of Xgypt, and Gon- 
Aokorono obstacle on the river-navigation exists, as recently proved, 
ndood, by the voyago of the entorprising and intelligent Dutoh Indies, 
thongh tho natives in the interior have, it appears, been to a great 
‘extent domoralisod by the conduot of the traders in ivory, who, 
arming ono sot of villagors agninst another, aro said to plunder 
tribos, and carry away the women and children as slaves. Now, 
thoso horrible practices haying beon still more ruthlessly carried 
into effect above or south of Gondokoro, as we learn from the toati- 
mony of Speke and Grant, a belt of country, from 100 to 200 milos 
in breadth, inhabited by the Bari, has boon rendered go lawless and 
savage, that it was with tho utmost difficulty onr modallists tra- 
‘versed it in thoir way northwards from the fertile kingdoms of 
Karagwo, Uganda, and Unyoro, 

‘On the part of tho Society, thorefore, tho Council havo drawn up 
a memorandum, in which, aftor enumerating the desiderata, com- 
smeroial, philanthropical, and goographical, involved in our project, 
‘re express the hopo, that, as wo are ready to embark 10001, in gach 
aan 6xpedition, somo means may bo found to put a stop to this do- 
smoralising trade in slaves, which, as our Consul-General in Cairo, 
‘Mx. Colquhown, Writes to mo, is accompanied by horrors of which 
sip one can form an idea, We believe that this can best be accom: 
plished by the exertions of the Pasha of Egypt, and by the extension 
‘of his influence southwards from Khartim to Gondokoro. ‘The in- 
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termediate country is a sort of No-man's-land, in which nume- 
yous warring small tribes aro kept in an excited and barbarous state 
by an extensive importation of frearms. Now, if the miserable 
natives were rescued from disorders occasioned by such enormities, 
legitimate commerce would eventually ariso between the Equatorial 
‘Kings and tho merchants of Cairo and the Mediterranean; and the 
Great Nile, which for thousands of yoars has alono served to enrich 
the soil of Lower Egypt, would eventually become s highway of 
intereourse with Europe, which might largely tond to th civilisa- 
tion of Central Africa. ‘To havo made tho first proposal in a matter 
of such permanont interest will, I trust, be always counted a proof 
of tho lofty as well as uscful offorts of this Sooisty, to bring about 
‘stato of things which will provo tho real importance of the dis- 
covery recently mado in Inner Africa by British goographers, and 
may render tho Whito Nilo, for tho first timo in history, of real 
‘uso to commerce and civilisation. 

‘The practical geographer will, I trust, find in the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Petherick and his associate, Dr. Murie, which 
havo at length reached the Society, some materials for the con- 
struction of improved maps of the large region on that portion of 
‘the west bank of the Whits Nile which is watered by the Bakrel- 
Ghazal. Wo aro also indebted to Mr, Petherick for a measurement 
of the comparative volume of water discharged by the Nile and its 
Affiuents, the Bahr el Ghazal and the Sobat. When measurements 
such as these shall have been repeated at different periods of the 
‘ear, wo shall be in a far better position to estimate the relative 
Importance of the tributaries and patent stream of the Nile. 

Tn the commencement of this Session I adverted to a 
letter written to me by Mrs. Petherick, the wife of tho traveller, 
‘nd explaining how he had been cast down by misforimes and 
Severe illness, and was unsble then to send home the accounts of 
his expedition. ‘These documents having arrived, will soon bo 
printed and circulated among the Fellows, who, secing the amount 
of work accomplished by Mr. (Petherick, will be able to, estimate 
to what extent the dimsters he encountered prevented his fulfilling 
‘tho engagements he had entered into with the view of succouring 
Speke and Grant 

‘Wo now wait with deep anxiety for accounts of the ultimate issue 
of the journey made by the adventurous Dutch ladies and their 
scientific companion Baron von Houglin, and their exploration 
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of the great western affluents of the White Nile.* We are also 
‘equally anxious to have some account of the travels of that un- 
daunted, generous, and wrificing explorer, Mr. Sarauel Baker, 
‘of whoun we have heard no tidings for a year. 

Conclusion—In. terminating these observations on the results of 
geographical explorations in various countries, I must, on the grand 
subject of African geography, as on the previous occasion, decline to 
fentor upon an analysis of the respective writings, of groat valuo in 
sritionl goography, which have in past years boon contributed Ly our 
‘own countrymen, by continental writers, as well as by the Portuguese 
‘uthorities who preceded them, An snalytioal sketch, which would 
do justion to the scholars who havo from time to timo wot forth the 
results of their rosearobes, is much wanted, In this woy, for oxarsplor 
‘wo might traoo tho amonntand inoreaso of information published by 
Cooley, first anonymously, in articles of tho ‘Edinburgh Review,” 
commencing in 1885, and followed up by him in tho construotion 
of a map delineating his view of a line ‘of lakes and rivers prooeed- 
ing from x.v.W. to 8.8.8, through Southern Africa, 

‘in like manner I have not, in anything I said last year, dono tho 
justice I wished to our Abyssinian Medallist, Dr. Beko, for his 
ingenious suggestion as to the region whoroin the hoad-watera of 
tho Nilo would be found, and his bold hypothesis, of 1848, respecting 

the mountain-chains of Africa, which opened out an original view of 
‘tho physioal goography of Africa north of tho Equator. ‘The analysos 

‘of such subjects as these, and of all the labours of Maoqueen, Arrow- 
‘smith, Potormann, aid other pruotioal geographers, require, much 
moro timo and power of rosearch than I possoss, Unable to cope 
‘with thom myself, T hoped that, in taking leave of you at this Anni- 
‘vertory, Lanight be succeeded by one whose scholarship and powort 
as a comparative geographer would enable him to desoribo tho 
+ Sino this Adress was rnd, I eara with deep vorow thet Madan TunGand 
a Perec ite ie el hata re 
‘gin regalar correspoudence with M, Peterman, we 
asgen A cus conetpondat for much interesting mater peoting 
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mocessive steps made by all oontributors to owr science, and, by ® 
comparison of their labours with those of their predecessors, to trace 

‘sdown throughout the Jong current of ages the additions which bave 
‘been mado, in Asiatic as well as African geography, by variong 
ren, to that vast emporium of geographical knowledge which we 
now enjoy. 

‘As én this head, doubtless, there have been many omissions on 
iy part, T bescech my friends to be asrured that uch omissions 
have not been caused by any want of good will, but simply from 
‘an inability to do justice to the theme amidst the many other voo# 
tions which ocoupy my time.* 

‘One task, however, Iwill try to sooomplliy ‘0 tho best of my 

__ ability, if my tenure of life be prolonged, and that you should place 
sno for the current year in this Chair. Iwill endeavour at our next 
“Anniversary to draw a parallel between the general siate of go0- 
raphy whon this Sooicty was founded, in 1890, and the condition 
a enlob it has reached in the present day; and, in doing this, T hope 
fo demonstrate that my countrymen havo borne no small share in 
this progress, and that the Hoyal Geographical Society has taken 
tthe load in efficiently promoting this great work of advancement, — 
‘pot merely by the publication of the volumes of our Journal and our 
Proceedings, but by zealously encouraging explorations, and by 
rewarding those persons, to whatover nation they belonged, who 
have thrown light on the geography of the world. 





——_—=— 


p.8—Whilst this Address is going through the press, letters from 

Dr. Livingstone havo reached mo, giving en sccount of his journey 

“into the interior, on tho weet bank of the Shiré, and for nearly 700 

oa pec epe ‘the x.svw, of that xiver. Owing to his being 


EME Piowor steamer down the Zambesi, he was unable porsonally 
{go determine the question whether aoy waters fow 

So “Gf the great Leke Nyassa (coming, ashad been suggested, from Leke 
Tanganyika)-t The natives, however, ono and all? denied that 
any waters entered tho Take from the north, and Livingstone seeme 
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to think that the Iateral afuents which he, saw ar sufisient to 
‘socount for the infilling of the lake and the supply of the Sbiré. 

‘The one point on which Livingstone and all African travelloxs | 
‘ro agreed is, that where no.traders in slaves and ivory are mob 
‘with, there no difficulty ooours in passing through the country; the 
inhabitants willingly serving as porters, Inazeoent letter to Captain 
Speke, which I have ulzeady mentioned, Baron yon Heuglin, aftor 
‘ffiring that th ivory dealers in tho Babr-l-Ghazal are barbarising 
allithat fine region, and have rendered it impassable, exclaims that 
‘it, 56 9 disgrace to civilised governments not to endeavour to put an 
‘end tothese Horrors, Let ushopo that the aspirations of our Cotnetl, 
Jn union wth the ayn ofl tall, may avo dw nfnnee 
‘on the governments of Europe and Bgypty, and. thne, eventually 
render the White Nile useful as a highway of commerce, ts 


Pe a pee ere 


~ June 100%, 1864. 
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in Tnner Southom ‘Africa. ‘The socounts of several Portngueso 
‘travellers were passed: in Feview; and the author contended that 
‘thor itineraries were #o full and their various aocounts so acodrdant,, 
‘that, notwithstanding thepancity oP theix'astronomical observations, 
‘tho geographical information they imparted was quite reliable, and 
‘ought not to be set aside, as had been done in the onstruction’ of 
modern maps. ‘Tho subject was argued with much learning, and 
‘lange map was éxhibited to ilustiate tho -Yiews of fhe’ author. 
Some of the more striking points of difference between this map and 
“tho recent onos of Livingstone were the total separation of the xivers 
‘Tiamboji and Zambesi (tho upper and lower oourses of the Zambesi) 
‘ima the releaso of thoir affiuents from the system of inosoulation 
‘which, in xooont maps, bind all those rivers together; and thenorth~ 
‘wont dirootion of Také Nytissa, which was’ mado continuous, with 

‘Tanganyika, forming’ an elongated lake, called Nunja muasro, 
‘The Paaswanr said, Mr. Cooley was a distinguished oritial geographer, 
orting from many sources, prewar fom thas 
Portngaeso travel recoded our own, vast variety of information, 
hn snk paper Bad ten’ rely canted hat ho ba no, ba 
fimo to read {¢ torough s but, finding that the observations wore of eriical 
ar, and tat thoy hore ta ged extent pon the acuracy of Driving. 
donot obvervntons, he thought (eight thatthe crtiidms should bo read Gra, 
‘aod that Dr, Livingstone's ample nooount of his lat exploration along Lak 
hic. uncom ar poll oe atari 
tht grain who wae reo eg oat wih the cosy 
to paper Meron,“ Ho wind the ject to be fly di 
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the lake; he therefore started to-go to the. northom end by land, 
pursuing for. many days a north-westorly courge 80 a8 to avoid a 
_, colony of Zulus, who were at war with the, negroes on the wostem 
shores of Nyassa, In this direction he camo upon a.range of moun- 
tains, 6000 fect high, runing north-gnd south, and. forming the 
‘edge of tho table-land on which the Maravi dwell. Beyond this he 
‘turned to tho north-east, and struck tho. shores of the lake at Kata 
‘kota Bay in lat. 12° 55's. He here found two Arab traders engaged 
in building a ahow, fo replace ono which had. been wrecked. in 
grossing the lako. This is tho point at which nearly all the tradex 
in slavos and ivory cross. on the highway betwoan the, easter. soa 
ports and the Cazombe country of the interior. , Tho Arabs, bad 
1600 persons in tho villago, and wero busily employed. transporting 
slavos to the coast. Ono fathom of calico (waluo 1s.) is the price 
paid for a boy, and two for a good-looking gis]. But, nevertheless, 
it is the joint ivory and slave trado that alone makes slave-trading 
@ paying business ; for the.cost of feeding the negroes, would be too 
great an exponse wore it-not for the value of their services in camy- 
ing the Ivory; a trader with twenty slaves must daily- pay the price 
Of one slayd, for their ststénanice, AU the difeulties which Dr, 
Livingstone had experienced in, travelling in the interior were duo 
to the obstacles thrown in his way by-the Portuguese, who judged 
truly that in boing up the ivory he was undermining tho slaves 
tzado. He only hoped that this saxo, course would. be pursued hy 
other travellers who might mooeed him, as this @id mors to. dest 
the: slave-trade than “tho English cruisers on the odast. “Leaving 
Kota-kota Bay, Dr. Livingstone again turned due west, and in, three 
ays reached-the ascent of the plate. ‘The long slope, adorned 
‘with hill and dale and ronning streams, fringed with evergreen trees, 
as most beautiful. ‘The heights 
“sahara b 
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Livingstone was’ assured by. all tho natives of whom he inguired 
‘that there was no such stream, bat that two small rivers alone enter 
the lake from the north, ‘The numerous streanis met with on this 
journey flowing from the west into Nyassa seemed to warrant the 
‘conclusion that no flow of water from Tanganyika was necessary t0 
account for the great depth of tho lake and the perennial flow of the 
Shiré. In this jonmey Dr, Livingstone and his companion walked 
660: milesin 65 travelling days, On arriving at the Zambesi he 
found the river had not yet risen, the rains being much later than 
‘sual, and was mortified in tho reflection that had he dared to 
spooulate oma lato rise he'would have had ample time to examino 
‘the water-system of Lake Bemba, 

‘The Parstber was sure they would all agro with him that Dr. rn A 
stone had made the best possible tap of hia time as, geographer in 
xplanton to the norf-west of Lake Nyasa of hh eat povimny 
‘explored the westora banks in company wich Dr. Kink, Tho obyevations 
‘of Mr, Cooley’ seamed to havo 20 pet reference to this communteation 
respecting tho outlines of Lake Nyassa and the mountains to the wost and 
honbewest of it.The map conatruoted by ‘De. Kick shows Lake ‘Nyassn 
Stretching directly north and south, distance compted at 200 malls; but on 
Mx ooley’s map th, ako Se rade end a the northeme ‘Thora 
Crete, lerpaney betwoon the observations of the Portuguens 
wrho vito ha ena iy ‘go, and tho defacto recent observation 
of De. Livingstone and Dr, Kink, 

i Mean to, make upon oth papers. ° In 


lo to trend to the north-west. There wat, 


talking the Portuguese sesounts, mide a continnous 
soganyika, Ho himel? was inctined to beliove that 
realy was such & union ; and. ho thought there was alll a 
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oft ak coat ndeop river, 
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Again, with regard fo Lake Denbenin Abani, we Iuow what an exo 
‘nous ver tise pours ext when the sau i fo.the nora, abd bow 
Elvin when th sui fo tho sth Tho tee of tet Her et Do 
<sigio in tho vulay ston Gat overt toe White Nile Dut in they 
it wu ha Wt i i of hirer nv 
reach Egypt a ere mold beno Nile all ‘The greatest pose pore 
ce inut theeie bo given fo thi system of ain! and he femlytegved 
{Eat the existence of to Nyasea lake i due to the rats of the Equal fe: 
gens, Upon selrencs to the snap, they would see has the ah) ef 
Bo seas wil Zor tn" runersoge ovengeg ts Yoe 
ef Nyase, torn off oho’ weiward ands Dey Livigsing imaging, 
Stain ete the appar cours of th Zambeatsiyel, Sth. but its 
Water could Peesibly nd ts way into Lake Nyaon fn that distin, ‘Gx 
Uovastem ‘side of Nyaa ‘we have the vem rier Oainag alt 
countries othe est of yin tat Infos and fo the at 
fare the Urangatranch of the Luft vec, Then, thei tat great elie 
ef mustang which extend ight wo tho fott of Aftca toms Abate to 
{ho Cape of Good Hops, hamting the lnke in ‘on iw eastern sda Be hat 
realy tho rina that can all within tho basin of too Nyassa are oo coun} that 
ie nui nee ina her Ops tof ach ere 
jak handy eo oct ral rater ures ten the 
Heeb mics oe titonone 4 

Torng crannies fri ays ek. Not 


fxtent right in tho viow he had fake, that here ix tong cael extending 
fiom the Tanganyika to the Nya, Gough stad of ite being« nti 
Jn oft ate eit ip vay neg te ee 
connected by a river. ‘here was another thing whit nny 

sxdinary. ‘Thay had esrd fom Dr. Livingstone tnt there were Hada Caen 
+ Gu the western shore of the Nyassa, Dr. Kink also saw thee nen and spelke 
Scvetls unre ‘wh bavrabsood fan Gat tay a 
as eras, "ory mes, who have 

xnow gone up the easter sile of the Tanguapihe, and have arived 4 
Southom border of the Uri, where they ate Kiown Hy the name of Watetas 
for-bo heard of them on both joumeye, when on the fan tudingline fom 



























i Zanzibar to Tanganyika, and also when going from Kazé to (On this, 
ster sare hn rr feng on hy nd tr aloe 
carts his flloers a ed consable in, 

atic qnealy iui he Bt ta 









‘Hs belioyed the: 
pen! a 
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‘they ery beheaded by the orders of the Sultan of Zanzibar, n the of 
Gavin Grant. De. Resher souk home no observations of what he had done 
Sab nevertheless, like Sir John Branklin in another direction, he had done & 
fiedros anim tfrgte Bal ert nay, and oven Dr. « 
Iingatond's own neoounts, showed thatthe fist promoters ofthe explorations 
into tat region of fica wore vight ; he meant the missionaries, Mx, Reb 
mann and Mr, shart, ‘Thay gave tbe epring t the whole opening of thls 
{usstions and tho map whieh thoy made, which was certainly an extraordinary 
dag, and which probably exsited laughter at the time, bad such an effet upon 
the Boclety that they determined 10 open up this region ; and 
they bad doue so. We have found. out that, the missionasis, 
stg es on acura nl bacon oh to 
‘formants, ‘Wher distance fYom Kalua to-the Nyassh is 
from Zonuibar direct to Uji was almost 





class ‘ooustant in Volume throughout the Ahe 
or out tho Year tt 

She dai wo ndeienns way a ater eh ae oe nhty 

‘yer, Now of thw auppled fem tho equatorial ve, Tndapendently 

of is Tohadde advent, the Niger, which may be said to flow sa part ehroug 

{the Sabara, is a streams superior, fn the volume of water it carries, to the Upper 

White Nilo, which comes from ‘South of the equatorial 

‘gone there is the great Zambosi. /tho Lake ‘chad never 

files up. Te ooapienan excooing! Dy lowing a fow feat of 

‘otar a hoight it ven satorally ciaininhes 5 still at tho driest time of tho 
juomonse deal of water in Lake Tchad, ‘Therefore he saw no 


: 
cea 
‘explanation. 


‘wa, i 
‘dioulty, whioh requires further 
sani. o would. oy 


©) De. Kinx eal ho should limit hs romarks to tho hydrographic, busin of th 
Seren ooh afarwards mya fow words. about tho Zamedl, ‘atop La 
lo as 1 29, phen 
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reached by the boat in 1861 was latitude 11°20". ‘They could then sco 
mountains ‘slong on the western. site as far és latitude 10° 95 they 
could aso the bering of moubiin onthe tte nig, named Kina, 
‘name which, ia the native language, means the ending.” "He did not, how~ 
~ exer atlach muuch importance to neti names; they tre estebliahed often 
on very frivolous bases, However, it was clear that the lake was narrowing, 
from 60 miles, which was its breadth a hit way south, to 15,ailes, ‘Ths 
ative tld them thet in five days sail (and they named the stations aad the 
Sutermediate plsces on the north end of the lake) they would double it, and 
‘would wach a point on, the eastern shore oppeste to where they then were. 
‘This information seemed very definite and all the party placed reliance upon 
‘i. As to river coming in from the mort, the only ones they heard of wer 
fhvo small exes, one named in a gonero way tho Hove, whick means simply 
‘"civer,” and tho other which they desribed as a small sfver coming in fram & 
sam. Whether this bas any conneotion with the Tan The was not 
pare fo stat it weld seen oye very le 9 do wi the oa 
0 Nyaa, ~It cannot bo of any great sz lus, pasing 0 
cast sda ot th Shi, and taking off the eato fom fhe eat ado of the lak 
doubled its nosh end; and the Livingstono party saw then, sil with thet 
call om ie orien ls,” Now, tho alas are a race ho never, ect 
ater if they cn possibly avoid it; and he did not eee how they could have 
‘Gee ne wi. the consdoble quant of etl wiih they tek with 
‘mth 








‘ammomet of rin which fills in the region ofthe Nyassa is 
hos i gentrly suppose. Brn on the Zante a8 far aru 
Tete, the sainis) varies fom thiry fo fory irohes in the year. Along the 
{Gest inge ol ills procptatin is ery meh restr, Thee isa amow and 
Jofty tnd of mounting which separates the Nacsa frm the sea ; and the 
‘nla side of thst raze is the ono on which the greatest precipitation takes 
place, Tn the diagram orepared by Mx. Cooley they would obseree that tha 
course given-to he like is very diferent fom that which he and Dr. i 
‘stone found, and that io river ‘was marked as itsuing from its southern end, 
‘Nowy they Youd the tiré coming out th. ‘They tok the oat up Bat 
hough the Zambest; Dancing of fem thet at tho junction with the Shiv, 
‘they 109 milo ip that tty. Then, faking sdrantngs of ei 
eset sean hay wari 40 sul fy ln, aig, ty ea len th 
‘never for & Toment losing sight of the Shiré; launehing the 
‘ev Sti, thoy sallod 60s uo Hela which de Sn enters elt 
ehstrcton., They found th Inkelying de north and south, both hy compe 
Srarlagn aud by absolate obsevations of longtade, : 
ire. was a discrepsncy.\ another pert of Mr. Cooley's map, at 6 
te) tt sonal cacti 
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‘determined, Again, on the south bank the course of tho river appears equally. 
‘well toed. Ina letter to Sir. William Hooker, Mr. Thomas Baibes mentions 
Taving started trom Victoria Dall, and passing a title ou fom the nver in 
‘onder to avoid. rough: country, again having shrudk the river about 10 miles 
further down. So that the unknown part of the river and country is limited 
0. reds of 20 miles at the ntmost- 

‘In conclusion, with regard to Lake Nyassa, he would state that the native 
{information was tolerbly celinive conoeming rivers entering de lake on the 
‘north-west, "heir ‘Met Arabs, the same as those mentioned in Dr. 
Livingston's letter hx building the dhow. They bad travelled along” that 
‘puny from Katanga and Casembs, the two great marie of te interior, 
Mey apoke of the Lespuls, running fo the northward into & small lake; but 
‘un belug examined, i ay to have no convection with the Tanganyile 
‘siden aaked bout too small rivers coming in af the north end, 
‘easurad Dr. Livingstone that they were of no great ze, ‘The sore reomnt 
{hntnmation which Dr. Livingstone had. gathorelseamod entirely to condrm 
‘what wns obtaiped in 1881. y 

Dr. Bux wished to say a fow words with reference to 
einen pt nate 

‘not cared to Coley iB ins 
Turion end Speke, Lake Tkagunyika lee 1844 est abovarthe cecap. Dr 
Livingstone eatieted Lake Shirwn at 2000eet, He has not yet given the 
Aittudo ofthe Nyaas; but several years ago he reported hat ile wnters had 
‘deen desoribed a8 being sted from those of the Shirva by a mero of 
Ind. wience ft wan tonefuded that a communfcaton of me sot tmushexat 
Tobween these two lakes,t -Aasamiog this to bo the cage and. tho fat being 
Us tnt, between Nyond and Tengasyike, Dr. Living as reountly come 
‘yange of mountains, 6000 fest high, ranningAorth and south, and 
th ‘of the tableland—boing, apparently, &, continuation of the 

Moon=it follow tata ounesion boyeen Nytsan. abd Tae 

lly mmpousible. Onptxln Spoke had described the flow of 

We Tako of Dembea (Teava) as being so iymense that it exceeded 

ht the Mio mone 

xt small portion 
from Lake ‘Tsana 

ed fn the 
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beret 
srextod th whole amy of 
et thecheyeontsning he ier by ns 
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trove many tint of lle Yeats, and moboly ser ear of a omneson 
Yetmen tea Inthe old Portaguto tng Geo “Annes Matias? No: 
ef 14d) the Lako Nyasa ld Sowa var nese coma bts In ntlage aed 
«lngiod, Ho bad worked ab Aion tibjecs for x pm a he ha 
feel in porsaion she Scotus tr Lolty beesty poe 
‘There was avery valuable Arai ep tint Atal Washam head 
‘im weny-Bve yes ag which fe wuld ak the Set to oak ane 
lnguiy abgu.” 1 was ce ofthe bast tye he over met vib, well erased 
[ya wh paca wal knew athe es shout ving an coun Schr 
scat of Orn ad al Bac ey ce esa Dae, 
Feary aap td he eer sen 
The Phecioner ad Me Macqueen's obesvatons Wer very imports 
For scy youre holltnred opti set He taco eat 
Intro Paraguoenathorisy, al ho ant toy tbat he hed et Shs 
Jn At, Mocqueen ag oa grgrpher, Now, Mrs Masten ila het 
the Peta tnd lid down thet nap ot Lake’ Nye flo De viens 
Hone ane Ki le ad tows 
‘Me Aaouomans Exactly to "Th 1698 you find the southern oF al 
take lid down in the very lntitade and longitude where Dr Livingstone tas 
Int dow Than Fuser Godshy in 1865 cheated ros acon nn 
is lor sesoosa of his pest of Asean all ake be calo} Zetec, 
pe at eee iee 20. eae latitude, op oe 
aon ‘our, 1600, Sfvta sod Chzene; p48) ayy sou 
ence tate si Gl jou Het tm haa ha 
of exo hd verydag. Br. Lie 
i fone myn i aboot 66 mes rod a is acats tod) Masel 
Nbianje or Nhianzs (G0 does Taverds in 1798),-aud hat it rons'a gieat dis- 
The Pnsatpeyy fen ead a Kat 1d-nerer be oompletiy 
othe Pesmae was ald Ch Kook guetion woul nares 
ecided until they had induced Captain Spoke or somo other traveller to'¢o 
‘and do as Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had done with Lake Nyassa, When 
geutlemen ‘go’ into such counties, risking their lives tb search out ihe truth 
fed mig tatoo checrvaona ch lane td tne ek 
obvious that all preceding accounts, derived from Portuguese’ and. ‘Arab 
travels who did sot mate wh burton mst ge mahi hes Tee 
1 ts cor tok or renon ud De I fr 
tical observations, and also to Mr. Cooley for his paper, wl given, 
Bas fow tilaaied elcuden, A y 


Portions of leters were, then read from Dr. Baikie, Baron ‘Theodor 
4 Honglin, and ee 
Eee GSO RENE Py. oer 
& Letter ftom Dr, Bile, Dated Like}, on the Niger, Ocigher, 1868. 
ae becsy opritne this letter showed rata Dr. Baikio = 
+ Ti hebn in ostablishing satisfactory intercourse with all the fi ro 
ial oui te settlement which he thas formed on tho Ni 
“He exposes felngly his div. to rebum homo, to ee his age 
father, from whom he has been absent. seven years; Bytes mths 










































remains at his post! °° 3 soe ea 
Cbs Ponti: $3 the ‘Dre Bathe, and sod 4) 
‘hat a te oo vg tha tas al poet inspect 
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‘catty on the fanic-suoocssful éystem, Her Majesty’ Foreign Secretary would - 
{ie hs cate nto ls Sovurale cnaidration < 


4, ‘Letter from the Baron von Heuglin to Captain Speke. Dated Bongo 
(between the Rivers Djour and Kosanga), October, 1863. 
Apran reoording the death of Madamo ‘Ninné aid her maids, and the 
retum of the party, Herr von Henglin states that he is resolved, 
after visiting Khartim, to try to advance further towards the soiith- 

mit Dut ho doubts whether he shall be enabled to ponotrato so far 
‘68 th Rivers Sena and Makous, which it had been his wish to do. 
‘Phore are many obstacles, not proceeding however from the natives, 
‘but from the morohants and slave-dealors of Kbartim, who are 
jealous lest travellers should learn too much of the seorets of their 
‘trade,.and so prohibit the poor negroes from rendering them service 
co selling them provisions. ‘Tho warchouses of the traders are filled 
with grain and other stores extorted from tho natives, whilst the 
lnttor aro suffering from famine, In tho courso of his researches on 
the banks of the Kosanga, he had discovered many isolated moun- 
tains, arid one rather considerable rango Jying to the west and 
‘north-west in the country of the Quola, These elevations, he 
Dolioved, wore formed (oontrary to his eatlier opinion) of primary 
‘rocks, for he had ‘found, fragments of granito in the beds of the tor- 

ae ‘which tho clayoy soil was furrowed. The flora and th 

iuch from those of the Whito Nilo, and approxi 

‘hose of Guinea, ‘The negro type ccases with the Djour tribes 
Krodjy, Quolas, and, Nyuimsnyams boing robust, well- 
‘hoix his. is xt ourly, and, their shapo and phy- 

onto similar. to those of, the Bagnéra tribe and. the 

Senasr. ‘The ramo ‘aro bgorvablo in tho 

i Tf it Wor possible to reach the Nyam-riyam ‘country, 

{ruvelling would bo more easy, as.tho chiofs ato woll-disposed.to- 
‘wands Europeans, and would facilitate their progress if prosentod 

rm cloth, and so forth. He adds that he has traced 
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‘White Nile; nearly all the Vessels and’ trading'stations ‘taking part 


init, 

5, Letter from M. Du Ohaillu,  (Fernand-Vaz, River, April 7, 1864.) 
ML Do Onasnuo now asnomnces that all will be ready for his pro- 
jected journey into the interior, as soon as the new set of scientific 
instruments’ reaches him, sent for to roplaco that lost by the up 
setting of his boat. He is in good health, and intends to send by 
the next ship to England all the collections he has made up to the: 
present time, 


Fourteenth Mestng, 270h Tune, 1864, 
SIR RODERIOK I. MUROHISON, xo, Paesronv7, in the Chair. 

‘Paesevenions—Gavin Herds, Bogs Captain Tegnine 3, We FP. 
Toes, Bog. D. G. Bruce-Gavdys, Boyes J. S. Phent, Hg. 

Exgorions.— Commander ‘A. Ts, Mansell, w.x.5 Hy Ne Nisin, Bop. 
WF, Quiehs, Hog; Charles M. 7. Western, Bb4. ; George’ Weoleott 
Boy, ts 

Aooessions To tue Luneiny.—Painphlet on thé Hooghly and the 
Malla; by James A. Longridge, a0. Cantinnations of Trans 
Actions of variotts Societies, &. 

Acorsstos to Mar-noow.—Railways in China: @ idole to 
‘aooompany Report on introducing Railway communication into the 
Empire of China; by Sir Macdonald. Stephenson, 1864. Admi- 
ralty Charts and Ordnance Maps, Originalkarte’ von Honiace 











“he tt Pape vend by Me ‘Markbara) wae entitled 0s 
1. A Vist to the Port ence aeuane: : 
"Busder, Atoss, By Lient-Colonel Levis Pe : 
Fecdeat in to Foran Gull : 
“Comic bythe Serer toto Goreraent ot] ; 
Ocionst, Paxuy left ‘Bushire’ in December, 1868, ‘and touched fost, 
i pi Bag on ‘afland, Which ho: doses 
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‘open roadstead, sheltered, from the northayest, bpt.,expgsed: to-the: 
prevailing south-east and south-wost winds, 'Thére.is, however, 
‘breakwater of solid masonry which aflords Protection to small craft, 
"Whe town ig the chief placo of adistrict whiolt touches the sheikdom 
of Moghoo’ on the north-west, and. reached almost 6’ the ‘tegion 
farmed, mnder Bunder Abbas, by tho Sultan of Muskat.,. Tf is un- 
walled, and consists of clusters of houses overhung by date-palms, 
ite population being from. 8000 to 10,000 souls. ‘The sheikh of 
‘Lingah isan Arab of ancient descent, and the place enjoys,con- 
‘idorable prosperity owing to there being neither import nox export 
duties, Tho bulk of tho trado is with the maritime Arab ports, to 
which goods from Bombay and Kurrachee are, conveyed in small, 
‘coasting-oraft; specie, pearls, and’ a little, galtish, forming the 
retum cargoss, Arrived at Bassidore, in tho island of Kishm,» 
Colonel Pelly crosted to the ‘oitthem sido to'viait some salt-onven 
and naphtha-springs. ‘Tho road was, partly, over a plain sprinkled 
With date-froos and villages a fow miles apart. ‘The prevailing’ 
formation of tho island is like that of tho mainland hence to Kur- 
yacheo—a coarse sandstone grit and conglomerate, overlying blue, 
igg mazl....Tho south sido is parched and barren, like the Persian 
coast in general. Wordsworth, according to Colonel Pelly, had ho 
visited this region, would never have applied the epithet of *‘oyer- 
3 wuthorn hills of Persia, "Chey are al hollow and 
ay tho towns tro, Passed at night, tho gloom of 
thofr gorges and’ the proofpitous hoight of their Sinks, Jond them, 
bold and solemn appearanoo; but with Aaylight tho. illusion, 
‘vanishes: Tho range of hile in Whifoh * fede ad i 
































feet, 
streaked Uiks arble, while Inge oiytallin walites hang 
oe kealtiomiey imal seh ‘The blocks of salt arg 
betes ‘backs of donkeys aid ‘camels to the sea-shore, where 
ae jembarked. in small native otaft, and carried to Muskat for 
to Caleutta pre tie Ree 
Golonel Pel 
ait, Whiok 















Ego igeriopenag meena al 4 
n of Muska!, who farms the whole island of Kishm, to a 
bout, 1500xupess: per ennui, he trade of the inh 
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Ditanta is the: guiioring of wood for"eipbrtation, Clarence Strait 
supplying the ‘whole ‘cveuit of tho Persian Gulf with teweed, 
Colonel Polly next visited the island and ity of Ormuz, whoss 
bygone splendour is vitunted by old wrilers, but whose rains did 
not show signs of any former greatness. Crossing hence agais to 
tho mainland, w distance of 12 miles, ho examined the neighbour. 
hood’of Bunder: Abbass,« walled township built along am ope 
each, with Iofty and desolate mountains in the backgroud, ‘The 
port has only from 2 to 3 fathoms of water at a distance of 2 wiley 
from land, and during tho frequent southerly winds betomes a ise 
shore lashed by a heavy suf, Bunder Abbass has about 8000 or 
8000 inhabitants, and is tho seat of a considerable trade, tho native 
of which is discussed in dotail by the author of the paper 
SZ Baten ld ido Rh a af ster Seb 
= it of gaan of ig ‘who 
his be to Ce Syren cal aa, ig Bria ho 
slat ose from its being in the line of the Overland Tegrnok Ae 





cable: bad. been, laid, rorking order fromthe Indian ‘Velegraph= 
system ab Burch Persan coat tothe entrance of the Gulf teen 
way tase pty pane rare yea ee 


she bad. ‘to. the ‘Sovicty:the difficalties ‘ia ‘the way of the 
hig Rt Sle fare Sr ag 
oy Be Elen 
caltot routa to ths est thooigh Fotis Mite ects A 
Gri a ccc eye 


Bagdad would always, under the most farournble 
‘be pricarious ; W a oe nee tate SOC 





‘Wiis now being carried out, would always be ‘becaiise the o 
Bees pt ae ae sl Cty ssldpean Ge 
tetion of the line. He thong in tho cours of Saptomiee a Oxlobes ee 
‘ight expect tobe abl to communicate daly wilh ont finds Ilo 8 

ie PREstoENT in requesting the Secretary to read the next Pay r, explained 
that te author, M. Virbery (wo would alervards aliven De Mebesey ae 
Hi pene lly potted nt hn of Asa 








B, Sketch of a Tourney Sorough Control 
os 
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Caspian Sea.on-boerd, a Turooman, oorsair, and Janded at Genmush> 
tope (the Silver Hill), a camp of about 2000 tents of the Tamut tribe. 
Vrom this place he visited tho rains of tho wall built by Alexander 
Yho Great, which begins on the shores of the sea near this plaoo, 
fnd stretches about 100 miles inland in, the form of anembankmenty 
dotted with turrets and fortifications. Continuing, with the partyy 
ina northorly direotion, eastward, of the Caspian, he passed the ‘ 
river Attrek; and after crossing the Hyroanian Desert, a horrible 
jomney of 22 days, reached Khiva at the beginning of June, ‘The 
iret conaiden othe county, of which Khiva is tho capital, 
Aesoribed ag most wretched. The reigning prince, Seid Mo- 

hammed, a sick tyrant with very frightful features, doos little else 

but slaughter hundreds of his subjeots for mere trifles, which he 
calls transgressions of tho holy religion of Mohammed, ML, Vam- 
“Vary mado excursions as far as Roongrad, and was astonished at the 
reat furtility of the country, which he thought suptrior to any- 
thing ho had hitherto seen in Asia. Tho next place he visited was 
Bokhara, distant 10 or 12 days’ journey on camels from Khiva, On 
‘the road, his party, to avoid « band of urooman robbers, wore 
obliged to sook rofugo in tho desort of Djanbatiran (the Zife- 
destroyer), where for six days they wuffered horribly from thirst, aud 
lost two of their number, . ‘The oity of Bokhara ocoupies mong 
‘ground than Tehoran, but. it is not 60 populous, Some of the 
‘paladoaand moeques are built of stone, but the large, clumsy turrets 
‘produce a disagrecablo impression. ‘Tho wholo Khauat of Bokhara 
‘Ko estimated. to-compriso two million souls, ineluding Persian slaves, 
‘ho reigning prinoo is in, Moozaffared-din, son of tho. Khan who 
chine ag meagre ‘Hp 4 9 maw of « good disposition, 

biel Bi fas: obit! soporte Sc 

4 a ‘full of anticipation, to the renowned 
s travelled for six days through a thickly-poopled and 
cps 
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me, of which, erected by the wife of Timour, 
toe is NO iting bot fhe maga 
sat portico, 100 feet high, inlaid with mosaic in the form of: 
| now all that remains of it, The. palace of Timour he 
‘ intoresling, especially his tomb, and a huge block of green- 
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stone, tho: base of ‘his throno, which must. have beon derived from 
some distant country, although how it was conveyed'to the place is 
now diffionlt to surmise, M. Vambéry terminated his narrative 
with his arrival at Herat in October; the country to the north of 
which place he found in great disorder, owing to the revolt against 
the Afighan Yoke consequent on the death of Dost Mohainmed, 


‘4M. Viorbsiny said the motive which led him to undertake this jouey into 


guages of Tartary, He accordingly went 

exmined ther four year, ashing his stuces in tho Terkish, Araby sd 

esaspapen AA a aher trellisaty exotren retain Tetoa, 
istmat wl 2E Serva f hey pie mio wre on thor way font Noa 6 
‘their own ovaniry, Yarotnd in Chines Tartary. Hl presented Koneelf thon, 
Wet ars who had stg dere fo tae lat Goel Anyi ot tt 
etam e tye belptne. ils desta in colo Ri an ened 
Ree" Rorlatity? tae baring oveteooe tat by fs opesentaons, sa by 
uoing veer fem tho Kore bu cat of he Boopean tng ssa 
zs oot ¢haaholal deft and funiied, neat wit the plgris 
fab 








rch aoopy ofthe Korn.” He faveled with than people sire the 
iid tedoes to Bokbare Uh to Sanarchtd, ‘They Art arrived 
“eastern art of the Caspian Sex.” These people 
trent gral sobbes aha in bo: prt of the word at avery 6 rampant as 
Toong thin He ‘as obliged to have rset face, inorder fo pry 
‘their suspicions that he must be either 4 Rnssian. or 90 Bagi snd when 
fo'had sonvinod them thae ho was teally'@ dervih, tee people cama and 
ie him or ls blesing! MG. Vy dourbed fo okaaotc of ues 
‘Semans asa compound of grat iberality and hospitality on the one hand ad 
St gest tyranny and erly on the other; std be tltnd some 
‘Saalnae of pluntoring whiosoesarod while he was in tho omntry He so 
he Furemenes e ond, and then bred v cama ana lated for Kur: 
They tound the journey « met dificult on fr they wete 22 days ison 
fe ty tetra nn ton th, be a 
nse’ of peconing 8 oumey of took rather tan 
Eegounter Wo alten onl of» wut wich wu sen o8 Ui Oot 
fide of is cama, Kira ad been visited ele he-weat thro by Gopi 
‘Abts and Me, Thompern, who was eenton «pecs cision ‘by aie 
srbesiador g¢‘Teheray, itis avery eal town, about ball sas 
. i tis excl dhe grote 
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scrmost3 qa a ntl ei Oe 
seomnctatens, Det fete meet att 
SERS roe ocala ay eT 
Sealer earns gh redra 
an i he dda sng fo te encod dvs, and oll out trata 
craves aeons aarti ba 
Teen Se ts rain in che 
Bee area ler etakes Sua se 
Beer ie nepal tom a Es 
ee ae eet ee erated 
Becta fe eal wa 
Serial 2 pata i 
SHR Bet spittle ties torent 
fo Sealy i formes rey imaaing. During tue ign of Rimour Der 
Po oe ee 
mene perisiiacceas dite 'and at 
jin the form of thousands of coloured roses and. other cof beanty, At 
‘stands the sero ayers Ve was ever built in Asin, erected 
‘and also the summet-palace of Timour, in which is 
‘an immense green ‘the throne, transported from Broussah, but 
‘by. what means it is impossible to tell. ‘The tomb of the is also very 
aeons teenie ol ea iether” 
le Ea a tele ona 
Site aap nein cat at a re go es 
Rei eran van eeieha ua mila sie 
red ied (eine vagus crt eet 
Pa e oBenmran._ He rnained 10 days 4 Sanaveand, nd lke 
ia ei tee on 
‘of in the work of a Brench writer. From Samarcand he returned to Karehi, and 
ibe free ir, tor otrag cts eee 
Beebe akir make tenga we me tope 
ee eet ree ae 


_Sfasted Be went othe plas, wbnshe fond te seuot te King aendl by 
Hoe ee tad habe savas o88. bang, 
oat wot to vb down mined ot eee md 


‘the Prince b 
ed then arta fo Aud, 
se he wots alee nthe Prins tllng bun gt be me i 
ul rey meaty an Bogle and catonag him oo toe 
the Prodent, M. Vémibley explained tnt ae 
er See te tg 
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Iarihip and pretation io odor to qualify hineelt fr trevelling in the Bost 
and prowontig hin retarcben, It as ¢ eatiable thing tha « Europea 
tention shouldbe ble fo yas through a Mohammedan eileg, sod beoeee 

« focnmpeent an Anbie scolar that caver min of the Mobamanedan religion 
lot be tl ode! tat be van aon of theme os 

Pera, Huodreds of people had ound ver the sno grown, bu from 
‘esas Verh etn ctr tore itn vec 
rough whieh he had Been traveling mar ineoning fa tol pout of 
in Be ec pla, inposonl grat ple inher fom Log te obs 
he ext plc, a ol interest rom Bang ie 
Tat between tho tvo gent Asatfo pies, tbo Ruasinn cps om the ort 
toi te giniadn Gan on ie tn Many geathmen rest reuld 
fememter tht ewenty-ve pers ago gretalarnprovalud nts onan at 
Eve etcnsion of Rossanindueno tovards ovr Indlan frontiers and far vere 
tatertaoed thet Russa bad Gevgne pn Lada. "Tat fetinge wiih broogat 
‘Shout the Afghan war bad pan avg, and had been sued by & fealog 
fn tho conray dren and we wee eupne aoy a wo were dacaod tie 
TE terol to Bevery ile known tt dug hee frente yours wife wo 
ina been taping that all mus qussengradoal appcinaon ff to to 
frontiers had been going on to the extent of nesrly athousand miles. ‘Twenty- 
vey gts Mein ner vanahad tye inn of nie clang ho 

; ge oy a to gl Hote ase Se 
‘ea dye Hana rr cus eva, fo'the Sl Zao, ths 
Snzartes Rive, nd the One; while Ce Sng foster entrates the whole 
of Sends the whole of tbe Pata, and eros the Indust Pert; eo thet 
St frst thes a tly Seer sic: hundred miles: betwear tae tre dusters 
{a grakng ofthe extnson of Ratin terrory, he atiouted 0 ost 

‘a Endo vying prt cat ar fh Rua ene 

nts Tele sve of law of natu sated fo be such bythe te Sir eke 

ea, that when crifsatin impinge’ on ert te ter mat gre way. 

‘The mje however ought to be intersting fo ihe Bagi publy and $a 

{5s point of view Vea fry was deserving of oor eommindaton rh 

Sar soquniates with the Teplnm pegs wth 00 mc pole ie 
race fous With respect to Vitbays journey, be “beloved ng 

FScropean ‘bad ever passed from the Caspian at Asbubad 0 Khiva, Arthur 

analy tadcaronred'to pes Uy Ghat te bot bo only advaoond tion 6 

ett fom ated Dat blige i fr bus adc that eh 
ad Dover bea of ay ons atanptng the whole wut tatve fel! has 

fl vay rele ty Cnn ly 





























‘Thotapson; and vary weootly by 





ae ess 
eee 
Be i eine ay 
‘that Moorcroft, the pioneer of Bnglish : oe ipo WAS 


Sat con Cat cnet fanart aa on a) a Soh 

cr re ice 

Hany Hansel Ut he he wen Joel tie en” : 
ry 
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faustus apne ht at apne at oa ith Oe 
Govcy; aod yas ely hy mere accent athe i not scctpany his on 
feefaray deol a thy re ac tally otha ae” He mull 
Selewor, ih cae ay ese nly acl Se 
al at'Varbery ad tciovl someting excwtingly remark He doubted 
pieces ther was one Buopean ina thom who would sues 
Tire year of proton aso bigot! Mobammnelan" At Bokbars Mf Vie 
bly red wit his ife nis aad or at ny soomenthewas abet ave his 
Seiko, ho te of Sai ad Guy proved at Mc Vary 
feu fo be doubstl about the fat of thes Kalan snrchants who hed 
{o"Totiara to obtain the ogee of the alkworm; but, accordiog to the last 
nisigh be bed etd fom a menber of the Bassa easy in 
‘Boy have buen ile. The Ameer eppatd fo he Busia Gover 
kar they were Resin od te Hanan Goverment reed hoy 
"Thay wee ‘hea aad if hey were Bnei nd they sald ty ware 
ie Tiny a be glen tts fs we no er 


fo searob. for them; rin had, ti 
My Naval oflet attneg fen Chins Coved De 
Acs navy he betlates forte He wontonsd 
ictus: aby Tat ange ew ests Baglhmen fring 
Paneer ey ma troup ate efean a coop ee 
Perr of tment aad Wikagh fe wus ot ale to Se apo c 
Soest Neva ack eraddoatl rasan of oman wih 
Sere eer ie vali, ts inpupey etal See 
Fe eS Ser afte ne whic hatin of aes 

‘Mr. Murray, is at present occupied in putting together for publication 

be Woanvorss mll s nd Be Wal Shue pups eae 
easion, passed over» large portion of tho ground which bad been tesversed by 
» Vauubéry, fle went foom Teheran to Mushed and Khiva, and bis edvent 
Pen ty anlage tos wee is Heaney gations hel 
Thoms te no topo a sti 
rnd ba soy oss Bete cow Warn ee 
So coun. Angie oat fat wold be ote to 
fxaneetion wih the allaty toon the Hongaian a0 
eee ee is a 
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fara SSenaxoroan ctecrved fat Dr. Wel was novo in Khiva fn i 
‘a couparatively well-known on, actos the desert 
‘a bo setarnad rom Bokbara by. rec 
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Sir H. Rawznpow aid ho himself obtained that oopy of tho Koran from 
4 pilgrim fiom Ssmareand, who was in great distress; and he sint it to the 
Library of th India Hotes,” Ho ilived it was a flow-copy to that 

‘+ Which M. Vémbiry saw at Samarcand, and that nelther of them Was really 
‘alder thai the seaind or third centgry of the Hegira. : 

Mr Mane sald hat a intreatngpant fa AE. Vambéy' ti was 
fhe fact that, previous to his visit, Samareand had never buen desorbed for 
480 years, whien. Ruy Gonzales de’ Clavijo, the Spanish Ambassador, visited 
4. The ‘apeount he gave of tho Turoomans corresponds exactly with that 

iven by M. Vammbéry. But thero was a great difference in the way ia which 

tho travellers performed tho journey from Persia to Samaroand. -M. Vém- 
Daécy performed it on foot, suring from thirst, and in great danger of his 
Me, "The Spaniards wero inno danger of life, but they suifered from the 
‘rightful hasto in which they had to travel. ‘Timour was excessively snacious 
that they should arrive at Samoarcand in time for a festival in honour of is 
‘dest son, When they reached Teborsn, orders wore issued for them to travel 
Gn boneback day and wight to Samarcan,” One of the party died onthe 
toad, and Buy Gonzales reached Samareand quite worm ott. Hewat ten 
aaa io ea and dink fo sch exces that be Was newly ke, Te appeared 
that all classes, from Timour downwards, drank in the most Srightfl way, 
‘were drunk every night, Ho was asked to dine with the quota, who was 
runt, and, a8 Roy Gonzales never touched wine, he was in tho 
‘eriest posible distrns all Oho time he was there, Samarcand ten hed « 
‘iferent appearmes from. what it now presenta, ‘Thro wero beantiful 
lis, very fine ‘and elephants ‘n carrying stone. Tt bad 
Zot however, attained the height of its praperity, and the observatory built, 
‘by the grandbon of ‘Timour hed not then been commenced. Sararoand snow 
{in rains, and the interval of 450 years which ‘has elapsed singe the viit of 
‘Olavijo during which no, Europea traveller has seen the plaos, alone gives 
feat itporance to. Vee jours 

‘The Prestomsr wadarstood there was| a gentlemen ip the room, Mr. 
cll who esd exntadict the report respecting the death of tie 

Mr Moms mid tat when owas in. St Poerbag, tan Ga a, he 
hard on very good authority thet © sooond frman from the Sultan of ‘urkey 
had arrived at Bokhara, tho frat having bem stolen on the Russian frontier, 
‘ind that tho Italian gettlomen were on ther way back to Pena ‘There wal 
‘sgother point on Which he wished to make an cbservation, and thab was the 
ommacal ape of the quein, Eokhara is » ga cotn-potaig 

‘a tty of Bokheran and Kbi haw 
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how would it Ve possible for them to send an army 4000 miles to Tndia? Tt 
‘ill alwaye bo ff easier for us fo send an army from the banks of the Taames 
To the tra ofthe Indus than for the Russings to send-en army from thet 
‘unter to Peshawar. A 
Br H Rawnmeow sid this cotton question is relly ono of some oonse- 
ence with regard to tho Rossan supply. ‘Theo is no doobe that Russia 
Tepe the greater portion of her eupoly hon Cental Aaa Sf, VSuibdey had 
hor touched upon the eommercal pert of the question; but it should be 
Tanombarodthae tho real Hvalry botoon us and Husia tn’ Cental Asa is fo 
femora ao olla," A¥ prey be ater th om ar own ade 
Sota abd from Me Laraloys Roprt on tho Trade of Rossin with Ontral 
a that we ate eatly driven out ofthe manket 3M. Vambéry would 
{all Gio that in Kbfva, Bokhary, and Samarennd be saw nothing but Buasian 
fees Fon an Et aly, oi eg cand to 
pe hae go opin a 
“Vinoseer couitmed this statement of Sir Henry Rewlinton, and edded 
‘tnt ho wan formed that 8000 camels annoally eater the dierent towns 
"iho Fanon Coptalle the Meeting pon the dacton and 
sina Cn spon reais 
promed hie eonourrence in’ the opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson that the 
Elfses of the Hons couldnt be fn any way Gain fo oa get 
Tian empire: He might reniad his fiends tat loog befor we had’ sny 
pie fa the Bat, tho Husians had inernurse with BaGhara,” Suey, thea, 
SFolootld not bo jelous of uci trading with nation that dead traded with 
{or hundreds of ears Sofarastheaubjeotbad been touched pon, bo thought 
{youd do's great dal of got as ehowing tht both mations, By a 
{hae ones Gd appresimating to cach others ony tended to cio barbarous 
rosin, and to bring savage nations under Tegalaxeptem of goverment.» 
8, On is Comoro Ieands. By Capiain Avaxtsox vs Honsey, nx. 
‘es paper ‘contains a dosoription of the littlodnown group of 
{olands called Comoro, Tying between! the northern end of Mada- 
‘guscar ond tho African ‘coast: ‘Tho. Iaxgest of the group is only 
Beinitles i Levgth by about 12 mils in breadth, It ip remarkable 
— Gntaconting dotails, bot ofthe physical otto 
‘the group, are given by Captain de Horsey, whioh itis umncoossary 
to repeat here, as his paper will be published entice in the Journal.’ 




















SM imnikon has eet te toning aot vindicating hs chim to have 
deol Samaras logge Vda use 
stave conceding 6 ae eld ee 
fo'te 300s othe fon the Inte 
any revel ‘ro days fern, aod remained tere for three weeks 
ery fil dscns of the capita of Temerasy ant 
UF fe pee er drewa up by th copogregher Yekowlt, 
Ti aah ao ve ah Eolas ah 
ny design of the Kanna of Bokbarn waisted a0 
her ngiah ion et, won ot 9 
eae pase tana cata 
a pa ics Ber : 
Tame ater fhe dilothe astra the 
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ba ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
(Printed by order of Council.) 





Extracts from a Memorandum on the Country of Azerbaijan. By 
‘Kes E. Asporr, Bsq., H.M. Consul-General in Persia, 
[Commaniated bythe Foustox Orca) 
‘Tar comtry known to the Pasiaos as Azebaijn io divided bebwedn them 
sol iar Powe prog as Sige su yw 
Imny be votghly sated to sonar a atcha about 80600 square tallest, 
Sia eno et Bn; 20000 mttae etree oS 
{he vison tnlonsing to Rossin ald 80,000 fine phoh oontos he 
3B amine bonne fan tnd ea yn marta 
7 ‘xiang tho viiityo€ Blin on the Caspian. On ie eee 
Whar the’ port of Nin, ng Goma, aud Abkbiska (now 
‘longing totum); on te eat thas Se Cain Say nod ono mats te 
‘is marked. iy Gea puro ct as Biver Arrass (Araxes) to near the 46th. 
parallel of longitude, thenoe by a conventional line across the plains of Moghan 
‘{o the district of Tlish, and by the small stream of.Astura which flows to the 
Caspina through the ltr cotatry. in this are are sontaaed tn Flowing 
territorial divisions :—Georgia or Goorjistan, comming RAK Kartabiny, 
Somekhetty, Kasakh; the Mohammedan countries of Eriwsn, vakbshewan, 
Karoioh, Grea Shims, Stet, Stamacy, Blk, Kose Sls eo 
2 porto of HL, 

‘Georgia is traveraed by the River Koor (Oyrs), @ stream of no comansnsal 
i rtance, since it is not navigable excey boats. After being joined from, 
+ Shenorh sod south by any sll tionary it unter uses a 
‘the Arrass, a few miles above Salian, and flows to the Caspian. ‘The Arras. 
‘wiih fore Sh pincpal ino of botndary between the Persan and Beene 
Yosser kin of mo aytanee commer a ia wars bss 

Foy low ts eutuna. 
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‘Tidis is the capital of all. tho Russian possessions south of the Caucasus. 
‘The old town is said to date from 469 2.0, and possessed a fort on the heights, 
‘The modem or Russian town is already a handsome plane and yearly increasing 
in size ut it posseses no object of expocial interest. ‘There are hot springs 
‘used for public baths. The suzanlt of tho Kezbog, tho second highest pea: of 
‘the Cavensus, is seen from the streets, and the Koot flows through the place in 
8 deep chanel and rapid stream of Width varying, probably according to the 
season, from 10) to 200 yards. "The population of 140s is credibly extimated 
‘70,000 or 89,000 souls, n mixed mace of Georgian Christians, Iusians, 
‘Armenians, and Mohammedans. Ite climate is oppressvely warm fa suromer, 
and fevers’ of 9 malignant Kind are prevalent at that season gad in early 
stm" ina cal wih cold wechig winds, The dy bas 
‘now apparently grest ohaooe of ising into importanoe, "An elcorio 
iis bem satabllshed boyeen i and Potion the Black Sq and the Line ie 
‘being carvied on to tho Persian fronticr of Azerbaijan. A fine macedamized 
road, leading for a great distance over very mountalnous‘and dificult country, 
thas boon eatabished between tho Blake See-and ‘Tiflis end the scheme of « 
Flore or tg prey eu em rst tough aes eater e 

on of Gees Proper spt oe of United porate serving only 

oe consuanption ; and such indeed is the general poverty of the Russian 
‘yenr-Caseasan districts het they do not protace ficient for thes hing 
seatierod population augmented by the presenos of the Russian troops, ‘The 
Iter azo thorefoe supplied with food from Astracan. 

‘Dense forest commences at some miles north of Tifis, and extends to the 
‘moantains of Daghestan, and the country west of the city. ix more oF less 
‘wooded to the’ confines of Inertia, whic, with ita fitor provingos of Min« 
aia nd Gomis eure fo ogra tent with ep jg: 
| au obettn,‘amaningpromny to on000 or to sna Geog 

town oF 
5 Bapseiioly coocl'vy Obrntans of tas Groce Chive bet roa 
vesattered among them and over all the Russian possesions south of the 


f ing uijonts in Nokhshevan aria a Ahi. “Tis 
+ “gies obmers dee Bit ic te ok the unto of he 
ond westera Cees, caiics suteee Lte i knows Scka= 






























Seren seen nara Semeaee 
Se Serer chaneg oftheir ore ean ie 


yams = See 
stan Kowa trade touthvods Wo the vngs f mecaos aa as 
‘the Klan Kooh, On the west sido it has the Ararat or Byazred frontior, the 
Yesulik of Van, and the lofty mountains of Koordisan ; Whilst on the’ cat 
‘ere Russian and Persian Tilish, and a range of mountains commencing at about 
‘We90th degree of north latitude, and extending southwards past the. 86th 















ae ee on 
i hen tat ar hes ek 
“ oo lena t tetec Aaa 
Stay Shatin, cana 
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‘The ounty of Pesan Acrbaljn consists ofan earl tract of mountai 
and plain, the latter being situated at heights varying from 4000 to 6000 English 
fet above the level ofthe sea, From this elevated base spring the monntain- 
Jango, the lofts point of which attains an dlevaton of 15409 fst above the 


tthe city of Tabret a situated at about 4390 fst abore tho sea and stn of 
‘the mountain-ranges, &c., aro a8 follows >— 








Pa 
Sein (ghee point). ew weet EB 
Eesuge acer aha "gas 





Hot springs of Leewan 
‘Mount Savalan near Axdabut 
Hiatt of Sone ah i =e 
lot springs at its foot g0mUE) 
Lake of Oroumieh ves eee eo 


‘The Lake of Oroumith is the only extensive shoot of water in Persian Agere 
Taijan, Tes shone GO sles nlengtand as born output ob abt 800 
tiles in cotmaference though this is probably am exagueratedextimate, The 
Inte tos oft wate sts mot earl fenton m grt 

rie, eompeumt erston, ruman body is quite 
Es {in Marva ate tpponed to onain no Oring crasas xcplng aed 
eve, Fh Tiahes which be earod int jk by Ae vers pers ots the 
‘ort hiss tees af tbe Vomtol festa wakes dg eis eet 
ite shores and may bo seen wading fe into the wates, for the lake is very 
Ballow at «distance from lid. 

ear la oo, fd 6G ik of hs 

fnbabited by man.” ‘Tho most interesting, and_one 

toto Shihan te abode ag ots ofthe moun oils 
he desendants ofa colony paoed there, some eas ag, by Pos pine, 
‘Tero ae lao wild eaea ad oxen, from tame breeds, nd an abundance. of 
Brine Snel, & wid ptaco, aod te eats A. penne as 
SF the Benneh, or wild. Patacbio, a - iter 
Inoue di the cage of bog mena, Hoownas Shine 
Itforms a Mahal, ar district of tho province and contain six vila. . ‘The 
‘nly veses found on tia lake are three or four large, radely and. singulelye 
‘omstrioted boats, wedge-shaped, and with square steras and iat bottoms, 026 
att and a heavy cumbersome fal. 

ae ie cielo the proviny, end in evry rapt te mot fmpat 

city of the empire; isin extant, probably now superior to lapahan, 
Toberan.. No, 


ral eat raoge Poin ay 
Stusetaemese mae ‘of groves sad pardons 
on pO Sle iper te ented pela 
tron gute oarW vonstarel 
$i at Beas tory oe, a a ia: bien 
- ia tivo inte tty eS 
TexSdiart slong the capris poses tpeate ah onc of raga 
Sichat epee aot pana oy her stn torn They 
‘round ty a ry dh agi, ad's wal anda cnt ot ane eal, 


1 ited for oat ofthe above obcrratons of highs the Kinde ot 
‘Khanikod, «Russian gentleman of high stintiic attainments. 
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‘nd towers at about 60 pares. beck, The city has been froquently injared by 
frcihquais. Ihave known nige shocks to occur in one night 

“Tabrees bas now become the prieipal seat of oommeros in all Persia and 
{ig the wart ftom which nessly all the northern and midland. countries are. + 
supple with the profuse and mattctre of Haro, conveyed ot chialy 
Dyrlane-teauspore from the Black Sea, ‘Thus havo beon estimated at as high & 
‘Yale 170,00 nthe yn, brought in apa 87,000 pecker half mul 
Toads, the valze of the porten from England being probably fall three fourth 
fof the whole. Sino le war in America has aise, however, thre has bean 
f great filing off {i thi'trade; English chtton manbfactares being, so much 
{nore diicale to prioaré and 9 niueh more expensive than before. The place 
‘oniains about 8100 shope of all deseiptions, 80 earavanseries occupied by 
oetchants ond fradéra and about 40 others devoted to the accommodation of 
Flees and theif alle, Tis divided into 15 mabulleb, or principal wards, 
Fesides subdivisions, and possesses 9 cty-gntes, ‘The population, asin other 
Persian towns ia foF the iuost part Mohesimedan, but about, 86 families of 

is 
ge 


‘ASsesians are found there, The place is resorted to by afew Buropeans having 
ser et Ay rémmnents of Eogiand nod > 


‘Bussia,haye eonsule-genoral ‘in it Tb in also th-seab of an 
‘Armenian Wabopst dopnting on Bich arn. 
‘Within the enclosure called the Ark rises a vast mass of very beautifal 


‘puickwork, erected by Aly-Shab, one of the viziers of the Cazan ‘Shah (9th 
Jn dercent trom Chenghis), who’fouriahed about the year 700 4.1, oF 1800 
dio. Tho building was originally 0 mosque, and had & dome, which bas long 
‘ino fallen in, the consequence of earthquakes, which have sorely tried tho 
‘ofthis fine stractare aod veut it intro ples. Almost the only 
emnung objec of Satorest in the place, inthe: shape. of building, consists 
jn the ruins of a bequtifel structure known_ as the Blue Mosque, situated in 
 thestburbe, "The founter wasJaban Shay cbiefot the tbe of tho Blak, 
and. the 8rd sovercigm.of a small ats dpaasty whi reigned in tae 


Posiafor a period of 63 ‘Tho’ ‘by one traveller, 


















‘Zisbest manner with. 
Se topiegy wins Be ¥ 
“nn thine pe of eS cmens of the aloes marble, ot 
pocmene eet: y Refs SN A Yh « 
_ Ie Leste ct of rar wad tin wltigiss 
tus aretwltin i ot up into deny frenhen ft 


. comesponde 
facing north and south, tines or four fet in height. On the 
tide of theae tanks the vines ae planted, and when saficiontly 
: to tho southern sid, where ie fait becomes more | 
opt sol in the shade. ABOME 
a 
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igo very gd ity hen is made a Tate 

Teeter eo ling 

ee ne ee pate 

Fee a ee reat 

Se Be ee at aad ppm 

inca Gyo ba a rey se es ad oe 

talon dang erst gy ey a gt Ot 

foe degree been attracted tothe city merely by the greater freslom from oppres= 

Se eee aha ia eae Sant Betas We cme 

ii ‘Tabreez has made great advances since 1830, a traffic having sprung up with- 
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Sea, from Tebel addi to Ain Tidy 


the month of April, 1863, i. conga x 
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1 2n,The Western Shore of the Dead 








ftnating in tho water at some distance frm the thore. With vga 
: ‘Me. Clowes remarks; “Lind from Mr, Grove's valuable article on the: 
in Dr. Smits ‘Dictiooary of tho Bible that Mr. Poss, fa Dota 1865, ee - 
tunskod the sare thing As hip was a ho too the yearvhen toe wate 
‘at its lowest, it seems more than probable that a permanent ris ‘thelavelof, 
_the:sea has talven place of late years.” Arriving at the north- sof Jebel, 
iu, she pary reached the point whore the moun. it 
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20 yr of the aa AL his gt thw isa eap of lon, rin ae 
mi ‘which is 50 by M, de Sauloy to be a portion of the 
eae Soom. | Me" lanes bee aig “Ahoy TS at dence 
fn ox ‘any decided opinion on such subject, L must say that it is 
Aiello dotextand bow M. de Senay evel’ af ths eaions Tae 
form of the ruin certainly does net tll the talo ofits origin, fori is, aa T have 
said mere ea of atone, T wood yentar te mugs hati poston at 
the very narrowest part of the shore between the Wady ex-Zaweirah and the 
south of the sca—seems rather to imply that it was aitaply a fortress erected 
fr the porposo of obstructing the passage towards the north.” About half a 
‘ile beyond Um-Mzoghal the party turned somewhat more to the eouth, theit 
path lping along the baso of ‘the range of Jobel Usdum, which presents « 
ragged, water-worn surface, with huge masses of rock-salt-projeoting here and 
there Yoyond the coating of imestone. Mr. Clowes corroborates Dr. Robinson's 
statement as tothe length of the mountain—B miles. Returning again nordhe 
‘was; Mr, Clowes and his companions, after passing the Wady ez-Zuweirah, 
‘= noted the ragged sind worn appearance ofthe hills, the masses of rolled débris, 
serv tomas eae ageoar stoned a eens nope 
‘were tothem so man aqueous 

es peal aan of en ater ils an walleye, 
‘To the north of the Wady ex-Zaveirah the party noticed the existenco of 
Gare distinct parallel brah to hight ig at lest 50 fut abo the lve 
of the wea. Te-was impossible to trace them for any great iatanea in a con 
finmnous line, on acoount of the constant interruptions caused by the débrs from 
‘heights ‘above and by numerous watercourses: sufiient, however, was at 
‘izes visible betworn tht placo and Ala Jy to remove all dove that de 
Dead Sea was once touch Ligher thaa at the present time, and therefore that 
he old idea of the, ities of the Plain being submerged is untenable. ‘The 
ipl object of interest for some distanes south of Sebbeh isthe peninsula 
silent hn oposte shore: Te pets the apzeraes of en edtry mute 
the westorn extremity of which is elevated only a few feet above. the 
“Tt is an ascertained fact” says. Mfr. Clowes, that the 
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‘west, In masiy places the walls, which are built of Joose stones, are still 
Banding to the haghtof4 or 6 fet, The view from Sobieh was extremely 
fino. ‘Far away tothe nor lay the dark lie ofthe Jordan, tounied on ether 
side by plains of sand. On the south was the Ghor. Between theso were 
spre ont th. calm waters of the Dead Se, rfctng ts perfectly as a miror 

‘rugged outline of the Moub Mountains.” With tho exception of the north- 
‘west corner, the whole extent ofthe ea was visible from this point. A slight 
Ihaze fcated over the eastam mountains, ‘The day was fne, add the desolation 
aad scarcity of life animal und vegetable, were forgotten, "On wet days the 
Dronpeot is very diferent, frit i impossible fo dseribe thoavrful gloom which 
‘then hangs over the sea, justly called the Dead. 

‘At a place half a wile south of Ain Jidy, ifr. Olowes, whilst bathing and 
trying te buoyaney ofthe water, found that e was being earied by a strong 
carrent in a northeny diction, He auggeate that the may either have 
boon an efay eased by the infux of tho Jordan, or a movement produoed 

spring in tho bot of the lake, ‘The atalysis of a bottle of water oa 
se Bi cat onianss the intr ida; Toba ha formally he mets 
of ooayaving {with that of a portion ‘wo days proviously, from, 
fhe noth oft ke spb set 
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“These snalyoes” concludas Me, Clowes, “show thatthe water eollected by 
tne was los dense, and contained a smaller percentage ‘of malt dan that ch 
{aiped two days iy at Che north, ‘The temperature of the waar weg 
75° Fahr,, that of the air cortainly leas; but I negleoted to take it. ‘These 
faols seiko mo as moet inlereting in conncotion with the question whether 
‘ho rupply of water from to Known ‘sources is wuficent t0 oountarbalance 
the enormous evaporation constantly going on.” 
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